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THE SCOPE AND STUDY 
OF INTERNATIONAL HISTORY 
N. MEDLICOTT 


Inaugural Lecture, Stevenson Chair of International History, University of 
London, delivered at the London School of Economics and Political Science on 
16 May 1955. 


HEN I was young and a student in London international studies 
\ | \ / were even younger, for those were the creative days of the early 
nineteen-twenties. Among the historians of that great decade I 
owed most to Seton-Watson, a friend and teacher whose work for the 
emancipation of the Southern Slavs was already something of a legend; his 
inexhaustible knowledge of the seamier side of Danubian politics was com- 
bined with a serene faith in the future of his Slavonic protégés. With a 
teacher of such wide learning and high integrity one could, for a time, view 
with some confidence the role of the scholar in action. There was much in 
this that was typical of the general development of international studies in 
our university, and no doubt elsewhere. There was hope and a sense of 
mission ; we have not quite recaptured it in a new post-war era. There was 
also a strong basis in history. It was about this time that the Institute of 
Historical Research began its unique career in what H. W. V. Temperley 
called the bathing hut in Malet Street. Unpretentious though that tem- 
porary building perhaps was, it was remarkably useful: at one point, about 
thirty years ago, it housed, in addition to the Institute itself, the first 
quarters of the School of Slavonic Studies, of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, and of the London Office of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 

The years have passed, and these and similar bodies, all interested in 
some aspect of recent international affairs, have grown and flourished 
around us; while in the University of London, and perhaps most of all in 
the London School of Economics, the range of kindred subjects has 
steadily widened. The long tenure of this Chair of International History 
by so great a scholar as its first holder, Sir Charles Webster, a maker of 
history in both the world of letters and the world of affairs, has established 
standards that his successor can view only with gratitude and humility. 
But the passage of time has not solved all the early problems of this 
new aspect of historical studies, and instead of offering on this occasion 
a piece of specialized historical analysis I should like to make some 
rather general observations about certain doubts and trends that remain 
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It was said of Ranke that he was certainly the first, and probably the 
last, of the universal historians; but without some limitation of his terms 
of reference the international historian of our day would find himself with 
little less than universal history as his responsibility. The restrictions of 
meaning which the term ‘international history’ has acquired, in practical 
application, during the last thirty years are, therefore, helpful and wel- 
come, and I take it that there are four senses in which we now use it, each 
having however its unsolved problems. It can, in the first place, refer to 
those aspects of foreign history the study of which may spread inter- 
national amity through international knowledge: this is history used as an 
education in ‘internationalism’. It can, in the second place, refer to the 
story of world politics conducted by non-State organizations, the League of 
Nations and so on, and of those movements of thought and action which 
are genuinely or predominantly universal or non-national. Thirdly, it may 
mean the history of relations between national States, inter-State history, 
‘inter-national’ if we spell it as two words; this is not much different from 
what we also know as diplomatic history. And finally international history 
is often, and indeed usually, assumed to deal with those more recent 
developments of international politics which form the antecedents of the 
international crises of the present and future: it is modern history as a 
background for the study of contemporary international events. 

A legendary Chinese emperor is said to have received envoys from 
neighbouring tribes as early as the year 2353 B.c., and King Herod traced 
the ancestry of his diplomatic agents to the angels and messengers of God. 
Let us admit at once, then, that our four definitions represent severe 
limitations of a vast field of study, and that to enter this field through the 
gate of contemporary interest is to find ourselves in its most fiercely 
contested corner. The subject so approached and defined is mainly a 
product of our generation. Macaulay’s New Zealander might have to 
inspect the ruins of our civilization, but only in a distant age; and the 
student of modern history entered the twentieth century with illusions of 
lasting security which showed little concern with the diplomatic activity 
of contemporary governments. “We are heaping up material’, said Bury in 
1903, ‘much less for our grandchildren than for generations very remote’.* 
But already before 1914 historians were beginning to discover the curious 
and, it would seem, organic connexion between international crises and the 
publication of documents. We can date the beginning of the change in 
governmental practices in this matter to the years immediately preceding 
the first world war, when the classic, but ever incomplete, secrecy of the old 
diplomacy was beginning to be replaced by newer publicity methods which 
resulted, for example, in the wholesale revelation of recently concluded 
pacts during the Balkan Wars. 

Two world wars, and much sorrow, futility, and achievement have 
fastened our interest ever more closely to these recent international 

1 J. B. Bury, An Inaugural Lecture (Cambridge University Press, 1903), p. 32. 
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problems. Accordingly, international history arouses certain expectations: 
for like all institutions and branches of learning that bear the adjective 
‘international’ it seems to involve, in this difficult modern age, many of the 
problems of human survival. The founder of this Chair, Sir Daniel Steven- 
son, defined these hopes when he said that the teaching of history in the 
past had had a strong nationalist bias, and that ‘the teaching of history 
internationally and as far as practicable without bias would tend to sub- 
stitute for this spirit a spirit of international co-operation, peace and good 
will’. That end is still remote, and I am not, I hope, unduly pessimistic in 
suggesting that we are less convinced today than we were thirty years ago 
about the humanizing effect of such studies and of the educative value of 
contact and travel generally. 

But the view of the historian’s function which—in our day at least—is 
usual in England would assign him only a minor degree of responsibility 
for this state of affairs. His contribution to the formulation, and even the 
understanding, of policy, and the correction of what is wrong in con- 
temporary policy, must be, at best, limited and indirect. He is not called 
on to cure the body politic, or to minister to a mind diseased: his function 
is diagnosis rather than treatment, and it is for others to apply the lessons 
that can be drawn from the case history of the patient’s excesses, bad 
living, and occasional continence. The knowledge that he can supply may 
even suggest new follies, and there is little that he can do about it. He must 
not cry ‘peace, peace’ when there is no peace. 

The minister of state and the civil servant who advises him are, indeed, 
the true contemporary historians: they examine their files for the light they 
throw on the recent behaviour of foreign governments, and it is only rarely 
that the academic historian will have access to these documents before 
they have ceased to be of all current interest. And although statesmen 
may draw conclusions from the less immediate past, it does not follow that 
these will be the same as the professional historian’s. For forty years after 
Bismarck’s death in 1898 historians glorified his later role of peacemaker: 
as far as it lay within our power we dropped some very broad hints as 
to how we should like future German politicians to behave. It was, never- 
theless, the earlier Bismarck, the conqueror of genius who could isolate his 
opponents before destroying them, to whose memory the German leaders 
turned at the two moments of decision—in early July 1914 and early 
March 1938. And on the other hand when politicians appear to act on the 
judgement of academic historians the results may not be particularly 
happy. Reading the recently published British Foreign Office Documents 
for the summer of 1939 one is struck by the anxiety of the British Govern- 
ment to leave Hitler in no doubt as to its intentions: this undoubtedly 
echoed a very widely-accepted criticism of British policy in July 1914. It 
did not act as a deterrent; on the contrary, it supplied Nazi propaganda 
with excellent material on the encirclement theme. But if as historians we 
fall short of complete achievement in co-operation, peace, and good will we 
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can certainly accept the injunction to teach as far as practicable without 
bias as no more than the normal standard of our profession. 
International history in our second sense—the history of an inter- 
national life outside that of inter- or multi-national contacts—can also 
make no more than restricted progress in present circumstances, when 
State interests remain dominant. The history of international institutions 
and of international co-operation has not been neglected, least of all by 
Webster and his students, Zimmern and the historians of the League, and 
those who have written on the theory and practice of diplomacy. Inter- 
national history in this sense has a certain place in histories—or perhaps 
one should say case studies—of international law, and there is a con- 
siderable body of work on the history of neutrality by Strupp, Bonjour, 
Turlington, Borchard, Jessup, Deak, and Orvik which has perhaps been 
rather neglected by British historians. It remains true that in the absence 
of the thing itself its history cannot be written. Nor are there many signs 
of advance towards a wider unity in interpretation, transcending national 
boundaries. Historians who can find substantial agreement about the 
objective facts of some highly intricate diplomatic transactions remain 
divided by moods and ideologies which do not disappear with closer 
acquaintance: in this sense we are moving away from a European unity 
which Acton could take for granted in 1895 and Bury could see in 1903 
as the prelude to the upward development of mankind through immense 
cycles of time. We may, for example, have doubts, inevitable after a great 
war, as to the continuity of our political life, and yet we are not unduly 
pessimistic: it is rather from the vanquished that there arise prophecies of 
the doom of our civilization itself. Spengler’s predictions were followed a 
generation later by those of Albert Weber, who bid a gloomy ‘farewell to 
history’ in 1945. The repudiation of the past in post-1918 Germany was 
reflected in the historical field in such gestures as the publication of the 
Kautsky documents, and the feud with the Kaiser’s Germany was con- 
tinued in the Nazi era in books which lectured the German people at length 
for ‘ingrained weaknesses’ and a bewildering variety of negative tendencies. 
Weber, shocked by the sheer physical destructiveness of modern war, saw 
in the blindness and frivolity of those who had unleashed it on a shrunken 
world the end of the ‘old history’ inaugurated, as he put it, by the 
equestrian tribes 1,200 years before Christ. Although German historians 
soon recovered from this extreme of pessimism, Meinecke in 1946 advo- 
cated a return to pre-Bismarckian federalism, and there was a general 
assault on Bismarck’s reputation, which had flourished between the wars. 
Russia and America on the other hand could not view their victories in 
1945 as other than a vindication of their political and economic systems, 
of their recent titanic efforts, and of their astute rulers; so that each under- 
took with assurance the peculiar mission of leadership to which it felt itself 
called. Even in the United Kingdom, where so much in the immediate 
post-war years seemed to point to a permanent decline in international 
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status and strength, there was no general repudiation of traditional 
policies. Thus the victorious Power sees the advance even through tribula- 
tion in terms of progress and fulfilment. And outside the moods that 
divide and unite us in the world of struggle there is the third climate of 
neutralism which has spread its ambiguous influence so surprisingly in the 
last decade: we can only await with curiosity the historical writing that 
may follow the inspiration of Belgrade and Cairo, Delhi and Bandoeng. 

We must reconcile ourselves therefore to an international history with- 
out, in this sense, an international historiography, but with the increasing 
mastery of inter-State relationships which is one of its essential pre- 
liminaries. When Sir Charles Webster spoke of these matters on a similar 
occasion in 1933 he remarked on the extent to which, even during the 
previous thirteen years, the century that divided the Napoleonic from the 
first world war had been revealed.! Since then we have done something to 
meet the complaint that disproportionate attention has been given to the 
nineteenth century at the expense of earlier centuries of the modern era, 
and at the same time the flow of monographs on nineteenth century 
diplomacy has continued, although it still tends to follow well-established 
channels determined by the earlier accessibility of archives, and to be too 
narrowly confined to the European field. These are, however, no more than 
normal incidents in the normal battle or see-saw between specialization and 
generalization, although at the moment some consolidation of the gains of 
research would be welcome, and historians might do well to have second 
thoughts about Acton’s famous injunction, ‘problems not periods’. 

But the proximity of contemporary politics, and the fact that the 
atmosphere of crisis in the world of affairs since 1914 has influenced, some- 
times in subtle ways, the world of scholarship, have created problems that 
are by no means typical. Doubts have been expressed as to the suitability 
of this recent period as a field for historical investigation ; Dr R. W. Seton- 
Watson gave the first of many replies in his Creighton lecture for 1928, in 
what was then a novel plea for contemporary history. I shall not attempt 
to add to this rather elderly debate in which, as I believe, the validity of 
these studies has been abundantly vindicated ; the controversy throughout 
has been very much a parochial affair of English historians, with few 
echoes abroad. The reply is essentially that, in any period of history, 
investigation should proceed whenever and wherever adequate documen- 
tary evidence is available. It would, however, be foolish to deny that there 
is probably no branch of history in which the bulk of the material and the 
rapid shifts of controversy and policy can so divert and localize the 
historian’s interests. ‘The living’, in Professor Srbik’s moving phrase, ‘are 
often too ready to deny the dead the right to live’.2 ‘Each generation’, 
wrote the young author of the River War, ‘exults in the immediate possession 


1C. K. Webster, ‘The Study of International History’, History, vol. xviii (July, 1933), 
. 103. 
aide H. von Srbik, Aus Osterreichs Vergangenheit (Salzburg, Otto Miiller Verlag, 1949), 
p. 270. 
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of life, and regards with indifference, scarcely tinged by pride or pity, 
the records and monuments of those that are no more’.! A few illusions 
about the novelty of his circumstances may be no bad thing for the man of 
affairs in an age of crisis: on the other hand the historian’s function loses 
all meaning if he too loses touch with the past. It is perhaps a fair criticism 
of writings on recent international history to say that (with certain notable 
exceptions) they tend towards massive and inconclusive debate about a 
too-limited range of topics; a simple issue can be unnecessarily confused 
by a scholarly deployment of too much evidence. This may mean no more 
than that the historian is seeking to write objectively in what are thought 
to be adverse circumstances. But perhaps he exaggerates the degree of 
adversity: perhaps indeed, to be quite blunt, the international historian, a 
little unnerved by accusations of bias, is inclined to overrate his own 
capacity for passion. 

His real difficulties are of a more technical character. There is a usual, 
although rather misleading, tendency to regard periods for which govern- 
ment archives are open as territory permanently occupied, so to speak, for 
historical investigation; whereas for recent history the gains may be 
temporary. Publication of documents has certainly owed much to the war- 
guilt issues of 1914 and 1939: if, as we no doubt fervently hope, there is no 
third war, will there be a similar flow of documents in future? Some 
collections were opened and then closed after 1918; these included part of 
the Austrian archives for the years 1895-1914, and the archives of the 
Tsarist embassies in various European capitals. Just how much of the 
German Foreign Office material now in England will be permanently 
available to historians is also, at the moment, doubtful. But these are 
isolated occurrences, and in general we seem to have moved into an era of 
publicity in which, for a variety of reasons and from a variety of sources, 
ample though never complete evidence of international developments will 
normally be available to within about a decade of our own day. There is, 
for one thing, the competitive factor: when one government chooses to 
publish its documents for a given subject or period others are almost 
bound to follow. There is, again, the effect of the publicity which is now 
automatically given to many negotiations by League and United Nations’ 
discussion and documentation. In time also there has appeared a tendency 
in liberal-democratic countries to increase the recency and range of publica- 
tion, not necessarily through choice (conservative-minded officials must be 
allowed some nightmares) and not even through immediate public demand, 
but rather through the mere assumption in official circles that the demand 
exists. The United States, after a slower start, is now setting the pace: 
the abandonment of secrecy since 1941 has been almost as important an 
event in American foreign policy as the abandonment of isolationism, and 
might survive a partial return to isolation. Totalitarian practices before 
1939 varied enormously, but not on the side of reticence: the contrast is 

1 W. S. Churchill, The River War (London, Longmans, 1899), vol. 1, p. 11. 
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startling between the secrecy that surrounded Bismarck’s alliance system 
in the eighteen-eighties, and the trumpeting abroad of Hitler’s alliances, 
anti-Comintern agreements, non-aggression pacts, and the like. Here the 
aim was to terrify, rather than to deceive; deception came in the exaggera- 
tion, rather than in the concealment, of the truth. For the same reason 
there was no need to halt the stream of refugees with their horrifying, but 
sometimes misleading, stories. 

But there may be other grounds for uncertainty. Can the historian, 
even if he can rely on the continued publication of documents, also rely on 
the publishers? Lord Acton said that ‘one key is always excepted’, and 
Professor Butterfield said the same, although at somewhat greater length, 
a generation later. ‘Governments try to press upon the historian the key to 
all the drawers but one, and are very anxious to spread the belief that this 
single one contains no secret of importance’.! I would quarrel with this 
only in so far as it assumes abnormal conditions in the present era. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of history, whether we are examining a trace of Pilt- 
down man or of latter-day superman: the historian, far from regarding the 
problems of interpretation that face him in the study of the more recent 
sources as unique, should rather be reassured that they make his academic 
studies worth-while. And in any case the difficulties can be exaggerated. 
Deliberate falsification of official evidence is comparatively rare, and for 
the most part is used for temporary and contemporary effect, rather than 
to deceive the student. It is hard to conceal for very long. There is the 
temptation to dine out on the story of a successful cowp, well illustrated by 
Bismarck’s failure to keep quiet about the Ems telegram, the story of 
which was circulating widely by the late eighteen-seventies. Internal 
evidence may reveal the fraud, as in the case of the Agram treason trials in 
1909. The same is often true of documents issued by governments for self- 
justification in the midst of international crises, and in any case refutations 
come speedily from the other side, and are usually sufficient to put the 
historians on their guard, although they appear to have accepted at least 
one deliberate forgery in the German White Book on the origins of the 
second world war. The suppression of documents is a different matter. 
When one compares published series of documents with the archives from 
which they are drawn, omissions can always be found; this is true not only 
of the nineteenth century blue books, but also of the British and German 
series on the origins of the 1914 war. But many of the omitted documents 
will be found to be trivial or repetitious, and an editor may miss important 
documents inadvertently. Examination of the German Foreign Office 
archives now in England reveals cases in which instructions were given for 
specific documents to be withheld from historians.? But without such 
concrete evidence it is a mistake to assume that some unidentified official 


1 Lord Acton, A Lecture on the Study of History (London, Macmillan, 1896), p. 4; H. 
Butterfield, ‘Official History: Its Pitfalls and its Criteria’, Studies (June 1949), P 130. 

2 Cf. Dr Thimme’s remarks, quoted in N. Rich and M. H. Fisher (editors), The Holstein 
Memoirs (Cambridge University Press, 1955), p. 181. 
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knows the contents of the files, and is extracting incriminating documents 
from them; it is more likely, among the multitudinous deposits of modern 
diplomacy, that the historian who is called on to study or edit official 
papers will be consulted by officials as to what is there. So vast are the 
records, now measured in miles of shelf space, or in tons, that we can 
almost be grateful to the bonfire at the Quai d’Orsay which destroyed, a 
little prematurely, so many of the French records in June 1940. The con- 
ception of the few essential documents in the locked drawer is, in short, a 
picturesque survival from the days when all the essential documents could 
be gathered into one locked drawer. Nowadays the historian has himself to 
establish some order of priority among a superabundance of even the 
essential material, and the appearance of an intermediate class of pre- 
liminary sifters or narrators in government offices may remove responsi- 
bility for the final search from both officials and historians. 

There may well be a tension between the historian and society, more 
serious than any that can arise between him and the official world. I need 
not emphasize the plain truth that there are some themes that one cannot 
expound, some books that no publisher will accept, during the great 
national crises. We may forget, however, that there are permanent limits 
to public interest which in a very different way may hamper the historian’s 
study of the less contentious themes. In liberal-democratic politics under a 
two-party system there are, outside controversy, issues that are considered 
too technical, too undramatic, or sometimes too important, to justify the 
staging of attacks for party advantage. The result is a system of un- 
acknowledged reticences amounting almost to taboos on some matters of 
great importance. It was, for example, a characteristic of great Power 
status before 1939 that one did not make military weakness a reason or 
excuse for inactivity in international politics ; alternative, and usually less 
relevant, reasons, received disproportionate attention. As publication 
tends to follow public demand these concealed issues will not be well 
documented, and the historian himself, as the child of his age, may be 
largely unaware of their significance unless he consciously seeks a com- 
prehensive understanding. There also grows up in these circumstances a 
body of folk history with its own standards of appraisal and condemnation, 
and even its own rules of evidence: a simplified version of past events which 
politicians need and must accept because it provides the working assump- 
tions on which they base their programmes. In office they may be driven 
to uneasy compromise, continuing the facade of an older policy while 
seeking to attenuate its effects in practice. J. M. Keynes called this ‘the 
Montessori system for the child, the Public’, and he added, ‘he who contra- 
dicts this child will soon give place to other tutors’.1 In external relations a 
familiar situation is the continuance of national hostility to a former 
enemy, to the neglect of newer, less obvious, rivals. Lord Salisbury re- 
marked in 1879 that the mere mention of negotiations with Russia, ‘how- 

1 J. M. Keynes, Essays in Persuasion (London, Hart-Davis, 1952), p. 46. 
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ever innocent they may be, drives a considerable number of people in this 
country immediately insane’.+ 

It is from these, and perhaps similar, circumstances—the high interest 
of the more dramatized issues, the bulk and uneven distribution of docu- 
ments, suspicion of governmental deception, unconscious acceptance of the 
simplicities of folk history perhaps—that there arises the tendency to a 
certain narrowing of studies which is, as I think, a rather alarming charac- 
teristic of recent international history. The controversy over the origins 
of the 1914 war is the supreme example of this canalization; it produced an 
academic flood in which the hope of turning the historians’ conclusions to 
political advantage was soon lost without trace. 

The story of this remarkable debate would in itself be eer detailed 
study. My own guess would be that, merely counting heads, at least go per 
cent of people in the United Kingdom still accept, in spite of the universal 
rejection of this belief by historians, the original 1914-18 war-guilt thesis 
as applied to Germany. The same, I imagine, would be true of France, and 
perhaps of the United States. It is still, as far as I am aware, the official 
view of British Governments, however much individual ministers and civil 
servants may have accepted the revisionism of academic historians, We 
may well ask what precise advantage the German Government gained from 
the publication of its forty-four volumes on pre-1914 German diplomacy 
between 1922 and 1929. All we can say is that if its aim was to destroy the 
simplicity of the original war-guilt thesis, it succeeded ; but if it hoped for a 
positive academic judgement helpful to German aspirations in the nineteen- 
twenties it surely failed. The rapid amelioration of Germany’s international 
position after 1924 was due to other factors than the writings of Fay, 
Barnes, Fabre-Luce, Ebray, Michon, and other critics of the Allies outside 
Germany. The debate rapidly became complex and academic. In Ger- 
many, alongside such vigorous defenders of German innocence as Mont- 
gelas, Wegerer, and the writers of the Kriegsschuldfrage, the culpability of 
Germany was asserted in varying degree by Karl Kautsky, Eugen Fischer, 
and others, and even Wegerer’s definitive study, Der Ausbruch des Welt- 
krieges (1939), was surprisingly critical of German policy on many points. 
The difficulty of harnessing academic opinion was illustrated by the un- 
happy efforts of a Franco-German group of historians in 1935 to produce 
an agreed version of the origins of the war. The extremely narrow range 
of these studies must also be noted. In 1943 Albertini, the last major 
historian of the crisis, listed 140 works on the causes of the 1914 war 
(incidentally omitting Fay), and the majority of these deal with the 
immediate origins only. We still know surprisingly little about the diplo- 
matic history of the war years that immediately followed. Yet we have 
134 volumes on other aspects in the Carnegie Economic and Social History 
of the World War. Even within its own limits the study of the origins of the 


1 Lady G. Cecil, Life of Robert Marquis of Salisbury (London, Hodder and Stoughton, 
1921), vol. 11, p. 347- 
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1914 war has not been exhaustive: because the pre-war documents came 
from the diplomatic archives of the Powers they showed few traces of the 
influence of general staffs, finance-capitalists, journalists, and others whose 
role cannot even yet be finally assessed. 

All this suggests that the appeal to history cannot easily be turned to 
profit by governments: to be convincing an abundance of documents must 
be published, but the more there are the less likelihood will there be of a 
straight answer. Equally it is true that historians should not overrate their 
influence on affairs. The study of the origins of the second world war may 

again turn the activities of too many historians into a too narrow channel, 
_ for the analogies with 1914 at first seem close: a new war-guilt issue, vast 
series of documents, and so on. But as it happens the war-making inten- 
tions of the German Government were on this occasion soon seen to be so 
amply proved that the controversy has not yet come to life as a subject for 
academic dialectics. Today, ten years after the end of the war, no serious 
defenders of Axis innocence have appeared even in Germany (perhaps, 
when one remembers the nineteen-twenties, it would be more appropriate 
to say not even in England). There has been instead quite a fierce pursuit 
of domestic guilty men in those countries—particularly Great Britain and 
the United States—which have been prepared to open or publish their 
archives. But these issues have, it seems to me, already lost much of their 
original vitality in England, although not in the United States. 


It is sometimes a criticism of inaugural lectures that they demand a 
comprehensiveness of scholarship which no one, least of all the lecturer, is 
able to supply. But some broadening of studies after a generation of 
profitable research is a modest enough objective. To set the twentieth 
century in a broader perspective with nineteenth and perhaps eighteenth 
century developments is to discover continuities which the student of con- 
temporary affairs—and even more perhaps the official or politician or 
journalist immersed in current business—can easily miss. This may be, on 
the part of the working diplomatist, a mere failure, in no sense peculiar to 
our generation, to read the earlier papers and records. If the Emperor 
Nicholas 1 could have stopped talking long enough to read the text of the 
Russo-Turkish treaty of 1774 there might have been no Russo-Turkish war 
in 1853. The essential reason, however, arises from the circumstances which 
make the politician, in the sense that I have suggested, the only true con- 
temporary historian. His function, at one stage, is genuinely historical; 
it involves, for the purpose of current business, the ability to weigh 
evidence on which the academic historian will work later; but the investiga- 
tion can normally have little depth in time, and as the circumstances of 
official business are always novel in themselves the remoter past—even 
that of five or ten years before—may be an irrelevancy and a distraction. 

This point was impressed on me when I began in 1942 to collect 
material for the history of a war-time British government department. I 
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found that every administrative expedient that it was using had been 
anticipated in the first world war; and I found at least one senior official 
who was unaware of this fact, and apparently somewhat deflated by it. 
In this case I felt that the earlier experience might still have been studied 
to some advantage. Three official histories (one by H. W. C. Davis) had 
been written between 1920 and 1937 about the corresponding ministry in 
the first world war: no one seemed to have read any of them. The official 
studies recent experience because it gives him the most relevant stage in the 
development from the earliest prototypes of weapons, techniques, and 
policies: not because the earlier developments are non-existent. The 
historian, with a different purpose, must not be satisfied with a similar 
self-sufficiency. 

This is the real sense in which there is divergence between academic 
and official history: in time a point is reached at which international 
history must issue a declaration of independence if it is finally to establish 
itself as a subject of academic study. I must add that independence in no 
way rules out the need for co-existence. We rely heavily on official 
documents; the subject would not exist without them. Nevertheless the 
documents, like the busy life of the government office, involve us in the 
rush of current business, looking—quite rightly—more to the future than 
to the past; the historian who gives too much of his attention for too long a 
period to this absorbing, empirical activity will also find that his studies 
have too little depth in time. I have suggested some general reasons for 
this development, but the fact that many historians of our generation are 
themselves involved in the writing of official histories must strengthen this 
tendency. 

The changes in international relations since 1914 are certainly too 
obvious and extensive for us to deny their revolutionary character. But 
continuity has also been maintained, and there is no simple formula by 
which we can measure what is novel and what is traditional in our present 
situation. We are, perhaps, more likely to exaggerate than to minimize 
the degree of novelty in our break with the pre-1914 world. Too sharp a 
contrast can be drawn between omnipotence and impotence in Europe’s 
mid-nineteenth century and mid-twentieth century roles; certainly too 
sharp a contrast is usually drawn between Russia’s position in these two 
periods. It would appear that the facade of militarism and imperialism in 
Tsarist Russia led us to exaggerate its military strength just as seriously as 
the democratic and prcletarian fagade led us before 1941 to underrate it 
under Communist rule. On the other hand, while the changes in United 
States policy since 1941 have been made familiar to everyone, the extent 
of change in British foreign policy has probably been underrated. For the 
first time in our history we are maintaining in peace-time standing armed 
forces powerful enough to support continental interventions; Russian 
policy has abolished the distinction in our outlook between European and 
imperial or non-European interests; there is a surprising measure of agree- 
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ment—even on matters like conscription—between the front benches; 
Pax Britannica has become Pax Americana; we have been brought to 
earth and have so identified the maintenance of peace with our own 
security that the knight errantry of Gladstonian Liberalism is dead. 

Perhaps no better example of the tendency to exaggerate the uniqueness 
of recent developments can be found than the assertion, which comes to 
us from the United States, that diplomacy has entered on a twilight 
period of decline since 1919. This conception of the ‘vanishing diplomatist’ 
refers in particular to the rather numerous instances in which heads of 
States, from Lloyd George to Roosevelt, felt that they could get on more 
quickly without the experts, and to the limited and decreasing confidence 
of the Nazi hierarchy in the ardour of the Wilhelmstrasse officials, in spite 
of their willingness to join the party and to wear the new uniform designed 
by Frau von Ribbentrop. Yet there is no novelty in the history of diplo- 
macy in the loyal but sceptical servant of a national revolution: ‘my 
country, Right or Left’ has covered a multitude of situations both before 
and since 1917. There is also no novelty in the case of the dynamic foreign 
minister or head of State who finds himself irked by the scepticism or 
contrariness of his professional advisers. President Roosevelt is now said to 
have had a deep-rooted prejudice against the members of the United States 
Foreign Service, and Ribbentrop raged periodically against the loyalty of 
his staff—with some justification, if half their post-war stories of secret 
obstruction are true. But Canning had to ‘stab and kill and strangle’ Lord 
Strangford by sending the Duke of Wellington to St Petersburg in 1826, 
and Disraeli seems to have distrusted all his ambassadors fifty years later: 
Loftus was a mere Livadian parasite, Odo Russell was afraid even of 
Bismarck’s shadow, Sir Andrew Buchanan was a hopeless mediocrity, and 
soon. Bismarck carried his feud with Count Arnim to a public trial, and it 
was obvious even to foreign observers that some of the aristocratic 
ambassadors of the Third French Republic were conducting foreign policies 
of their own. 

This is not to say that tension between ambassador and foreign 
minister may not have a new significance in our generation, but it is a 
useful discipline, in view of our tendency to exaggerate the cataclysmic 
character of recent developments, to look first for continuity. What is new 
during the last forty years is a growing ideological cleavage between States 
and groups of States which frustrates the conciliatory function of diplo- 
macy and, on the other hand, a growing range and technical complexity of 
problems in the foreign offices, which increases the indispensability of the 
expert. This was Ribbentrop’s dilemma. As in so many other spheres the 
Nazi solution was a makeshift, and only partly successful: although the 
career diplomatists held all the important embassies after 1937 they were 


1 Cf. G. A. Craig and F. Gilbert (editors), The Diplomats, 1919-1939 (Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1953), pp. 5-II, 16-22, 419-36, and chaps. 16-19; P. Seabury, The Wilhelm- 
strasse (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1954), pp. 149-70. 
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told only what it was desired that foreign countries should believe: the 
real aims of German policy were usually concealed from them. Such an 
inefficient system could not last. But it could not be ended by the mere 
liquidation of diplomatists. It is not clear how far Soviet practice has 
effected a genuine change, although it has certainly put ideological sound- 
ness first. The new men of the Soviet régime were soon in evidence; 
describing their manner and procedure in Persia in the early nineteen- 
twenties an American observer wrote,! 

... they not only do not obey the ordinary rules of bourgeois society but they do 
not desire to obey them—which immediately establishes an almost impassable 
barrier. The effect in Persia is extraordinary. In a country devoted to the 
minute details of social procedure—a country where such matters assume a 
really abnormal importance—the Soviet diplomatists make their own rules. . . . 
They do not return calls, except from ministers or royalties; they do not place 
their guests at dinner in the customary way, or in any other way for the most 
part; they dress without regard for the sacrosanct traditions of the world in 
i they are obliged to live, and they shave generally about once every ten 

ays. 

Undoubtedly a new diplomatic policy accompanied the new economic 
policy in Russia; the social roughness of the early nineteen-twenties was 
replaced by a correctness which, however, never passed beyond co- 
existence to fraternization. Lord Strang’s very interesting account of the 
situation after the dismissal of Litvinov on 3 May 1939 nevertheless 
suggests that there was a growing ease of intercourse with other govern- 
ments which the inner governing circle in Moscow distrusted; during the 
critical weeks of the summer of 1939 informal discussion between the 
Western representatives and the Soviet officials became for a time im- 
possible. But however this may be, the diplomatist, Soviet or otherwise, 
does not vanish. And we may perhaps see in the secluding of ambassadors 
and the blurring of the distinction between ambassador and spy analogies 
with late medieval and Renaissance diplomacy which are disquieting rather 
than novel. 

An adequate understanding of the new balance of world power would 
call therefore for a re-examination of change in the strength, relative and 
absolute, of all the leading individual States during the last 100 or 150 
years. To accomplish this the historian would need to move outside the 
field of purely diplomatic contacts and to consider the economic, geo- 
graphical, and military circumstances which have conditioned decisions 
of policy, looking also for the inhibitions and traditional attitudes which 
may in turn have hindered their realization. He might well start by 
posing a question: what, in each State strong enough to influence inter- 
national relations, were the basic assumptions of weakness that determined 
State action? This would be a more searching question than its alternative 
about national strength, for the latter can never be quite freed, even among 


1V. Sheean, The New Persia (New York, Century Co., 1927), p. 225. 
2 E. L. Woodward and R. Butler (editors), Documents on British Foreign Policy (London, 
H.M.S.O., 1954), Third Series, v1, nos. 122, 376; cf. v, no. 509. 
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experts, from the mysticism of hope which leads every government to give 
itself a secret weapon of unproven potency for the hour of trial—whether 
it be a dreadful bomb, a just cause, or the ability of the national genius to 
triumph over the facts of economics. 

A more searching study of the influence of economic and strategical 
considerations on the formulation of policy is particularly desirable. 
Writers like Mahan, Woodward, Marder, Richmond, and Tunstall have 
given ample material for studying the influence of sea power on policy, 
although army advice is harder to find. But in the economic field the 
diplomatic historian must seek the aid of the expert on ground that should 
be common, but is to some extent strange, to both. Decisions on economic 
policy can so often be shown to have been wrong, in the sense of being in 
conflict with at least some contemporary expert opinion, that we are led to 
some unflattering conclusions about the apparent inefficiency of the official 
machinery for advice. If the Allies overrated the German ability to pay in 
1919 the Germans correspondingly underrated the French ability to pay in 
1871. While Mussolini with an empty treasury was declaring robustly in 
April 1940 that no great Power ever lost a war through economic weakness, 
the Allies were almost equally convinced that economic blockade would 
win the war single-handed. Both were wrong: and we know today that the 
Germans persistently overrated their industrial strength for war until 1943. 
The difficulty here is partly the technical one of evidence. It is easier to 
find the advice given to governments by the foreign offices than by the 
armed services, and easier to find the service advice than the economic. 

Thus our study must broaden out from the point of our present ex- 
periences, and in the abundance of new evidence we have opportunities 
which are great but possibly, alas, transitory. As in a distant age a New 
Zealander stands under a ruined girder of the London School of Economics 
he may reflect that our phase of study in international problems was but a 
transition between a nineteenth century stability which saw no need to 
bother about contemporary history and the darkness of totalitarian rule or 
atomic annihilation. But if we gamble on an uncertain survival, with a 
half-mystical optimism about man’s intuitive capacity to stop just short of 
self-destruction, we are in no way separating ourselves from the main 
tendencies of our civilization. It is not the historian’s task to direct policy 
or point a moral, but to supply data on which others may act: and there is a 
sense in which the follies of the past, silhouetted fitfully against occasional 


gleams of sanity and good will, may yet arouse this instinct for self- 
preservation. 


May 1955 


GERMAN EASTERN POLICY 


YESTERDAY AND TOMORROW 
IMMANUEL BIRNBAUM 


HE expression ‘Eastern policy’ means different things to different 

people in Germany, as elsewhere. To some it conjures up ancient, 

historical, romantic ideas, the expansion of Germany in the East. 
This is symbolized by an old German song, Nach Ostland wollen wir reiten, 
which was sung during a part, not the whole, of the Hitler era. To others 
in Germany an ‘Eastern policy’ means something quite different, but no 
less dangerous. To them it means a policy of co-operation with the East, 
a policy associated with words like “Tauroggen’—which was a place where 
a Prussian general made an arrangement with a Russian general to march 
against the West. To these people an Eastern policy means the opposite of 
a policy with the West. Neither of these policies is meant, however, when 
the need for an Eastern policy is referred to today in German newspapers, 
meetings, or in Parliament. Physically, it is impossible to ‘ride East’ from 
the Federal Republic because the necessary roads and communications 
just do not exist ; nor would anyone want to do so because of certain recent 
experiences which have left a deep impression on the German people. The 
idea of working with the East has no role in current policy—or has as yet 
no role to play. A few months ago I asked a French colleague, who is 
known as the best-informed man on present-day Germany, whether he had 
encountered any such ideas and he replied: “No, you mean collaboration 
with the East? A large party favours it in Paris, and I hope that it will 
not succeed. But I never came across it in Bonn and its environs’. Thus 
when we speak of a German Eastern policy all we mean is that there should 
be some connexion, some relationship, with the East. 

There was and is, of course, an Eastern Department in the German 
Foreign Office. In it there were, and are, excellent experts on Eastern 
Europe as she was, who read their Pravda and Trybuna Ludu, and collect 
newspaper cuttings and speculate on Eastern events. They could not con- 
duct an Eastern policy, not only because the occupation Powers did not 
allow it, but also because they were not recognized by the countries of 
Eastern Europe and had no representatives there. When Yugoslavia broke 
with Moscow, she established diplomatic relations with Bonn and was 
promptly removed from the Eastern Department of the Foreign Office, 
because officially she was no longer regarded as part of Eastern Europe. 

But this state of affairs could not last for ever. The United Kingdom 
had representatives in Moscow, Warsaw, Prague, and Budapest ; the United 
States, whose official policy is not regarded as particularly friendly 
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towards Communism, had diplomatic relations with all these countries; so 
had Italy, so had France. In the long run Germany could not remain 
entirely without Eastern contacts—if only for geographical reasons. 

There were, of course, some kinds of contact. Trains went from Berlin 
to Moscow. There was some trade between the Federal Republic and 
Poland—with a Polish trade mission in Frankfurt; there was some trade 
with Hungary—and a Hungarian trade mission in Frankfurt; there was a 
very modest trade with the Soviet Union. Countries of the Soviet bloc 
declared that they regarded the siate of war between themselves and 
Germany as ended. Finally the ratification of the Paris Agreements gave 
the Federal Republic greater freedom of movement in her foreign policy, 
the Russians stated their desire to ‘normalize’ relations with her, and the 
Federal Chancellor was invited to Moscow. 

The difficulty about future German Eastern policy is that it can 
hardly build on any of the traditional policies. If we examine the past we 
find that for at least a century and a half there were two main, and 
mutually opposed, tendencies. There was the tendency which, in its later 
variants, went back to the time of the partition of Poland—a German 
Eastern policy which co-operated with Russia to partition Poland, to keep 
the parts of Poland thus acquired, or to re-acquire parts of what had been 
Poland. The most important exponent of this policy was Bismarck. Dur- 
ing the Crimean War Prussia, with Bismarck’s approval, decided not to 
support Britain and France but to remain formally neutral, thus actually 
helping the Russians. A few years later, in 1863, he concluded the so-called 
Convention of General von Alvensleben with Russia which helped the 
Russians to keep down the last important Polish rising. This policy of 
Bismarck’s did not only represent an anti-Polish tendency or the wish to 
keep Polish territory (Posen, West Prussia), but it was also directed 
against the Western Powers. It was an echo of the policy of the Holy 
Alliance after it became an alliance of Eastern Powers and was thus an 
attempt to secure Prussia’s rear for the Franco-Prussian conflict of 1870-1. 
Then the Russians did nothing and allowed Bismarck to act. Even a much 
later event (important but, I believe, not as important as commonly 
assumed in the West), the Treaty of Kapallo of 1922, was still strongly 
influenced by Bismarckian concepts. 

But there always was another tendency in Germany as well, one of 
which possibly not enough is known in the West. This other tendency was 
based on the early recognition, dating from the time of the division of 
Poland, that Russia had become the big, expansive, military Power on the 
continent, that Russia was pushing West, and that Germany would have 
to protect herself or share the fate of Poland. This policy was one of friend- 
ship and co-operation with the smaller Eastern European nations. It 
aimed at combining the Baltic peoples, Poland, and, through Austria, the 
peoples of the Danubian area, for the containment of Russian expansion. 
In 1848 a Prussian government was actually on the point of starting a war 
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against the Tsar, with France, in order to liberate Poland and to force 
Russia back—Tsarist Russia, reactionary Russia, the Russia of the Holy 
Alliance. But France was not prepared to act. There was a precursor of 
M. Herriot there who argued that it might be possible at a future date 
actually to be able to work with Russia. His name was Lamartine (and he 
was quite a good poet), but at the decisive moment he would not support 
the two leading men in Prussian politics, the Minister President Baron 
Arnim and the Foreign Minister Count Arnim. The Prussian revolution, 
this attempt at a liberal renewal in northern Germany, foundered on these 
factors of foreign, Eastern policy. Similar motives inspired some advisers 
of Wilhelm 11 who terminated the reinsurance treaty with St Petersburg 
concluded by Bismarck. These men said again—as Bismarck’s enemies 
had done—that our place is at the side of the West. They wanted again 
to help the smaller nations of Eastern Europe and to create a containing 
force against the expansion of the East. During the first world war this 
idea developed into a policy, into the attempt to create a new Poland, new 
Baltic States, to give Austria-Hungary a new hold on her Slav citizens, 
possibly an expansion to the south-east; it became a real Border 
State policy under Chancellor Bethmann Hollweg. These two schools of 
thought on German Eastern policy ran through all the German political 
parties. 

Starting on the Left, with the Social Democrats, we find on the one 
hand the enemies of Russia who still adhered to the teachings of Marx and 
Engels that Russia was the great reactionary force of the age, the enemy of 
liberty. This group included Wilhelm Liebknecht who never tired of 
repeating Napoleon’s dictum that Europe had only the alternative of 
becoming Cossack or democratic; it included another Social Democrat, 
more of a Jacobin than a Marxist and, in fact, of French origin, by 
name of Georg Ledebour whose friendship for the Poles earned him the 
nickname ‘Ledeburski’ in the Reichstag; on its extreme right this Social 
Democratic group included Eduard David, a reformist (a name then 
1 applied to moderate Social Democrats), and one of the parliamentary 
7 pillars of support for Bethmann Hollweg’s Border State policy. 

On the other hand this same Social Democratic group included friends 
of Russia, both on its Right wing and its Left. There was above all the 


f fiery Rosa Luxemburg who though born in Poland was, even while living 
S there, not pro-Polish but pro-Russian and who always preached one ser- 
f mon, in the thesis for her doctorate and later in Germany: that the Com- 
e munist revolution could only succeed in association with the Eastern, 
e Russian revolution, which was the only great revolution, the others having 
\- national limitations; on the extreme Right there was a small literary sect 
it the members of which contributed to a Socialist monthly and drew up a 
e literary blueprint for a continental policy. They were all greatly afraid of 
J England and wanted to combine France, Germany, and Russia. They 
r were, in fact, just as Russophil as the extreme Left, and during the first 
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world war advocated a separate peace with Russia so that the defeat of 
the main enemy, England, could be proceeded with. 

The Catholic Centre showed the same general picture. There we find 
on the one hand a man like Mathias Erzberger, the real prophet of the 
border States. He travelled widely, he even found princes who wanted to 
become kings there, and he was Bethmann Hollweg’s main support in the 
founding of the States; but almost next to him in the Reichstag sat a man 
with whom he was linked by close ties on many internal issues, the later 
Reich Chancellor Joseph Wirth. We now know, from the still unpublished 
papers of Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, that Wirth was the strongest sup- 
porter of General von Seeckt. Together with Seeckt, Wirth advocated a 
war against Poland, to divide her once again with Russia. And poor 
Brockdorff-Rantzau, we now learn, was always fundamentally opposed to 
a pact with the Soviets, and wrote anxious letters to Berlin urging that one 
should by all means preserve the peace with the Russians, but that a pact 
with them would be a very dangerous thing; one should not offer the little 
finger to the devil, for he would take the whole hand. Wirth was opposed 
to the appointment of Brockdorff-Rantzau and to his remaining in Mos- 
cow, and in favour of a military alliance with the Soviet Union. 

It is the same picture again when we come to the Right, to the Con- 
servatives. They included, even in Bismarck’s day, old Anglophils who 
said ‘no deal with the Russians’-—Bunsen, the Prussian Minister in London, 
was one of them, and the Conservative Prussian King Friedrich Wilhelm 1v 
was another. Among the parliamentarians was the Conservative historian 
Hans Delbriick, one of Germany’s best political minds and editor of the 
leading political monthly in Berlin for very many years, who advocated 
good treatment of the Poles and other minorities, and argued one should 
work with them for the danger came from Russia. In the same (Conserva- 
tive) party another historian, Otto Hoetzsch, a specialist on Russia, re- 
mained a Russophil after the Tsar had been murdered and the Bolsheviks 
had come to power and maintained his opinion that Germany’s national 
greatness could only be achieved in league with the Russians. 

Thus we see that the two tendencies of German Eastern policy were 
present in all the political parties. And today? Today these tendencies 
have become irrelevant, because the choice no longer exists between Poles, 
Balts, and Czechs on the one side and Russians on the other. Today the 
peoples of Eastern Europe confront us as a solid bloc. Nor is it a bloc that 
only results from conquest by Moscow. In questions of foreign policy it 
really is united, at least for the time being. 

I lived in Eastern Europe before and for a few years after the war. 
I know, of course, that the inhabitants of Warsaw and Prague do not love 
the present régime or its policy. But this dislike does not apply to its 
foreign policy. We must not assume that the vast majority of the popula- 
tion which hates the Communist régimes in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary, disapprove of the foreign policy of their governments. Let me 
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give one example. Poland is more Catholic now than she was before the war. 
Today 96 per cent of her people are Catholics, compared with 72 per cent 
before—the Jews, the Protestant Germans, the Orthodox are no longer 
there. The Catholic Church is thus one of the strongest forces that are to 
a certain degree independent of the régime. The late Cardinal Hlond, its 
Primate, never received a representative of the new régime or paid them a 
visit. But he invited the Cardinal of Westminster to come to Poland and 
see for himself that the re-Polonization of the Oder—Neisse territories 
meant that they had also been re-Catholicized and that that frontier was 
therefore in the interest of the Catholic faith. The Cardinal of Westminster 
came and gave a few friendly interviews to the Polish press which people 
do not like to quote in Germany, which even Rome may have found a bit 
one-sided, but which nonetheless have their own significance and weight. 
Cardinal Hlond was not acting under pressure from the Polish Govern- 
ment, which did not know and did not wish to know. When he died the 
government tried to stop the people attending his funeral. But he was in 
favour of that frontier, and such examples could be multiplied. 

In Munich, for instance, we have 40,000 emigrés from Soviet domi- 
nated territories, we have the big American radio stations Free Europe 
and Liberation, and some emigré newspapers. I know many of the people 
from countries in which I lived for so long and meet members of the Polish 
emigration. As regards the Oder—Neisse line they endorse the policy of the 
present Warsaw Government. They condemn that government morning, 
noon, and night over the wireless, but they do not condemn its foreign 
policy or its collaboration with the Russians for the preservation of those 
frontiers—which does not mean that they may not say wise and friendly 
things to Germaus tov. Polish historians and diplomats may say: we have 
a common fate, we must come to a better understanding. But none of this 
touches concrete questions of foreign policy. A short while ago the publi- 
cist Julian Mieroszewski advocated in Kultura, a great and well-informed 
Polish periodical appearing in Paris, that we should have a common 
foreign policy too—because, this Polish emigré said, we must both accept 
the present frontier. The Poles must renounce the 184,000 square kilo- 
metres which they had to cede to the Soviet Union in the East, and the 
Germans must renounce the 104,000 square kilometres which they had to 
cede to the Poles. Nothing could be done about this and we should there- 
fore agree on that basis. But surely one does not have to make an agree- 
ment with others for purposes of resignation. If one wants to resign, one 
can do it unaided. 

The Czech emigrés too condemn the régime of President Zapotocky 
and Minister President Siroky in Prague. But on the question of the 
expulsion of the Sudeten Germans from their former homes anti-Com- 
munist Czechs are as implacable as the Communists, even in exile. Of 
course these expulsions had their historical cause, being the answer to the 
option for Hitler of a large majority of Sudeten Germans who thus, as 
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Czech citizens, acted against the interests of their country. The expulsions 
were not organized by Communists, but by followers of Dr BeneS. 

All this shows that there are no allies in Eastern Europe for Germany 
for an anti-Russian policy. We must take Eastern Europe as a single 
entity which is united on foreign policy. This unity extends to the 
churches which dislike the régime and even to exiles living abroad. Nor 
do I believe that the Russians will abandon their present Polish and 
Czech allies in order to bring about a new partition of Poland as the 
Tauroggen politicians of our day try to convince us. These last years 
Moscow has somewhat relaxed its grip on the minor Eastern European 
nations, and it would practically lose it if it were to give up the territorial 
order of 1945. The experience of the war and the post-war years has made 
the majority of the German people reluctant to embark on any unilateral 
pro-Russian policy. Illusions about the possibility of a new common 
border will not alter this state of mind. 

What, therefore, should be the aim of a future German policy in the 
East? The answer that has to be given may be banal, but is necessary 
nevertheless: our first aim must be the preservation of peace; our first task 
is to see to it that the Eastern frontier of the Federal Republic remains 
peaceful. It was because we knew that we could not do this alone, faced 
with the greatest military power of the Continent, that a large majority of 
the German Parliament, and a somewhat smaller, but still decisive, major- 
ity of the German people pronounced themselves in favour of the London 
and Paris Agreements. But preserving the peace does not only mean 
defending it against the danger of aggression from the East, it also means 
that the German people should not be used as a battering-ram against the 
East. The Germans want to defend the peace on their Eastern frontier; 
but they do not want to conduct an aggressive policy there. 

Anyone who has watched the long drawn out debate on German re- 
armament knows that the German people, and above all the young Ger- 
mans, are not keen on it. They have not yet recovered from the two great 
traumatic shocks sustained by Germany: Hitler’s misuse of the right to 
self-defence for a war of aggression, and the total collapse and uncondi- 
tional surrender. This is why a normal process like taking over national 
defence on one’s own account, as it exists in Sweden and Switzerland, is 
still felt to be something abnormal. These sentiments may be quite a 
good thing and General Gruenther may have been right when he said that 
this very dislike of rearmament was a strong guarantee against it being 
misused again. For I am convinced, and with me, I believe, the vast 
majority of German public opinion, that even our most important terri- 
torial aim in the East, namely the reunion of the Federal Republic with 
the German Soviet zone, can only be achieved in peace. 

No doubt this peace will start with a period characterized by the pre- 
servation of the present status quo. We know it and we are psychologically 
prepared for it. Without such a period of peace we cannot even begin to 
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break down the rigid wall between the Federal Republic and the entity 
that wrongly calls itself the German Democratic Republic. No German 
government must ever forget that this problem will continue to exist, and 
that this state of affairs between the two German territories cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely. Any policy of the Western Powers which does not 
acknowledge this fact will be mistrusted in Germany. But we in Germany 
must acknowledge the fact that a detente between East and West cannot 
start with reunification, that this is one of the most complicated problems 
of detente, and that the detente must have proceeded very far before we can 
so much as begin to tackle this problem, step by step, and in a form that is 
still far removed from reunification in one State. This realization is grow- 
ing in Germany. That is why it was possible for the Federal Chancellor to 
reiterate that only peaceful means would be used for reunification; and 
that is why it was possible to say in the German press that the detente 
could not begin with reunification, but would have to begin with such 
questions as disarmament and the atom bomb. Only when the fronts have 
ceased to be rigid would we be able to start a partial lifting of the frontiers 
between the two Germanies. 

Secondly, we need a resumption of a return to normality in our econo- 
mic relations. Such economic relations exist, they are controlled, and their 
scope is the subject of statistics. The West knows exactly what they 
amount to. The Power most mistrustful in these questions, the United 
States, has become much more tolerant as regards our modest Eastern 
trade. The German industrialists, German wholesalers, and German 
economic authorities have no illusions about future possibilities in Eastern 
trade. It does not amount to more than a very small fraction of our total 
foreign trade. There may be room for some increase, but not much. We 
know that the countries of the East have not only achieved their pre-war 
aim of becoming industrialized, but that they even produce the major part 
of their means of production; that they have little to offer us; that as a 
tule they like to accept goods, but are very tardy in their payments and 
counter-deliveries. If, therefore, we are allowed to trade with the East as 
much as we want to—always excluding purely strategic goods—this will 
not create any illusions. On the contrary. It is when we are prevented from 
doing it that the idea develops of untold opportunities which the wicked 
West wants to keep to itself. Once everyone can inspect those opportuni- 
ties freely, the illusions dwindle. 

There is another problem in the East, that of the Oder—Neisse line. It 
is a totally different problem from that of reunification. We believe that 
the frontier drawn between what is now the German Democratic Republic 
and Poland is unjust. There is an old legal maxim that injustice can never 
become justice save by the consent of the injured party. I think that, at 
the moment when the chance occurs of securing a free Germany up to the 
Oder and the Neisse, the readiness for a de facto agreement on the rest will be 
overwhelming ; there will be a feeling that as long as Dresden and Leipzig, 
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Potsdam and Rostock are once more united with us, the other territory 
which has hardly been inhabited by Germans in the last ten years can be 
left to its present fate, provided there is some compensation for the injustice 
suffered and mitigation of the worst hardships. There are still millions of 
refugees. Thanks to our economic boom the majority of them have found 
work. But many of them are still associated with the refugee organizations. 
These organizations take a much less conciliatory, much more implacable, 
view of the problem than the refugees themselves, or those of them who 
have been absorbed into the West German economy. But if we look at the 
Swedish example, we see how long it took before Sweden really accepted 
the separation of Finland. Finland belonged to Sweden for about the same 
length of time as Silesia and East Prussia to Germany. In the case of Fin- 
land and Sweden it was just over six hundred years, in that of Silesia and 
other Eastern territories and Germany just under six hundred years. In 
1809 Sweden lost Finland as a result of a Russo-Swedish war. It was not 
until 1855 that Sweden was prepared to accept this fact finally, although 
wise and respected people had said long before that it would be necessary. 
It thus took Sweden about forty-five years to resign herself to the fact, and 
in her case the conditions actually made it easier. With us too, not much 
will be possible in the first generation. But the children of the Silesians in 
Bavaria talk Bavarian, East Prussian children in the Rhineland speak 
Rhenish dialects. They care much less about all this, and one day it may 
be possible to reason with them calmly and show them that not every 
wrong is righted in this world. 

About twenty-five years ago, during the Weimar Republic, I was sitting 
one day with a few Polish politicians. We were discussing the revision of 
the German-—Polish frontier of that time, with which people were not satis- 
fied in Germany—there were such questions as the Danzig Corridor and 
Upper Silesia. The only person present who was not a German or a Pole 
was a wise old man from the West. He was called Léon Blum and had just 
become Chairman of the French Socialist Party. When we had all had our 
say and got properly heated in the process, he said in his lucid French: 
‘Now I understand that the problem of the German—Polish frontier is as 
pressing as it is dangerous. It seems to me that our Polish friends should 
do everything to make the problem of revision less pressing, and our Ger- 
man friends everything to make it less dangerous’. This may be a some- 
what theoretical, academic recipe, but it is the best advice I have ever heard 
on the question of German Eastern policy on the relationship between 
Germany and her Eastern neighbours. 

Britain can look back on much experience as mediator between peoples 
who cannot quite see eye to eye with each other. I hope that London will 
one day again play a mediating, a helping role, one that achieves real 
reconciliation on both sides, and I am convinced that if the occasion should 
arise, we shall not be disappointed in British policy. 
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GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE IN THE 
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has abandoned the cult of the individual leader in its previous form. 

Soviet newspapers no longer pay exaggerated tribute to any one man, 
and Soviet writers and poets no longer express the sycophantic adulation 
which was so characteristic of the Stalin period. At present the Soviet 
Communist Party not only rejects the personality cult as ‘reactionary’ and 
‘idealistic’ but also misses no opportunity to emphasize that the popular 
masses are the creative force of history and its only hero—in every country 
of the world. In these last two years since the passing away of the dictator 
the facade of a happy, united, Soviet nation has crumbled. Stalin’s suc- 
cessors have revealed by their actions how unpopular the Soviet Com- 
munist system has been, how far it has been at variance with the basic 
aspirations of the peoples of Russia. 

When the new ‘collective leadership’ of the Praesidium of the Com- 
munist Party took over the government of the USSR it was found im- 
possible to rule with the uncompromising rigidity so characteristic of the 
last years of Stalin’s dictatorship. The many actual and potential difficul- 
ties and tensions in the country forced the new team of leaders to a number 
of gestures and promises. All these were calculated to appease the Soviet 
public and to consolidate the post-Stalin régime. They also showed that 
the party chiefs had no illusions about the real frame of mind of the peoples 
of Russia, their sufferings, grievances, and demands. The remedies which 
the régime devised may have been half-hearted and limited but there was 
no doubt that the government realized which aspects of the régime the 
people disliked most intensely. [t would be an arduous and protracted 
undertaking to draw up a complete catalogue of the grievances of the 
Russian people, but the policy of the Malenkov government allows us to 
decipher what might be called its minimum demands. First, re-establish- 
ment of the rule of law by breaking the power of the MVD; secondly, 
improvement of the standard of living by the encouragement of the con- 
sumer goods industry and imports from abroad; thirdly, respect for the 
remnants of private peasant property and, in general, easing of the plight 
of collective-farmers ; and fourthly, greater freedom in the intellectual field. 
Of course, this short list leaves a good deal out of account, particularly 
foreign policy, where there has been a departure from certain Stalinist 
methods both because of their failure and because of the discontent which 
they encountered in Soviet Russia herself. 
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I am not suggesting that the Malenkov government was in every case 
exclusively or primarily concerned with meeting a popular grievance, or at 
least dispelling the dissatisfaction of the people by promises. The motives 
of the Soviet leaders were mixed and complicated. Most of the new 
measures of the régime, whatever their impact on the public, were a by- 
product of the struggle for power between various Communist personalities 
and groups. The reforms of the government and the policy statements of 
the party aimed in many cases only at a mutual out-manoeuvring and 
unmasking. Nevertheless, each of the rivals was anxious to win over to his 
side the great unknown factor, the people of Russia. Each one strove to 
appear as the least of the evils confronting the country. This was perhaps 
most obvious with regard to the first group of government measures and 
promises which I have listed—those which concerned the rights of the 
individual. At first Beria tried to win popularity by taking the credit for 
the exoneration of the so-called ‘doctor-poisoners’ and by launching a 
propaganda campaign about the ‘sacred and inviolable rights’ of Soviet 
citizens. But nobody in Soviet Russia was willing to accept the myth of 
‘Beria the liberal’. As chief of the MVD he was the most hated person of 
the régime. The other members of the Soviet hierarchy clearly saw that 
neither an amnesty nor a promise to revise the Soviet penal code would 
make any impression as long as the MVD remained the dominating force 
in Soviet policy. So in liquidating Beria and his principal collaborators 
they not only settled personal accounts but also tried to dissociate them- 
selves from some of the worst excesses of the Stalin era. By depriving the 
MVD of its leaders and by stripping it of certain of its powers, the Party 
Praesidium thought to safeguard its own political survival and also hoped 
to obtain the moral support of those who had been victims of police terror. 
Here the government and party leaders must have had in mind first and 
foremost certain categories of party members who under Stalin had been 
purged or pushed aside without regard to their standing in the country 
and their popularity. For instance, the new rulers showed a certain con- 
sideration towards some of the surviving ‘Old Bolsheviks’ who were 
persecuted at one time and then ignored. Many of these shades from the 
past, old fighters for Communism from Lenin’s days, were decorated with 
orders and medals ‘for outstanding services to the revolutionary movement’ 
or ‘to the Soviet State’. In almost every instance the decoration meant the 
rehabilitation of the person concerned and an implicit apology for past 
victimization. 

Another group of people who, at least to a certain degree, have been 
rehabilitated recently, are members of the former guerilla forces who 
operated behind the Nazi lines during the second world war, and others 
who, by force of circumstances, spent some time in occupied territory. 
The MVD and the party itself meted out very harsh treatment to many of 
these people after the war. Trumped up charges of ‘collaboration with the 
enemy’ were frequently made—in some cases even five or six years after 
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the end of hostilities. Whole groups of Communist guerilla fighters were 
accused of unpatriotic behaviour and their leaders denounced as pseudo- 
underground fighters, upstarts, and traitors. This caused such widespread 
embitterment, particularly in the Ukraine, that the post-Stalin régime 
thought it wise to do something about it. All the injustices which had 
been committed were attributed to Beria and his local representatives, and 
a certain number of them were redressed. 

Then there was the somewhat different case of the Zhdanov sup- 
porters. Zhdanov, the member of the Communist Politbureau and Party 
Secretariat who died in 1948, was Party Chief in Leningrad, and all leading 
posts in this large and politically vital Soviet city whether in local govern- 
ment, State offices, or in the party itself were naturally occupied by his 
personal followers. These were purged en masse a few months after’ 
Zhdanov’s death. Whatever its reasons the purge is likely to have split 
the party in Leningrad, where it has nearly 400,000 members. So the 
appeasement of the Zhdanov group may have appeared to some of Stalin’s 
successors as an act of political wisdom. The rehabilitation of the Zhdanov- 
ites started timidly at the end of 1953 and was only completed in December 
1954, when the former Security Minister Abbakumov, said to have carried 
out the arrests in Leningrad five years ago, was sentenced to death and 
executed. This gesture towards Zhdanov’s supporters was made not only 
at the expense of Beria’s posthumous reputation, but also to the detriment 
of Malenkov who was Zhdanov’s rival and who benefited from the Lenin- 
grad purge if he did not altogether instigate it. 

These attempts of the régime, or rather of its most powerful figures, to 
appease certain groups inside the party, are probably no more effective 
than the repair of Trishka’s coat in Krylov’s famous fable. Trishka first 
mends the elbows of his coat by cutting off the sleeves, and then he puts 
the sleeves right by cutting off the flaps with the result that the coat looks 
queerer than ever. Khrushchev seems to have been following this example. 
He may have reinstated certain people and obtained their good will, as for 
instance the former Zhdanovites, but at the same time he has created a 
large group of new malcontents, particularly the many protégés of Malen- 
kov. To start with, Khrushchev squeezed the Malenkovites out of their 
posts in the party. In the first year of his term of office alone Khrushchev 
replaced as many as twenty-five first secretaries of Communist provincial 
organizations in the RSFSR, the Russian republic, by people of his own 
choice. Since February 1955, when the premiership was taken over by 
Marshal Bulganin, his ally in the contest for power, the dismissal was 
extended to members of the government. Under the pretext of an effi- 
ciency drive the Khrushchev—Bulganin team has staffed a number of 
ministries with its own people, simultaneously dislodging the favourites of 
the short-lived Malenkov era. 

This fighting for positions takes place on such Olympian heights, and 
usually in such secrecy that the ordinary Soviet citizen is quite unaffected 
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by it—at least in any direct way. But it teaches him one important lesson, 
namely, how little has changed basically in Soviet Russia even if the MVD 
has been emasculated. There is still no rule of law in the Soviet Union; 
everything depends on the verdict, not to say whims, of a small clique of 
people, or rather on the outcome of the struggle between several cliques, 
a struggle in which the people itself is a powerless onlooker. 

Stalin’s successors tried at first to make some gestures to relieve the 
second major grievance of the Russian people—the endless material sac- 
rifices which the régime has exacted in the past. They took cognizance 
of the fact that the people hated Stalin’s big construction works of Com- 
munism and saw them as ‘monstrous gluttons which swallow everything 
and deprive the broad masses of articles of consumption’, as Nikolay 
Bukharin once described the factories of Soviet heavy industry. The most 
daring Stalinist project, the Main Turkmenian Canal, which was to be 600 
miles long and result in the emergence of a vast new oasis in Central Asia, 
was dropped. Publicity for the other construction projects, the hydro- 
electric giants, the power stations of Kuybishev, Stalingrad, and Kakhovka, 
was toned down; and to the Volga—Don Canal, the one project which was 
implemented, the Soviet press referred in sober and disappointed terms. 
This was an indirect tribute to the sufferings caused by the construction of.. 
the canal both to the builders who had had to work under the most difficult 
circumstances and to the thousands of Don Cossacks who were moved 
away from the canal site under considerable protest. Stalin’s great plan 
for the transformation of nature which provided for the planting of exten- 
sive shelter belts in the Russian south was also shelved, or at least the 
grandiose scale on which it was originally conceived was greatly reduced. 
Instead of all these gigantic building and afforestation plans Malenkov 
promised ‘abundance of consumer goods in two or three years’ time’. 
Although the priority of heavy industry was never seriously challenged by 
the men in supreme authority, Soviet propaganda set out to give the 
impression that the Soviet consumer would get a new deal. Quite a num- 
ber of decrees were passed which were intended to increase the production 
of consumer goods and improve and extend retail trade. In particular 
there was the remarkable decree of 27 October 1953 entrusting the Minis- 
try of the Defence Industry with the organization of the mass production 
of small cameras and ordering the Ministry of the aviation industry to 
produce motors for bicycles for the civilian population. It is likely that the 
Soviet leaders themselves considered that the new consumer goods policy 
was from the outset a short-term manoeuvre, but probably there were 
many people throughout the country who took it more seriously or who 
at least wanted to believe in its sincerity. A number of economists in 
particular tried to pin the government down. They built a whole theory 
around Malenkov’s embryonic new course, which they identified as a last- 
ing and fundamental switch of Soviet economic policy. This helped to 
spread many illusions throughout the country and even among party 
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officials. In the second half of 1953 and throughout 1954 the Soviet 
Government rather favoured this optimistic if erroneous interpretation of 
its policy. But since the winter of 1954 when the attention of the régime 
was again focused one hundred per cent on heavy industry and rearma- 
ment it became too dangerous to go on fostering wishful thinking. The 
public had to be prepared for unpopular measures, for new shortages, and 
new sacrifices. So Pravda came out with a sensational article on 24 
January 1955 which denounced the over-confident economists as ‘vul- 
garizers of Marxism’. This article spelled the end of Malenkov’s new 
course and was the prelude to his fall. 

The self-accusing letter with the Dostoyevsky touch which Malenkov 
produced when resigning from the premiership does not refer to any dis- 
agreements on questions of industrial output, but speaks mainly of the 
alleged incompetence of the outgoing premier in problems of agriculture. 
Whatever the real reason which prompted Malenkov’s resignation it is a 
fact that for a long time the peasant problem has been not only the key 
problem of the Soviet State but also the main reason for the internal 
conflicts inside the Communist Party. However, in recent years there has 
been agreement on one point. Nobody inside the supreme Soviet hierarchy 
seems to doubt that the collective farm system has been a failure, at least 
in the form in which it has emerged from the compulsory collectivization 
of the nineteen-thirties. It has been tacitly understood that the system is 
politically unsafe and economically inefficient. There are differences of 
opinion only over the ways and means by which the present shortcomings 
are to be remedied, and Stalin’s successors seem to have discussed them 
extensively and passionately. As long as Beria was alive no agreement was 
achieved. It is probable that Beria tried to enhance his popularity by 
putting forward a particularly radical plan of concessions to the peasantry 
providing for far-reaching protection of the private plots of land at the 
expense of the collective farms. This was not to the liking of the defenders 
of the Stalin tradition, in the first place Khrushchev. Khrushchev also 
advocates a ‘reform’ of the collective farm, but this reform consists in 
depriving them of any shadow of autonomy and internal democracy. In 
the last years of Stalin’s rule he had enough power to put part of his 
plan into practice. In 1950, he initiated an extensive campaign for the 
amalgamation of collective farms, as a result of which their number was 
reduced from 240,000 to just over 90,000. Khrushchev had other more 
ambitious plans too for the transformation of the collective farms. He 
put forward various ideas about the urbanization of the village and the 
building of rural townships; he visualized a new Soviet peasantry who 
would live in apartment houses and have no land or livestock of their 
own at all. 

Khrushchev had certainly developed Communist agrarian policy to 
its inescapable logical conclusion, but some other members of the hierarchy 
were frightened at the boldness of his schemes. The building of rural 
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townships would have involved a huge resettlement of the population 
which the Soviet State was not in a position to carry out—at least not yet. 
At the 19th Party Congress in October 1952 the project of the rural town- 
ships was officially condemned, and this in the report of the Central Com- 
mittee which was presented by Malenkov. Khrushchev never accepted his 
defeat as final. He never abandoned his basic conviction that the collective 
farm question must be solved by a gigantic sociological outflanking 
manoeuvre. Naturally, in the months that followed Stalin’s death he had 
to compromise. His power was still limited, the atmosphere was unfavour- 
able for any large-scale experiments and the primary objective of the régime 
was to make the peasants produce more food. In these circumstances he 
had to follow the lead of Malenkov who pursued a middle-road policy in 
the collective farm question. Malenkov, obviously with the support of the 
majority of the Party Praesidium, tried to buy the good will of the 
peasants with a number of concessions, in particular the reduction of 
delivery quotas, a steep increase in the prices which the State paid to the 
farmers for their produce, and a radical reform of the agricultural tax. 
The tax reform made more remunerative to the collective farm members 
their small private allotment and privately owned livestock. The tax on 
this private peasant property was cut by half and tax arrears were wiped 
out. This measure was of tremendous importance, since it was the first 
time for many years that the régime had called a truce in the war of attri- 
tion it had been conducting against the private allotment. 

And yet despite all appearances Khrushchev was able to go ahead with 
his plans after all. In August 1953, the Soviet Government announced the 
reform of the agricultural tax and within a month the Communist Party 
held its famous September plenum, which inflicted a new blow on the 
farming population. The September plenum, it is true, decreed a number 
of measures calculated to improve agricultural production, but its political 
significance lay in the fact that it shifted the balance of power in the 
Russian countryside once again to the detriment of the farmers. The 
centre of gravity was irrevocably and finally moved away from the 90,000 
collective farms to the 17,000 Machine Tractor Stations (MTS). The collec- 
tive farms were deprived of some of their best people and, in the winter of 
1953-4, 1,500,000 collective farmers were permanently transferred from the 
farms to the MTS. At the same time, the powers of the director of the 
MTS and his chief agronomist were very considerably widened. The MTS 
bureaucracy now virtually rules the collective farms. No collective farm 
chairman can be elected or remain in office without the agreement of the 
MTS officials. But the strengthening of the MTS did not result in the 
triumph of an autonomous managerial class. Khrushchev saw to it that it 
became a victory of the party by directing 50,000 reliable party men into 
the countryside and particularly into the MTS where the political work in 
rural areas was in future to be concentrated. The MTS are not only 
becoming political fortresses; they have also grown so much in size that it 
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looks as if they and not the collective farms will now become the cells of 
Khrushchev’s rural townships. 

This reorganization of the Soviet countryside produced both despon- 
dency and wishful thinking. There was despondency in the Russian 
villages, because the decrees of the Communist Central Committee led to 
mass dismissals of collective farm chairmen, agricultural functionaries, and 
party officials posted to rural areas. And there was illusion and wishful 
thinking because many farmers considered the reform of the agricultural 
tax as the symptom of a much more radical break with past Soviet policy 
than the government wanted it to be. They thought they could in future 
own more private property and that they could increase the number of 
private livestock beyond the narrow limits laid down in Stalin’s time. 
However, it seems that many of those who acted on this assumption were 
bitterly disappointed, and it is known that in some cases at least, such 
land and cattle as they had acquired for their personal use were again 
confiscated. 

The more Khrushchev’s power grew the more he was able to put for- 
ward projects which his opponents must have identified as expressions of 
‘megalomania’, or ‘giantomania’, as the Soviet term goes. This applies 
first of all to his scheme for opening up 30 million hectares of arable land 
in Kazakhstan and Siberia. The project was launched in February 1954 
and it was a serious challenge to the cautious and unspectacular Malenkov 
course. It involved the whole nation in a new costly experiment, the out- 
come of which could not be foreseen. It created new economic priorities 
which were detrimental to Malenkov’s consumer goods programme. It also 
imposed new sufferings on hundreds of thousands of Soviet citizens (the 
pioneer settlers who were to be sent to the reclaimed lands). Some voices 
of warning opposing the risky experiment must have made themselves 
heard and fears must have been expressed that the popularity of the 
régime was bound to suffer badly from any setbacks. But Khrushchev was 
strong enough to overrule all misgivings. He was able to count on the 
co-operation of the army which directed to the virgin soil areas whole 
groups of demobilized soldiers, often still in uniform and frequently to- 
gether with their commanders. The detailed planning of the virgin soil 
experiment shows once again how little the militant section of the Soviet 
hierarchy relies on the collective farm system. The land reclamation is not 
entrusted to collective farms which, at least in theory, are self-governing 
and co-operative bodies, but to State farms which are managed by their 
directors in the same authoritarian way as Soviet factories. 


So far I think that on the whole the post-Stalin régime has betrayed 
the hopes both of the citizen who is longing for greater personal security 
and for an improvement in his material situation, and of the peasant who 
aspires to a greater control of the soil which he cultivates. But perhaps 


the régime has at least given some satisfaction to intellectuals and artists. 
GG 
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Indeed, it would appear that a somewhat freer atmosphere has been estab- 
lished in the intellectual, artistic, and cultural field, not because of any 
inclination of the post-Stalin régime towards liberalism, and not even 
because it yielded to pressure from below, but simply because of the 
vacuum created by Stalin’s death, Stalin, it is true, has been replaced as 
Prime Minister and as Party Secretary, but nobody has taken his place as 
an ultimate and final authority on ideological questions. None of the 
present leaders of the party, least of all the strong man of the moment, 
Khrushchev, have made any contribution towards Marxist-Leninist 
theory. The existing theoreticians such as Mitin, Konstantinov, Glezer- 
man, Shepilov, Yudin, and others either stand completely outside’ the 
party hierarchy or occupy only subordinate party positions. Whatever 
they say will never be generally accepted as binding or as an infallible 
statement. Moreover, the collective leadership, however insincere and 
short-lived in Soviet politics, has meanwhile been extended to other 
spheres of Soviet life. 

The dictatorship of a Lysenko over biological science obviously could 
not continue once the political one-man-régime in the country was broken. 
And for the same reason organizations like the Union of Soviet Writers had 
to becorse slightly less authoritarian. Not all but some of the present party 
leaders may have understood that the official tutelage of arts and science 
had gone too far, and that it had had evil results. It has led to the near-ruin 
of Soviet literature, to the decline of cinema and theatre, and to a great. 
deal of stagnation in various branches of scholarship. The situation un-~ 
mistakably required new methods and also a new man to put them into 
operation. This man was appointed as late as March 1954 when Malenkov 
made Professor Alexandrov his Minister of Culture. Alexandrov, though a 
party man of considerable standing, was also a scholar—author of two 
monographs on Aristotle and a history of West European philosophy, He 
was probably more familiar with Western thought than any other Soviet 
Communist. Alexandrov had a well-known, indeed almost historic, feud 
with Zhdanov—Stalin’s arbiter elegantiarum—and this made his appoint- 
ment most unusual. It was a defeat for the orthodox Stalinists. One can- 
not know from first-hand what was Alexandrov’s role as Minister of Cul- 
ture. But in all probability his intention was to relax censorship and to 
stimulate greater freedom of discussion, However, the party secretariat 
under Khrushchev’s leadership may well have feared that a real lifting of 
the censorship, or even any too frank criticism of past shortcomings, would 
weaken the Communist Party and its ideological grip on the nation. As 
time went on Alexandrov had less and less say in the direction of Soviet 
cultural policy, and in March 1955 he was removed from his post. 

The shadow of old Stalinist intransigence and of KHrushchev’s increas- 
ing power lay clearly on the greatest cultural event which has taken place 
in the Soviet Union in recent years, the Congress of the Union of Soviet 
Writers which was held in December 1954. In a message to the Congress 
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the Communist Central Committee stated that there could be no question 
of Soviet writers and poets abandoning political bias and escaping into the 
field of pure art. The Congress itself was hardly an edifying spectacle. 
Most of the speeches were tame and uncontroversial. They compared 
unfavourably with the debates of the first Congress of Soviet Writers held 
in 1934. However, those who seriously endeavoured to take stock could 
not fail to admit that Russian literature had produced little worth while 
during the last twenty years. Mikhail Sholokhov, the famous author of 
And Qutet Flows the Don (1934), who made the one speech at the Congress 
which could in any way be called sensational, not only denounced the 
‘artistic poverty’ and ‘ephemeral character’ of most Soviet writings, but 
in a way he made the government responsible for what he called ‘literary 
miscarriages’. In his view, the government was at fault because of the 
system of Stalin Prizes which had corrupted and spoilt the writers who 
received them and had passed over the authors of some really good works. 
Sholokhov’s statement might give a wrong notion about the degree of 
freedom in Russia today. It would be fair to say that only a person of his 
literary fame could afford such a provocative pronouncement, which 
amounted to a challenge to the whole party line on literature. Sholokhov 
caused great embarrassment to the orthodox Communists who attended 
the Congress, and one of them, Fyodor Gladkov, a writer of little talent 
but a zealous party man, got up and made a formal protest. He said that 
Sholokhov’s petty speech had been permeated by an anti-party spirit and 
would be used by ‘adversaries’ against the interests of Soviet society. 
From the context of Gladkov’s speech it seemed plain enough that the old 
Communist writer was not thinking of any foreign adversaries but referred 
to the enemies within. Who they were Gladkov did not say, but as he spoke 
from the rostrum of a Writers’ Congress he might have had in mind those 
Russian writers and poets whose works, however talented, are never 
printed because they ‘are not in harmony with the new epoch’, to use a 
Soviet phrase. The existence of these unpublished poems, novels, and 
plays which are read out only to a small circle of trusted friends and which 
bide their time in the drawers of writing desks, is the real problem of 
Russian literature. Nobody at the Writers’ Congress, not even Sholokhov, 
could mention it in an open way. 


My remarks up to now apply more or less to all nationalities of the 
Soviet Union but a few words should be added about the special grievances 
of the non-Russian peoples and the way in which the post-Stalin régime has 
tried to meet them. I cannot deal with the sorrows and injustices which 
have been inflicted on those peoples in the long years of Stalin’s rule. 
Many of these injustices, like the extermination of all nationalist move- 
ments, were unavoidable from the point of view of the internal logic of the 
Communist system, but there were others which could have been avoided 
if the régime had shown more tact and psychological understanding of the 
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non-Russian races. In the last years of Stalin’s rule, in particular, Soviet 
patriotism assumed more and more Russian nationalist features. All 
peoples of the Soviet Empire were forced to pay tribute to the ‘Russian 
Elder Brother’ for its unselfish leadership in war and peace and for the 
help it had given to the other nationalities both in the Soviet present and 
the Tsarist past. This concept of the ‘Russian Elder Brother’, or ‘Elder 
Comrade’ which supplemented Marxist-Leninist ideology, meant in prac- 
tice that the non-Russian peoples were under a dual yoke: one was the 
Communist dictatorship and the other Soviet Russian imperialism. 

The post-Stalin régime could not afford to carry on this intransigent 
policy of national oppression. It had a vital interest in reducing the num- 
ber of ‘insulted and injured’ in the national republics. Much of the revision 
of the Stalin line in Soviet nationalities’ policy was carried out in the few 
weeks in which Beria shared the leadership of the Soviet State with Malen- 
kov, Molotov, and the other members of the Party Praesidium. Beria, the 
only top-ranking leader of non-Russian origin, in all likelihood posed as 
defender of the minor nationalities to consolidate his own position. It was 
before his fall that some of the Western Soviet republics, such as the 
Ukraine, Lithuania, and Latvia, rid themselves of a considerable number 
of Russian Communist officials and replaced them by ‘natives’. This was so 
popular a measure that it was not reversed even after Beria was ousted. 
On the contrary, Beria’s rivals seemed to be very conscious of the need to 
break with the Stalinist nationalities’ policy—not for reasons of principle 
but for opportunist considerations. In particular, they were anxious to 
make concessions to the largest non-Russian people, the Ukrainians. The 
ideology of the ‘Russian Elder Brother’ was revised. It was supplemented 
by the concept of ‘Russian-Ukrainian Brotherhood’. More Ukrainians 
received executive posts in the central administration in Moscow; a whole 
Russian province, the Crimea, was given to the Ukraine as a present to 
mark the tercentenary of the Russian—Ukrainian Union; and the powers of 
the Ukrainian Government in matters of education and economic manage- 
ment were widened. One will not go far wrong in seeing in this re-evalua- 
tion of the Ukrainian factor the master hand of Khrushchev, who has 
known all the past weaknesses of Moscow’s Ukraine policy from long 
first-hand experience as Ukrainian Premier and party secretary. 


The two main forces with which I have dealt in this paper, the govern- 
ment and the people of the Soviet Union, may seem to be of very unequal 
strength and importance. The government and the party are not only 
highly organized bodies but they also base themselves on a firm ideology 
which in all essentials represents a closed system of political thinking. The 
people of Russia, on the other hand, may appear to many only as an 
amorphous mass, or perhaps as an agglomeration of groups or even only 
as a sociological working hypothesis. But I think that any such inter- 
pretation is wrong. The people of Russia, or at least a section of the people 
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of Russia, is the bearer of ideological and spiritual alternatives to Com- 
munism. The régime itself is conscious of the fact that despite all rigidity 
of dictatorial rule it is challenged daily and hourly. Nobody, it is true, 
seems to work openly and visibly for its overthrow but, behind the window- 
dressing of monolithic unity and unanimity, rejection of the Communist 
teaching manifests itself in various ways, ranging from passive resistance 
to political indoctrination to the active profession of a religious creed. 
There is tacit ideological opposition in the solemn liturgies which thousands 
of Orthodox priests celebrate throughout the country, in the simple ser- 
mons which Baptist and Evangelical preachers, often ordinary workmen 
and peasants, deliver in humble meeting houses and in the prayers which 
the Russian grandmothers teach to their grandsons and granddaughters. 
I mention grandmothers—but this should not be interpreted as meaning 
that religion in Russia belongs to a dying generation. The leaders of the 
Soviet Communist Party, whatever they may proclaim in their public 
statements, know that religion in Soviet Russia is more than a survival of 
the past. They know that a new generation of believers has grown up 
under the Soviet régime and that the Christian faith in Russia has con- 
tinued to remain an ideological force for which Communism has been no 
real match. If the Soviet rulers were not convinced of the dynamic strength 
of the religious factor, they would hardly have launched the violent anti- 
religious propaganda campaign which started in the summer of 1954 and 
which still continues albeit in a modified form. The countless atheist 
newspaper articles and pamphlets which have appeared since not only 
reflect general anxiety at a religious revival but also uneasiness at the fact 
that religion penetrates into strata of the population which the party has 
hitherto considered as ideologically immune. 

The régime feels the competitive strength of religion particularly at the 
present time because Soviet Communism finds itself in a state of moral 
crisis which may turn out to be ultimately more important than the con- 
fusion provoked by political rivalries or the chaos on the agrarian front. 
At the close of the fourth decade of its existence the Soviet Government 
has become aware of its failure to create a new man and a new Communist 
morality. Any readers of the Soviet press or of contemporary Soviet - 
literature will soon realize that the Communist régime has been unable to 
dethrone Mammon. The philosophical materialism of Communism has — 
become the petty materialism of drab everyday Soviet life. It is as crude 
and selfish as anything existing outside the Soviet world. The régime itself 
has pandered to human weakness rather than combated it. By an elaborate 
and steadily perfected system of monetary incentives it has tried to turn 
the narrow materialism of the individual to its own advantage. Drunken- 
ness, hooliganism, and a superficial playboy attitude to life have taken hold 
of large sections of Soviet youth. These evils do not so much reflect a 
morally rotten attitude of the young Russians as their feelings of frustra- 
tion. Communism does not satisfy them any more, it appears to them as 
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the ideology of the old generation. They regard Marxism-Leninism as an 
unpleasant item in the school curriculum which gives no answer to their 
own problems. And no doubt they fear that the régime will sacrifice them 
to its own glory as it did the generations of young people before—this 
time for Khrushchev’s virgin soil experiment. No wonder that the less 
stable elements of the Soviet youth find their outlet in cheap pleasures 
whilst the better ones think seriously about the purpose of life. They turn 
their attention to genuine spiritual and cultural values or find consolation 
in the humanitarian ideals of Russian classical literature. 

It is this youth which may be expected to play a part in giving Russia 
a new shape and terminate the period which started with the October 
coup d’éat of 1917. But there are other forces too which will have a 
decisive say in this process of transformation, forces which are not yet 
clearly discernible but which, to use a term of St Paul, might ‘bring to 
naught the things which are’ at the present moment in Soviet Russia. 
Many people cannot envisage the possibility of a post-Bolshevik Russia; 
they think that the Soviet régime must go on, if only because it has man- 
aged to last so long. And yet the ups and downs of Soviet policy since 
Stalin’s death and the recent dismissals of so many leading government 
officials make it less difficult now to perceive an eventuality in which the 
Soviet Communist Party would lead towards disintegration. Then new 
unknown factors would of historical necessity come to the forefront of 
Russian politics. 


Address at Chatham House 
26 April 1955 
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AMERICAN OPINION AND FOREIGN 
POLICY 


GEOFFREY CHANDLER 


R DEAN ACHESON once said that public opinion constitutes 
Me: greatest problem in making American foreign policy. And it 


is a paradox that in a country remote from Europe, self-sufficient 
in many commodities, and with a long tradition of withdrawal from the 
world (at least in belief), the average man’s views are articulate and in- 
fluential on issues which would probably not evoke comment from. the 
average Englishman. Ask almost any American his view on European 
unity, the recognition of China, or Communism, and his response will be 
immediate, if emotional. The quality of thought contained in these re- 
sponses is probably low and the world is seen as a collection of emotional 
concepts. But it is nevertheless these responses and the motives which 
underlie them which are of vital importance in understanding the limita- 
tions of American foreign policy and in appreciating the sway that can be 
exercised by one of the most powerful public opinions in the world. 

It has been said that even in recent years about 30 per cent of the elec- 
torate on average are unaware of any given event in American foreign 
policy. Nevertheless there is greater awareness of the outside world’s 
existence today than there has probably ever been. The average news- 
paper—and there are no national newspapers in the United States except 
perhaps the Wall Street Journal—has far greater concern with foreign 
affairs on its front page than the average British newspaper. But the im- 
plications of America’s place in the world have by no means been fully 
grasped, and the United States has acquired world interests—such as 
Middle East oil—in as big a fit of absence of mind as that in which the 
British Empire was acquired. This ‘international illiteracy’, as many 
Americans describe it, is probably insufficiently appreciated in the United 
Kingdom, partly because of the concentration of newspaper correspon- 
dents in the very aware—and therefore untypical—city of Washington; 
and partly because the New York Times, the Washington Post, and Mr 
Walter Lippmann are more frequently quoted here than sources such as 
US News and World Report and Mr David Lawrence which reflect a more 
popular view. There is, moreover, a traditional sympathy between the 
American press in Washington and the Executive which often helps to give 
a false perspective to the true forces at work in determining policy by 
giving too much attention to Presidential and Administration views. 

It is frequently said that there is not one but many public opinions in 


1 Martin Kriesberg in Public Opinion and Foreign Policy, ed. by Lester Markel (New 
York, Harper, 1949), p. 51. 
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the United States. This remains true, particularly as far as concerns re- 
gional economic interests. But there is being increasingly formed today a 
single public opinion as regards international affairs. Gallup and other 
opinion polls show that regional differentiation in attitudes to foreign 
affairs is rapidly diminishing and is today probably negligible. Two of the 
most important barometers of opinion in recent years—Senator McCarthy 
and the Bricker Amendment —showed no clear demarcation either of 
region or occupation among supporters or opponents of each. This uni- 
formity of opinion means that however sensitive and flexible proposed Ad- 
ministration policy may be, it has to drag behind it an increasingly homo- 
geneous, and therefore less politically malleable, bulk in the form of public 
opinion. 

The creation of this opinion inevitably leads to paradox in popular 
attitudes. (Perhaps, however, it is worth saying that opinion polls often 
appear to provoke a rationalization at a point of time of an attitude which 
in practice is based on irrational motives.) This paradox is seen in the 
fierce rejection of any form of Socialism in the shape of ideology at home or 
abroad coupled with the acceptance of State interference—at least in the 
form of aid—in many domestic spheres. There are, of course, exceptions 
whose principles are carried through to their logical conclusion. Harold 
Lafayette Hunt, for example, reputedly the richest man in America, has 
been reported by a fellow-Texan as thinking that ‘Communism began in the 
United States when the Government took over the distribution of mail’.? 

Certain basic psychological factors which bear heavily on attitudes 
to foreign affairs cannot be omitted in a study of the role of public 
opinion. Perhaps the outstanding factor is what D. W. Brogan has de- 
scribed as a myth of invincibility—a belief in success bred of a very real 
achievement in solving industrial and scientific problems. This ‘cultural 
pressure towards improvisation and gadgetry’, as it has also been de- 
scribed * reaches comparatively high into the intellectual strata of the 
country where the simplifications and the instability of mass thinking are 
also equally shared. Anyone who remains in the United States long enough 
to talk to a taxi-driver and listen to Congress will realize that the content 
of thought on such subjects as China and Communism differs little in 
quality in either mouth. 

The success of improvisation at home and the possession of a high 
technological skill foster belief in the possibility of equally successful im- 
provisation abroad. But in the intractable world of international relations 
this attitude has met with increasing frustration and has brought about in 
the recent history of American foreign attitudes a pendulum swing from 
illusion to disillusion: from a desire to reform the world in America’s own 


1 Dated 7 January 1953, Proposing an Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States Relative to the Making of Treaties and Executive Agreements. American Foreign 
Relations 1953, ed. by P. V. Curl (New York, Harper, 1954), p. ror. An excellent analysis 
of the Bricker Amendment is given by Arthur H. Dean in Foreign Affairs (October 1953), 
pp. I-19. 2 Quoted by Fortune (May 1954), p. 212. 

3 Gabriel Almond, The American People and Foreign Policy (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 
1950), Pp. 149. 
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image to an isolationist wish to retire from it. The surface of American 
public opinion thus appears volatile and mercurial in its nature, shifting 
from one extreme to the other. But beneath this there is a deeper con- 
tinuum of concept. For both the attitudes which have formed the pen- 
dulum swing—reformist ideology and isolationism—are total attitudes: 
they do not allow for an empirical approach or for one that recognizes the 
differences between various countries, their differing needs, and different 
backgrounds. 

From this follows a second factor—the simplicity of view with which 
other countries are regarded, as all being potentially like the United States, 
or, when they fail to realize these potentialities, as being unhappy in their 
difference. The first point—the belief in potentiality—was illustrated by 
the suggestion that copies of the catalogues of Sears Roebuck and Mont- 
gomery Ward, the giant mail order stores, should be sent abroad as 
America’s ambassadors.! The second point—the misfortune of difference 
—is best described by Sinclair Lewis at the beginning of Main Street: 
‘What Ole Jenson the grocer says to Ezra Stowbody the banker is the new 
law for London, Prague and the unprofitable isles of the sea; whatsoever 
Ezra does not know and sanction, that thing is heresy, worthless for know- 
ing and wicked to consider’. 

A further factor which pervades the whole of American thinking is a 
moralistic attitude to foreign affairs. An eminent American described it in 
the following terms: 

The United States is too often deceived by its own verbiage about making 
democracy safe for the world. A certain intoxication from high-sounding 
phrases is needed during a war; but the trouble is that America remains drunk. 
To be realistic a Machiavellian rather than a moralistic attitude is needed. 
This form of apparent self-deceit can be regarded either as naiveté or ideal- 
ism; but idealism undoubtedly plays a large part and the prevalence of this 
attitude is hardly compatible with the views of those critics of the United 
States who look for diabolism in its policies and motives. Allied to this is a 
belief that politics have of their nature an opprobrious connotation and 
that the political implications of various actions need not be considered be- 
yond their immediate apparent outcome. This attitude prevailed at the 
Yalta conference and during the closing stages of the European campaign 
and is visible today in the failure to carry thinking on Far East policy 
through to its more distant implications.? 

The failure of post-war policy to bring a successful solution to world 
problems has led to a prevailing mood today of uncertainty, disillusion, and 
doubt of leadership. The most common reply on asking an American his 
opinion on his foreign policy is: ‘Have we got one?’ The prevailing problem 
is in fact to find an attitude to the outside world. The majority of Americans 


1 New York Times (13 October 1953). 

2 A lesser, but highly illustrative, example occurred at the time of the mutiny of the 
Greek army in Egypt in 1944. When leaflets were dropped on the mutineers calling on them 
to surrender, the United States authorities protested at the use of the symbol of the USAF 
as well as of the RAF—both of which were always used on leaflets dropped into Greece— 
on the grounds that this was a political and not a strategic or tactical action. 
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are uncertain whether world leadership is desirable and there are many 
who do not wish to recognize the inevitable fact that the United States 
cannot help being in a position of world leadership even if despite herself. 

Part of the cause of the present uncertainty lies in a sense of physical 
vulnerability experienced for the first time since the war of 1812. This has 
made its mark on the outward aspect of the country in the appearance of 
air-raid shelters and other precautions in the event of enemy action from 
New York to El Paso on the Mexican border and across to San Francisco. 
To an English eye these seem an excess of caution in a country which by 
comparison appears to have a planetary remoteness from attack. But if 
the United States is to be accepted as the key of Western defence it is 
clearly necessary that she should be prepared to defend herself at home; 
and such precautions should probably be welcomed, even if they may ap- 
pear sometimes to smack of hysteria rather than sound reasoning, for the 
very implication they give of awareness of the outside world and of a prob- 
lem beyond the boundaries of America. These defence measures, more- 
over, answer on a physical plane the problem which has still to be answered 
on a mental and emotional plane—the problem of finding an attitude to an 
outside world, always suspect and now in part actively hostile. 

This uncertainty suggests an attitude of withdrawal from the world, 
But it is clear today that isolationism in the old sense of withdrawal is dead. 
It continues to flourish in the columns of the Chicago Tribune which can 
still publish a leading article on the recent amnesty for conscientious objec- 
tors in the second world war pointing out the good sense of those who so 
objected and castigating those who dragged the United States into the 
war.! It is also illustrated by the appeal of Hamilton Fish Jr for a third 
party in 1956 to combat what he calls the ‘internationalism’ of both major 
parties, and by the elaborate thesis of Rear-Admiral Robert A. Theobald 
in a recently-published book* which purports to ‘prove’ that President 
Roosevelt had deliberately engineered the Japanese attack on Pearl Har- 
bour in order to bring the United States into war. 

But the dilemma for the old isolationist today is that he tends to be the 
most fervent opponent of Communism and is therefore caught between his 
tradition of wishing to retire from an entangling world and a desire to ex- 
press his hatred of Communism in action. This action can admittedly be 
translated into an isolationist form of policy in the shape of a large air force 
with its potential for massive retaliation without any need to commit 
ground troops in Europe or the Far East. But this is nevertheless inter- 
vention, and involves the heavy budget expenditure on defence which has 
so long been one of the targets for political attack. 

But in looking at the disappearance of isolationism it is perhaps im- 
portant to analyse more carefully its nature in the past. Isolationism was 
originally rooted in the American tradition of internal expansion and in the 


1 19 January 19 
2 The Final Fate ‘of Pearl Harbor (New York, Devin-Adair), 1954. Reviewed in this 
Journal, January 1955, pp- 98-9. 
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familiar fact of self-containment within one continent behind the shelter 
of the British fleet. It has been reinforced by a dislike of war and suspicion 
of foreigners. But beyond this again there developed in the Middle West a 
virulent isolationism based not on geographical isolation, but as Samuel 
Lubell has shown in his book The Future of American Politics,! on ethnic 
and emotional grounds. He has clearly demonstrated that the geographical 
basis of Midwest isolationism during both world wars was a myth, and that 
isolationism was rooted in an excess of interest in Europe rather than in 
absence of it: that it lay in strong racial allegiances, particularly of the 
German groups, rather than in a desire to escape for its own sake. Today, 
with Russia and Communism regarded as the main potential enemies, this 
ethnic allegiance no longer appears to play a significant part except where 
it enhances hostility to Communism among racial groups who have seen 
their countries taken over by Communist régimes.? 

While present-day isolationism is free of these ethnic influences and is 
in fact far more dependent on disillusion for its source, there are also eco- 
nomic forces at work which help to increase or diminish its intensity. Eco- 
nomic hardship can play a considerable role in dictating attitudes to the 
outside world, and the strength of isolationism shows a tendency to fluc- 
tuate with economic groups and with economic conditions. Domestic fac- 
tors such as inflation, the imposition of taxes to support a large defence 
budget, and equally recession and unemployment, condition very largely 
attitudes to tariffs, to aid to Europe and the Far East, and to other forms 
of government spending overseas. 

Certain events in the post-war period have made a particular contri- 
bution to the present uncertainty by adding a sense of failure in foreign 
affairs and enhancing a traditional American sense of inferiority in diplom- 
acy compared with Europe and with Britain in particular. The ending of 
the Korean war, although a relief to many, soon came to be regarded not 
only as an inconclusive end but also as a defeat rather than an expedient. 
The partition of Indo-China came perhaps as a deeper blow to confidence 
both in the measures taken by the Administration against the threat of 
Communism and in the willingness of the allies of the United States to 
fight it. Indo-China, moreover, brought into sharp focus the indecision in 
popular thinking in the United States. The alternative to partition would 
have been military victory which could only have been secured by the dis- 
patch of United States troops to the fighting front. But this alternative 
was opposed most violently by those who most bitterly criticized the final 
solution.’ And to the extent that the risks resulting from possible Ameri- 
can intervention in Indo-China never in fact formed more than an 

1 New York, Harper, 1952. - 

2 One possible qualification to this, however, may lie in the popularity which Western 
Germany enjoys in the United States today. Efficiency and success always have an appeal 
of their own to Americans, but race may also play its part. 

3 J am talking here of unofficial, not official, opinion. The average business man, for 
example, who strongly resented the idea of partition, would not have countenanced the 


involvement of United States troops. His resentment would not in fact have been carried 
through to its logical conclusion. 
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academic discussion, it is perhaps worth equating this with the possibility of 
intervention over the offshore Chinese islands. For United States opinion 
does not in reality appear prepared to sanction action which it seems to 
advocate by its vociferous dislike of China. 

It isa commonplace to point to the loss of China to the Communists and 
the blame that is attached to the previous Democrat Administration for 
this event as the most important factors in American post-war thinking. 
But this, and the resulting fallacy that an event resulted from a policy be- 
cause it followed its execution, continues to hamper the pursuit of a foreign 
policy today and continues to foster the search for people responsible for 
such a disaster. A form of scapegoatism has developed to explain the 
course of history after it has happened and has turned attention from the 
international scene to the more accessible domestic one. 

For as the natural companion to a sense of failure in foreign policies 
there is a disproportionate fear of Communism at home. The shattering of 
American post-war idealism has to some extent brought doubt of the sim- 
plicity of view—the black and white picture of the world—that fostered it ; 
but at the same time it has bred a conformity of outlook which prevents a 
clear examination of such a doubt. At a time when elasticity of approach is 
of vital importance in foreign affairs, an increasing narrowness of view has 
developed towards unorthodox opinions and towards the definition of 
loyalty. This is no new phenomenon in American history, but it occurs now 
for the first time when the United States is in a position of world leadership. 
The width of choice in decision and in opinion on foreign affairs is being in- 
creasingly removed by the pressure of conformity. This statement should 
be qualified, however, to the extent that there is in great measure a natural 
and voluntary tendency towards conformity, and many Americans would 
be astonished to be told that their behaviour was conditioned by anything 
more than accepted social convention. But beyond this there is of course a 
further influence today against deviation from accepted views. And in all 
this Senator McCarthy has played a role of supreme importance. 

Senator McCarthy’s influence has cut across almost every aspect of 
American life and policy, and he has acted as a catalyst for opinions and 
prejudices which are latent but generally muted. He has left his mark in- 
delibly on contemporary opinion and it matters little for the moment 
whether his political star has fallen or is to rise again. But it is important 
that McCarthy should be regarded as a symptom of an age rather than a 
prophet of a new philosophy: he has founded no movement, has no pro- 
gramme, and his success has been built on the consummate skill with 
which he has exploited the doubts and uncertainties of the period. In 
thinking on foreign affairs his contribution has been to aggravate the 
moralistic attitude to the outside world and to distract attention from the 
true gravity of international problems by his inflation of the problem, 
negligible by comparison, of Communism at home. McCarthy has in fact 
offered a refuge in the form of a spiritual tariff barrier from the doubts and 
indecisions of the outside world. 
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This influence has helped to make co-existence a word of opprobrium. 
The outspoken opposition to co-existence, however, does reflect a deep feel- 
ing—the dilemma that peace in the modern world demands living together 
with a force which Americans genuinely believe to be evil. Yet an alterna- 
tive to co-existence is rarely expressed. There is nevertheless a consider- 
able, but not majority, body of opinion—represented by Admiral Radford 
in Administration circles—which would welcome more active measures 
against Communism, though not with United States troops. A senior mem- 
ber of a well-known Boston newspaper made the remark that native troops 
should be used far more frequently to counter local Communism in the Far 
East and pointed out that Chiang Kai-shek’s troops were not, after all, get- 

‘ting any younger. 

The United Nations is offensive to many Americans as the symbol of 
co-existence and of indefinite commitment. Membership of the United 
Nations enforces association with and acceptance of decisions which are 
conditioned both by potential enemies of the United States and her actual 
friends; and opposition to United Nations membership is a ground swell 
which rises or falls with the sense of frustration at international deadlocks. 
To support such opposition is an easy demagogic plank for Senator Know- 
land of California, for example, who can threaten that the United States 
will leave the United Nations if Communist China is admitted to member- 
ship. United Nations propaganda for United States consumption gives 
some indication of the type of suspicion that has to be allayed about par- 
ticipation in an international organization. A pamphlet distributed by the 
United Nations Information Centre 1 outlines a number of popular fallacies 
in order to refute them. These fallacies include that ‘the UN threatens to 
destroy US sovereignty’; ‘the UN is a nest of Communist spies’; ‘the UN 
can send American boys to fight anywhere any time’. That such propa- 
ganda is not simply tilting at windmills is shown by the publication in the 
extremist McCarthy-supporting Facts Forum News ? of a cartoon depicting 
a perspiring Uncle Sam dragging a cart labelled UN which contains appar- 
ently a Jew, a Turk, an Arab, and what appears to be John Bull, and in 
which the dominant figure is a Russian cracking a whip and shouting ‘Veto, 
veto’. Facts Forum is on the extremist fringe. But in that this fringe is 
more extreme and less peripheral than in the United Kingdom it cannot 
be dismissed as a negligible influence. 

The restraint on the expression of opinion and on freedom of action 
which alliances bring has evoked increasing criticism, particularly of 


1 The United Nations: Facts and Fallacies (New York, Church Peace Union, 
I 
954), acts Forum News is a publication circulated by Facts Forum of Dallas, Texas. Facts 
Forum, founded by Haroldson Lafayette Hunt in 1951, is ostensibly a non-partisan non- 
political educational project and as such has obtained federal tax exemption. Through its 
chief media of radio and television shows, produced over a wide network, it purports to 
present both sides of contemporary problems. In practice, however, its presentation has 
been strongly weighted towards isolationism and towards support of Senator McCarthy’s 
viewpoint. A detailed investigation of Facts Forum was undertaken by the Providence 
Journal-Bulletin, Providence, Rhode Island, and its findings published December—January 
1953-4- 
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Europe. At the time of the Indo-Chinese crisis US News & World Report 
wrote in its editorial comment: 


Wars come to the US when US friends get tired, in trouble. 
But it went on: 


What you also discover, just below the surface, is this: US allies are just itching 
to make a deal with the Communists. . . . Ask Communist China to sit in the 
U.N. Everything will then be 0.K.! 

Yet beneath this scepticism and suspicion of America’s membership of 
international organizations lies a very simple belief that people can get to- 
gether and agree: a belief that was reflected in a Gallup poll in May 1955 
which showed that three out of every four people questioned supported 
talks with Russia. 


The question remains how far these trends of public opinion are re- 
flected in policy and how great is their impact on any particular foreign 
policy decision. This is the more difficult to disentangle because the accept- 
ance of certain factors, such as co-existence, although real, is never vocal, 
and the holding of certain viewpoints is not carried through to its logical 
conclusion. It is clear, of course, that Americans do co-exist with Russia, 
and, for all the many Senatorial statements that may suggest the contrary, 
they are not a fundamentally bellicose people. But the interrelation be- 
tween opinion and policy is a subtle one, and one that can perhaps best be 
explained—even if only partially—by outlining some of the factors which 
help to give public opinion a greater or lesser voice and make it a greater or 
lesser influence in the shaping of policy. 

The most immediate and obvious factor in assisting the expression of a 
particular opinion is the operation of pressure groups whose functioning 
has been brought to a fine art in a governmental structure which allows 
them wide scope. Pressure groups and their lobbies, however, have a reci- 
procal effect on public opinion: they can probably not initiate a particular 
viewpoint on a national scale, but they can pave the way for its acceptance 
and can achieve success with the ebb and flow of broader trends of opinion. 
While today the economic pressure groups are probably the longest estab- 
lished and best organized because of their deep roots in regional economic 
interest, the most notorious in the post-war period has been the China 
Lobby. In that today a majority of people in the United States hold many 
of the opinions that the China Lobby tried for years to promote, it is per- 
haps worth a brief digression into its operation. 

It is difficult to define the China Lobby as a group of people, still less as 
a group of familiar names. From 1940 onwards the cause of China was 
pushed forward in the United States by an able group of Chinese, assisted 
by a considerable proportion of the vast supplies of American dollars which 
were earmarked for China’s war effort and for the stabilization of the 
Chinese currency. A great part of this aid found its way back into the 


1 Washington, D.C., 2 April 1954. 
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United States to further the cause of Chiang Kai-shek and to help discredit 
or silence any critics of his rule. Until the winter of 1948 the Lobby con- 
sisted of a few Chinese helped by a handful of Americans who played their 
part against the background of a swiftly reddening map of China. Until 
then the methods used had been to influence as far as possible the advisers 
to the White House in order to hasten financial aid, and to attack anyone 
who had criticized Chiang. As the Communists advanced the China Lobby 
increased its activities against anyone who could be shown to have fallen 
short of complete support for the Nationalist cause. The attack on the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations had already been initiated ; the aim now became 
the removal of Dean Acheson from his post as Secretary of State and the 
discrediting of General George Marshall. But although the remnants of 
Nationalist China had strong support from individuals such as Senators 
Knowland, Mundt, and Styles Bridges, and Representatives Judd and 
Nixon (now Vice-President), it was still a long way from persuading the 
American public to its views. Paradoxically the defeat of Chiang Kai-shek 
on the battlefields of China was the China Lobby’s greatest triumph in the 
United States. The realization that the Communists had won perhaps their 
greatest post-war victory brought the views of the China Lobby the cre- 
dence and support for which it had long fought. Several events coincided 
to make the American people say of their own accord what the China 
Lobby had been attempting to make them say for many years: the convic- 
tion of Alger Hiss, perhaps the most significant single event in the whole of 
post-war opinion-shaping in the United States; the crop of confessions from 
reformed Communists; and the sense of failure in foreign affairs all helped 
the attacks on individuals in the State Department and on the Department 
in general to bear fruit. The American people, fully aware of China and of 
a China policy for the first time, began to fight its battles backwards and 
to search the ranks of the Administration for the scapegoats for a failure in 
policy. When on 9 February 1950 Senator McCarthy announced at Wheel- 
ing in West Virginia that he held in his hand the names of 205 Communists 
in the State Department, the time was fully ripe for him; China could 
rapidly become his stalking-horse. The writings of Alfred Kohlberg, one 
of the leading Americans in the China Lobby, and of William Goodwin, its 
paid lobbyist in Washington, were used by McCarthy in his attacks on in- 
dividuals in the State Department. The Department’s Chinese Service was 
attacked with such success that its disbandment was secured; and even 
within the past year this re-writing of history has claimed two more victims 
in the second indictment ! of Owen Lattimore, the Far Eastern specialist, for 
denying under oath that he ever ‘followed the Communist party line’, and 
in the dismissal from the State Department of John Paton Davies, once 
before removed and reinstated, and now removed again on evidence that 
has never been made sufficiently public. 

1 This indictment was finally dropped by the United States Government in June 1955 


after its efforts to reverse a Court judgment that the charge was too vague had failed. 
(The Times and Manchester Guardian, 29 June 1955.) 
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How far the China Lobby can take credit for the attitude to China to- 
day and how far this attitude was made inevitable by the sequence of 
events is almost impossible to say. It does seem clear, however, that the 
steady influencing of a few individuals in Washington and the cultivation 
of an attitude of suspicion of official policy helped to ease and hasten the 
wide belief that China had been betrayed by no-one except a small handful 
of Americans. 

Pressure groups are a permanent factor on the Washington scene and 
their influence fluctuates according to their own assiduousness, the prevail- 
ing mood of the country, and the strength of party discipline in Congress. 
In that Congress itself is a highly effective mirror for prevailing attitudes, 
the power it enjoys in the policy-making process constitutes a vital factor 
in the influence of public opinion. After a long period of presidential 
dominance under Presidents Roosevelt and Truman during a period first of 
economic crisis and then of war, Congress is now attempting to regain some 
of the power and initiative which the existence of a strong President in the 
White House inevitably tends to diminish. In this struggle for ascendancy 
Congress has been aided by the philosophy of government with which 
President Eisenhower came to office: a belief in delegation rather than in 
leadership in politics.2 Part of McCarthy’s success and the support he so 
long enjoyed in the Senate sprang from his challenge to the Executive; this 
also proved one of his strongest weapons in his dispute with the Army and 
Secretary of the Army Stevens—the appeal of the elected Senator against 
the appointed official. 

The Bricker Amendment has been one of the most outstanding 
examples of the attempt of Congress to gain greater control in foreign 
policy-making from the President. It has also reflected the wide dissatis- 
faction with the absence of solution to international problems. This 

mendment, defeated in 1954 but revived in May 1955, is fundamentally 
isolationist in its intentions and would do much to make the conduct of 
American foreign relations even more difficult and cumbersome than at 
present and considerably more susceptible to the influence of public 
opinion. In its original form the Amendment would have given Congress 
increased control over the conduct of foreign relations: it would also have 
given to the various states the power to effect international commitments 
outside the scope of Federal constitutional power. This could in effect 
mean that a treaty might require assent and implementing legislation from 
all forty-eight states.® 


1 I am greatly indebted to the brilliant and painstaking researches of The Reporter (New 
York) in its issues of 15 and 29 April 1952 for detailed material on the China Lobby. 

2 In its edition of 13 May 1954 the New York Herald Tribune reported President Eisen- 
hower as offering this definition of leadership: ‘The art of getting somebody else to do some- 
thing you want done because he wants to do it’. But most members of Congress want some- 
thing different from the President. 

3 The emotional content of the support which this Amendment received is illustrated 
by Senator George’s comment that he did not want ‘any President to make an agreement 
with Turkey that will preclude me from killing a cat in my back alley at night’. Neither 
did he want him to negotiate a treaty with India which would preclude him from butchering 
a cow in his own barnyard. 
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The President’s role in leading opinion, however, is of paramount im- 
portance. President Eisenhower’s personal efforts against the Bricker 
Amendment and in favour of the Trade Bill passed earlier in 1955 played a 
major role in the defeat of the first and the success of the second. The 
appeal that a nationally-elected President can make on a national level is 
incalculable, and will depend on the calibre of the President and his popu- 
larity—a popularity which President Eisenhower continues to enjoy in 
very great measure and which in 1955 he has clearly at last been prepared 
to use in support of programmes that for the first two years of his office 
were frustrated by Congress. 


To make deductions from this picture of public opinion and its place in 
policy and to draw inferences from it for the present and future conduct of 
United States foreign affairs is to move on to dangerous ground. But it is 
perhaps worth making certain observations, however much they may be 
open to challenge. 

Public opinion today appears to constitute a continual drag on the de- 
velopment of foreign policy which should be able to adapt itself freely to a 
changing situation. It makes change slow and it forces Administrations 
into all forms of device to try to shape it to a policy which seems desir- 
able. Its influence has meant that, seen in perspective, American foreign 
policy in the post-war period has been little more than a series of ad hoc 
decisions made to face individual external crises rather than a steadily 
developing policy which might be prepared for the crises when they came. 
Once the Russian threat had been recognized there appeared to exist up 
to the outbreak of the Korean war a certain continuity in post-war think- 
ing, even though Marshall Aid, despite the original wide support that it en- 
joyed, was by then coming to be looked upon with suspicion. The persist- 
ence of world problems unsolved, however, led to wide dissatisfaction with 
existing policy ; and when the Republicans came to office they made a very 
real attempt to produce a new foreign policy—a policy more in keeping with 
the general tenor of public opinion at the time. The New Look and the doc- 
trine of massive retaliation were the outward expressions of this attempt to 
provide a Republican policy which would replace the Truman doctrine of 
containment. But it swiftly proved that only the look was new; the sub- 
stance remained the same. The world and its realities refused to change for 
the Republicans; the Republicans had to change—however reluctantly and 
under however heavy a disguise—for the world. There was no question 
that the new policy in its outward form accorded more with the mood of 
the country. And Mr Dulles incidentally found relations with the Senate 
far smoother than had Mr Acheson, though partly for personal as well as 
policy reasons. Nevertheless, while the ad hoc nature of decision-making 
seems to be unchanged, the continuity of these decisions now appears to 
have been carried on from the Democrat régime. The Republicans appear 
in fact to be bi-partisan in foreign policy despite themselves. 


The attempted break in continuity also suggested that while public 
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opinion can influence policy, it cannot lead it, but can on the contrary itself 
be led if there is a strong hand to guide it. One major difficulty in such guid- 
ance is constituted by the terms in which public opinion continues to think 
—in a form of historical esprit d’escalier which compels it to view fresh 
situations through old spectacles and false analogies. The concept of ap- 
peasement, for example, remains an unpopular one, and the word is readily 
applied to anything short of a policy of unrealistic stubbornness. The fact 
that the Yalta conference remains a more potent factor in popular thinking 
on contemporary policy than the lessons of contemporary developments in 
Asian attitudes means that Administrations need to pursue old hares 
rather than educate opinion to new situations. The causes of the history of 
the past ten years, moreover, are believed to lie more in a failure of diplom- 
acy than in more fundamental social, economic, and political changes. 
None the less the continued appeal of Presidential leadership can do much 
towards shaping opinion. The presence of Mr Eisenhower in the White 
House, even though he leads a traditionally isolationist party, is perhaps 
the strongest factor in favour of United States international co-operation 
today. 

Since the attack on Pearl Harbour there has been a fundamental change 
in American attitudes and a fundamental advance from the point of view 
of the outside world: the world is now too much with the United States to 
be ignored, and in all calculations the existence of an outside world and 
the place of the United States in it have to be considered. This is at least a 
first step towards the acceptance of a policy compatible with the position 
of the United States in the world. And however remote acceptance of this 
position may still be, there is no question that the opportunity exists for the 
construction of a policy that did not exist before. The question today is 
not one of ends but of means; not one of intervention or withdrawal, but of 
co-operation or non-co-operation. Today the chief danger is probably a 
policy of go-it-alone. And this tendency—in that such a policy is isolation- 
ism writ large on a world scale—is supported by the traditional tendencies 
towards withdrawal; for, as Mr Walter Lippmann has pointed out, modern 
isolationism is the demand that foreign policy decisions shall be those of 
the United States alone and shall be unhampered by allies or alliances. A 
removal of the world threat could hasten this tendency, in the same way 
that European prosperity is a powerful stimulus to protectionism; so too 
can the continued apparent or real conflict between the policy of the 
United States and that of her allies. Moreover foreign policy will con- 
tinue in the foreseeable future to be subordinated to, or at the least gravely 
influenced by, domestic issues, and its perspective distorted by the distrac- 
tion of the pursuit of Communism at home. 


October 1955 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT IN WEST AFRICA 


F. J. PEDLER 


HIS paper is concerned with foreign investment in the four 

countries of West Africa which are attached to the British Common- 

wealth—Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, and the Gambia. 
It has become normal to speak of British investments in the four countries 
as ‘foreign’. Our passports describe us as ‘British Subject: Citizen of the 
United Kingdom and Colonies’: yet in the four countries of West Africa we 
have no right of entry for our persons, and British capital is subject to 
disabilities and limitations which apply equally to capital of other national 
origins. It seems to have been accepted, by us as a nation, that as part of 
the process of giving self-government to the colonies, we shall call our- 
selves foreigners in them, and be treated as such. Some British investors, 
long established in West Africa, regret this. Their prosperity is so closely 
identified with the prosperity of West Africa; their senior managers have 
for so many years lived in those places and feel so much part of the local 
communities; and so many of the political leaders are closely associated 
with British firms as former employees, or as sons of employees, or by 
other personal links, that it seems a pity that these close relationships and 
common interests cannot be recognized by some status better than that of 
foreigners. French investment in French West Africa is certainly not 
‘foreign’, and it would be absurd to apply that adjective to it. A recent 
article in The Times on the Belgian Congo, used the phrase ‘foreign capital’ 
to describe non-Belgian capital. Nevertheless, there it is. So for the 
purpose of this paper the description of British investment in the four 
countries as ‘foreign’ is accepted. 

How much foreign capital is there in the four countries? Professor 
Frankel has given us figures for the period up to 1936. I have also con- 
sulted figures published by the OEEC, by the International Bank Mission 
to Nigeria, and by various official inquiries and company reports. In 
addition to fixed assets, we must count the value of trading stocks of 
merchandise and produce; for West Africa, in Sir Keith Hancock’s famous 
phrase, is the Traders’ Frontier. This value can be fairly closely esti- 
mated. All these figures support the view that the total value of foreign 
capital invested in the four countries is of the order of {200 million. 

This figure happens to be fairly near the figure which ICI spent on new 
plants and factories between 1946 and 1954. In terms of British invest- 
ment, therefore, foreign capital in the four countries must be reckoned 
small. What is surprising is that it is of the same order of magnitude as 
Mr Tyson gave in his paper on foreign investment in India.* 


1 See International Affairs, vol. 31, no. 2 (April 1955), pp. 174-81. 
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But foreign investment is not the only, or the main, agent for creating 
capital in the four countries. If foreign investors in Nigeria in 1951 put in 
6 or 7 million pounds, £33 million came from sources which are described 
as ‘other domestic investment’. By far the largest part of it is investment 
by government and government corporations. The Gold Coast government 
is spending at the rate of £18 million a year on works of a capital nature. 
The West African governments play a large part in economic life. Early 
in the century governments built the railways, and most of the ports, 
because these enterprises held out small hope of attractive returns on 
private capital. 

It might have been possible in West Africa, as in the United States, 
South America, Rhodesia, and the Belgian Congo, to secure private capital 
for the building of pioneer railways, roads, hospitals, and so on, if the 
governments had been prepared to attract investors with grants of land. 
and with concessions over the minerals and forest in large tracts of 
country. Save for a brief period in Northern Nigeria, concessions were not 
granted over large areas of unsurveyed land as an inducement to investors 
to open up the country with railways, roads, and public services. The 
British in West Africa followed the policy of keeping the land for the 
Africans and would not allow the alienation of agricultural land. I am not 
discussing the merits or demerits of that policy, only its consequences, 
From the moment when they put the land out of reach of the law of supply 
and demand, the governments of the four countries embarked upon a 
course which led towards State enterprise. 

Thus the governments became owners of capital and employers of 
labour on a large scale. Crown colony government could not help being 
authoritarian and it did its best to be benevolent and paternalistic. As 
education began, and a public opinion came into existence, it grew up 
accepting State enterprise as natural and inevitable. 

To societies thus accustomed to regard the State as a major participant 
in economic life, the war brought State monopolies for buying the main 
export crops. These monopolies have been maintained in peacetime. The 
elected legislatures and the African ministers who have succeeded to the 
power of the Crown Colony governments show every sign of wishing this 
state of affairs to continue. In my view these historical factors have been 
more important than Socialist doctrine in leading African opinion towards 
State enterprise. 

The monopolies have enabled the African ministers to take for govern- 
ment spending a large part of the value of all the export crops. But that 
is another story. The point that I want to make here is that the sector of 
the economy accessible to foreign investors has been narrowly defined, 
first by the colonial governments and more recently by the successor 
governments of African ministers. 

The sectors of the economy from which foreign investors are excluded 
comprise some of those which provide the most profitable opportunities 
for foreign capital in neighbouring territories. 
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The profitable investment of capital depends on co-operant factors, and 
of these the most important is labour. Now, one very significant thing 
about the people of West Africa is that they are not very numerous. The 
Gold Coast, as large in area as the United Kingdom, has less than 5 million 
inhabitants. Nigeria’s population exceeds 30 million, but its average 
density per square mile is only one quarter of the density in Norfolk—a 
primarily agricultural county. This is not an area of teeming masses num- 
bered in hundreds of millions like India and China. Admittedly there are 
local concentrations where under-employment is a problem, but the broad 
picture is one of scarcity of labour. High wages for unskilled labour is the 
natural result and, sure enough, the unskilled labour rates are already 
higher than those recorded in India. In recent years they have been in- 
creasing very rapidly. Companies doing business in West Africa have not 
generally made a high rate of profit. There have been many failures, 
resulting in the loss of the capital invested. Among the firms that have 
survived, the return on capital has been modest. 

So for foreign investors these are countries of restricted opportunities 
and comparatively low returns. And that, of course, is why there is com- 
paratively little foreign capital. The World Bank Mission has drawn 
attention to the fact that foreign investment is carried out almost entirely 
by firms which are already established on the Coast. These firms have 
valuable assets locked up in West Africa which they have an interest in 
maintaining. And the only way to maintain a commercial asset in a 
competitive world is to develop it, keeping it up to date and modern. 
But the amount of money brought into these countries by new firms is 
small. However, money and brains from Indonesia and other Far Eastern 
countries are trickling into the four countries—a small stream of new 
capital—a significant assessment of risk by investors already once bitten. 

What are the national origins of foreign capital in West Africa? In 
the list of forty leading companies, two-thirds are British; the remaining 
third includes American, French, Swiss, Indian, Italian, Danish, and 
Dutch. A very important place in investment is also taken by the 
Lebanese, who usually operate as individuals or in partnerships. 

It is some years since Professor Macmillan invented the phrase 
‘Africa Emergent’: but it is most appropriate for West Africa today. The 
four countries are emerging from colonial status to nationhood. We so 
frequently have new constitutions, new governments, parties, ministers, 
that it is difficult to fix the state of affairs at any moment. Ex Africa 
semper aliquid. As for the flux of public opinion, ministers who were 
elected with thumping majorities in June dare not show their faces in their 
constituencies in October. So we shall hardly expect to find a steady 
settled attitude towards foreign investment. The last word is not yet 
spoken. We have yet to see what happens when Africans hold full 
power. 

Yet there are certain factors which are fairly steady, some favourable, 
some adverse. West Africa has little or no colour feeling. Mixed marriages 
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occur at all levels of society, and the clubs that were formerly European 
are, one after another, revising their rules to admit African members. 

On the other hand, it is generally believed that capitalists are eager to 
press into Africa, and that almost any terms can be imposed upon them. 
Professor Arthur Lewis administered a sharp shock to West African 
opinion when he said, in his report on industrialization and the Gold 
Coast, that investors will have to be attracted in, and that the Gold Coast 
needs the foreigner more than the foreigner needs the Gold Coast.! But if 
most West Africans think that the foreigner is eager to come with his 
money, no one in West Africa thinks that the country can get on without 
foreign help—not even the most intransigent nationalists. Indian example 
and precept are of great influence. There is only one picture in the Cabinet 
Room at Accra—a signed portrait of Mr Nehru. 

The respect for India is symptomatic of a more general tendency to 
seek new friends, friends among the small and neutral countries of Europe, 
friends among countries which do not have navies and air forces. In- 
vestors in several European countries have encouraged this attitude. 
They thought, maybe, that the British colonial system had kept a closed 
preserve for British capital, and that with its ending they might press 
into some pastures hitherto barred against them. We have seen episodes 
such as concession-hunters chartering aircraft to fly parties of African 
legislators for a jolly trip in Europe. But my guess is that this phase is 
over. Both from the African end and from the European end, the flush of 
enthusiasm seems to have diminished. Unfortunately—and it is unfor- 
tunate—the generous disposition towards small neutrals does not extend to 
the Lebanon. The Lebanese have been in West Africa for thirty or forty 
years. Many of them have been very successful, and they provide most of 
the small and medium investors. But they are not popular, and a rigorous 
control of immigration has been set up, mainly intended to prevent the 
increase in their numbers. 

In the Gold Coast effective power over the internal affairs of the 
country has been in the hands of African ministers since 1951. The Gold 
Coast ministers have been courteous and correct towards foreign investors, 
and accessible at all times to their representatives. The Prime Minister, 
Dr Kwame Nkrumah, has stated publicly on several occasions that the 
Gold Coast needs foreign capital and will welcome it. So the general 
picture is favourable, and I want to emphasize that for the sake of balance, 
because as so often happens, it takes longer to describe the bad points than 
the good points. 

If the general position is favourable, there are reasons for asking 
whether the deeds of the Gold Coast government are as fair as their words. 
One of their first industries was a cocoa-butter factory, set up at Takoradi 
shortly after the war by a British company. The factory closed down last 
year, and the chairman of the company had some bitter things to say of 


1 W. A. Lewis, Report on Industrialisation and the Gold Coast (Manchester University, 
1953), para. 109. 
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the treatment his company had received from the Gold Coast government. 
More recently, the Gold Coast government have refused to grant immigra- 
tion permits for staff required by long-established investors who have been 
pioneers in the development of both trade and industry. The investors 
concerned are appealing, but if the decision is upheld it will stop invest- 
ment, not merely in a vague general way, but in several projects which are 
already in blue-print stage. 

There is another cause for anxiety. Though ministers may be well- 
disposed, they are sometimes overborne by intransigent back-benchers in 
the Legislative Assembly. Twice recently, motions have been moved in 
the Assembly which propose the imposition of serious limitations on foreign 
investors. On each occasion a surge of enthusiasm has welled up on the 
back benches, and the government have accepted the motion for fear of 
sustaining a defeat on a division of the House. 

The Volta River Project, under which it is proposed to dam the Volta 
River, and to generate current for the conversion of bauxite into alumina 
by electrolysis, was originally worked out by private investors but when a 
great mass of technical studies had been completed by a private mining 
group the government took over the idea. The full scheme will cost more 
than a hundred million pounds. The present idea is that the government 
should provide the dam and the communications, while private investors 
would be responsible for the mine and the factory. There is much conten- 
tion in the Gold Coast as to the part which private investors should play: 
and some of those who engage in the argument are very much under the 
illusion that private investors are pressing in coiite que cotite. On their 
side, private investors may not be willing to contribute any money unless 
and until the Prime Minister of a fully independent Gold Coast will put his 
hand to a contract. It might be dangerous to rely upon the signature of a 
government who are still only on the eve of independence. Perhaps not 
the ministers who signed the document but other ministers, at no distant 
date, might be tempted to say that the contract had been the price of 
self-government: and that as every people has the inalienable right to 
self-government anyway, no price ought to have been paid. Countries 
on the doorstep of independence may have to cross the threshold before 
they incur the responsibilities of important contracts, or reap the 
advantages. 


Nigeria has many constitutional problems to resolve before it will be 
possible to see what problems are likely to face foreign investors, or what 
authority will in future determine policy regarding oversea capital. At 
present there are four regional governments and a federal government, 
and their relative powers are not in all cases quite clear. The Commissioner 
for Western Nigeria in London made a charming speech a few weeks ago. 
He said that the occupying Power was relinquishing control without strife, 
and that Nigerians in return would accept power without bitterness: 
he added that Nigeria’s relations with capital across the seas were now 
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happy. But about the same time in Eastern Nigeria the Legislative 
Council adopted a resolution sharply critical of one of the oldest foreign 
enterprises in the country. While the government of Eastern Nigeria 
talks of taking over all or part of this established enterprise, they have 
agreed to a new investor taking up 20,000 acres for a plantation without 
insisting that the government should have any share of the equity. 


The issue which has arisen between the government of Sierra Leone 
and the Sierra Leone Selection Trust must be treated with caution here. 
Negotiations are in progress and we must all hope that they will lead to 
a settlement, honourable and satisfactory to both sides: to a settlement 
which can be justified both to world opinion and to Sierra Leone opinion. 
The situation has caused much uneasiness to investors. For a country 
which wishes to attract investment, it is not sufficient that the govern- 
ment’s intentions should be honest: it is also necessary that they should 
be publicly reputed to be honest. It is therefore unfortunate that local 
newspapers in a series of articles should spread rumours which cast doubt 
upon the government’s intentions. The Freetown Daily Mail of 14 May 
1955 said, ‘Everybody knows that the government intends to end the 
Selection Trust monopoly of diamond mining’. The Bo Observer, two weeks 
later, said ‘The electorate believe that nothing in the past binds us in the 
present as we prepare the pathways for tomorrow’. It was a relief when the 
Minister of Mines, at a press conference in London in June 1955, stated that, 
‘The government set their faces against a unilateral annulment of the 
agreement’. This statement goes some way—but investors would welcome 
a more formal reassurance that the Sierra Leone government regards agree- 
ments as binding unless and until they are revised by mutual consent of 
the parties. 

There used to be a saying ‘trade follows the flag’. The Pax Britannica 
under the Union Jack was a great help. Now the flag is coming out. 
New flags will soon wave over the Gold Coast and Nigeria. Maybe they 
will be flags of the Commonwealth. But they will assuredly not be the flag 
of the United Kingdom. Will trade follow the flag out? The leading firms 
now established in West Africa do not think so. They are continuing 
their investments in the belief that they can maintain a useful position 
in the new order that self government will bring: a position useful— 
indeed vital—to West Africa. They may be accused of complacency but 
I do not think that they are unaware of the risks. Burma and Persia 
loom behind as warnings of the danger ahead. China is a warning. And 
we hear of European enterprises leaving Indonesia simply because of the 
collapse of public order. Will African governments prove able to main- 
tain public order or the integrity and efficiency of the public services? 
If we cannot have Pax Britannica we still need some kind of pax—Pax 
Azikiwe or Pax Nkrumah. 

It is early days yet to say what attitude the politicians or the publics 
of West Africa will adopt towards foreign capital. But it is a fair guess 
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that their attitude will be influenced by the policy which foreign capital 
adopts towards them. I think we should cast a glance at the records and 
policies of some of the firms now established on the Coast. 

Conditions of trade in West Africa for many years past have promoted 
the growth of large units with their headquarters in Europe. I do not 
know how bigness in business commends itself generally, but in the four 
countries, at the moment, it must be taken as a datum. A dozen-and-a- 
half businesses established there are big by any standards. Without their 
contribution, economies and revenues would collapse. But whatever its 
contribution, a big foreign company trying to be popular is like a rich man 
trying to enter the Kingdom of Heaven. The investors’ problem is to 
persuade the African public that they are useful in West Africa although 
they are big and, when they come from the United Kingdom, although 
they are British: indeed, to persuade the African public that they are all 
the more useful because they are big and British. This is a problem of 
public relations, and it involves certain adjustments in administration and 
organization of companies operating in West Africa. 

The local registration of companies has almost become the Shibboleth 
of the hour. To hear some people talk you might think that by registering 
your name in Lagos and putting a black face on your local board, you can 
join the choir of self-governing angels. There are some local activities that 
can be hived off as separate companies, with advantage to their efficiency. 
Here, the African director may sit by right because he has something to 
contribute. But what of an important mining company with interests in 
several African territories, with a common research and supply organiza- 
tion, and a world-wide selling system? What of a main trading company, 
with a commerce in which everything that is bought in Africa must be sold 
elsewhere, and everything that is sold in Africa must be bought elsewhere? 
The nerve centres of such a company are not in Lagos or Accra, and 
they are not going to be there. These are the arguments against local 
registration: but recently a new factor has entered into this question. The 
government of Nigeria has made a law under which all companies must 
make their accounts accessible to the public. Clearly, the advantage now 
lies in having a local company which can declare an honest statement of 
the results of its activities in Nigeria. The consolidated balance sheet of 
Holts or Paterson Zochonis or of United Africa, that is to say, a balance 
sheet covering all the operations everywhere, would tell nothing about 
Nigeria, but it could mislead journalists and others into many false con- 
clusions. So several companies have arranged for local registration and are 
transferring their assets and activities to companies on the Coast. 

The appointment of African directors is already a widespread practice 
as a feature of locaily registered companies. It is not, however, necessarily 
bound up with local registration. The appointment of Africans to London 
boards might commend itself even more strongly to political opinion. 
One well-known trading company in the Gold Coast follows the practice 
in its parent board in London of appointing as directors only executive 
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managers. It did not feel inclined to start a different practice in Africa. 
When the time came, in March 1955, to have Africans as directors of a 
local company it found them among the senior members of its own African 
management staff. 

There is much talk in government circles in West Africa about schemes 
for local participation in the equity capital of foreign companies. Mr 
Awolowo, the Premier of Western Nigeria, once said that any new enter- 
prise starting in that region would have to arrange for 51 per cent of its 
capital to be held locally. It appears, however, that the Western Nigerian 
government have now abandoned that position. In Eastern Nigeria, 
when the American Smelting & Refinery Company fixed up a concession 
for tin and zinc, it undertook to make 14 per cent of the capital available 
for local investors; and it was understood that the government would take 
up any balance unsubscribed. The scheme was never put to the test 
because the American company abandoned the project. But it presents a 
pattern which has been proposed on several occasions, both in Nigeria and 
in the Gold Coast. The governments say they do not want a position to 
arise in which all enterprises are wholly owned overseas. But at present 
there are very few private investors ready to take up ordinary shares. 
Therefore it is proposed that government funds should be used to take up 
part of the equity at this stage, on the understanding that they will release 
it to an investing public as soon as an investing public manifests itself. 
However, from the point of view of a foreign investor, local participation 
is one thing and government participation is quite another thing. The 
administration of a company may be made somewhat complicated by 
having local private shareholders. They will, for instance, expect dividend 
policy to be adjusted to their ambitions and needs; but any inconveniences 
arising from that cause might be a reasonable price to pay for the strength 
which a company could acquire by having a local interest exerted in its 
favour through local shareholders. But having the government as a 
partner, which almost certainly means having a government repre- 
sentative on the board of the company, raises more difficult complica- 
tions. The nature of those complications is immediately apparent. To 
quote only one difficulty, governments and government representatives 
tend to think of wage claims in terms of votes at the next election. On the 
other hand, if the local governments want to invest in plantations or 
industrial projects, of a kind for which foreign companies have the manage- 
ment skill, there are several foreign companies which would be willing to 
manage such projects and take their fee as a share of the profits. 

The employment of African managers is a field in which some com- 
panies have made great progress. This is one of the most valuable ways of 
associating Africans with foreign investment. But investors can have no 
illusions that African opinion will be satisfied with this alone. While they 
will be gratified to see Africans holding high positions in European and 
American firms, their national ambitions demand that Africans should 
engage in large-scale economic activities in organizations under African 
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direction. Now, there are African men and women in a substantial way of 
business in the distributive trades, in transport, in contracting, and in 
certain manufactures. But these spontaneous successes growing from 
small beginnings do not satisfy. Political opinion wants to push farther 
and faster in the direction of big schemes. Big schemes are often short 
cuts to trouble. We have recently seen a cannery without any fruit, and 
an import corporation without any suppliers. In the first case, foreign 
investors were asked to salvage the project to save the face of government. 
In the second case, foreign investors were blamed for the failure, and the 
outcome was one of those backbenchers’ storms to which I have referred. 
Some of the ambitions threaten the prosperity of the established firms. 
It is intensely aggravating and provoking to see a new company, entirely 
financed by public funds, come in as a competitor with all sorts of 
privileges. But investors have felt that they must try to adopt a states- 
manlike attitude towards these provocations. The African governments 
are determined to take a share in these trades for Africans. If tempers get 
frayed they may support their policies not only with money but also with 
protective laws or quotas. The wise thing for investors, in so far as it is 
possible, is to make a place for these African organizations in the nest. 
It may even be possible to make them feel that they have some common 
interests with foreign investors as members of the same trade. 

Of all these questions of adapting company organization to the new 
circumstances of West Africa I think perhaps the most important is one 
which I shall call functional development towards acceptable specializa- 
tion. A foreign company can surely justify its place in a community 
developing towards self-government by bringing in new skills, new 
techniques, new trades and industries: and at the same time, reducing 
or relinquishing activity in trades and crafts which were introduced many 
years ago but which have now become familiar to Africans and therefore 
offer natural scope for their development. Let me give some examples. 

Typical of West Africa is the general trading company, dealing in 
anything that can yield profit. But several of them are now expanding 
their trade in technical goods: motor vehicles, refrigerators, deep freeze 
and air conditioning equipment, caterpillar tractors, palm oil presses, 
pumps, generating sets, outboard motors, oxygen cylinders, typewriters, 
and accounting machines. This may make it a little less painful for them 
when they see Africans taking some of the trade in cocoa, cottons, and 
stockfish. 

These large companies formerly sold merchandise in retail quantities 
throughout West Africa. In the last two decades hundreds of retail shops 
have been abandoned by these companies, and African shopkeepers have 
succeeded them. But meanwhile in the largest towns the companies are 
operating department stores with the most modern technique of high 
grade hygienic retailing, which at present can only be made available in 
West Africa by foreign skill commanding ample capital resources. A 
company which for many years has dealt in logs has become a pioneer in 
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the manufacture of veneers and plywood. One of these companies has 
published figures showing that before the last war only about Io per cent 
of its European staff held technical qualifications. Now more than half 
of its European staff are technicians. 

This idea of functional specialization involves vigorous expansion into 
new fields. It can easily be made to appear like an attempt to grab every- 
thing, and to dominate the sensitive technical nerve centres of the develop- 
ing economy. Indeed, foreign investors are constantly in the dilemma that 
Africans plead with them to do more of this and that, yet complain they 
grow too large. Size may be an advantage commercially but a formidable 
handicap in public relations. Bigness is so often accused of badness. The 
established investors in West Africa would be politically more secure if 
investment were less concentrated in a few hands—that is to say, if a lot 
more European and American and Asian and, of course, African firms 
were there with them. 

The leading companies in West Africa give a good deal of thought to 
the avoidance of any colour bar, to the training of Africans, to progressive 
staff management through such arrangements as joint consultative 
councils and house magazines and, of course, to public relations. Some 
may think that public relations should come first in the order of things 
rather than last. I do not think so. Public relations managers and devices 
are not much good unless you first set your house in order. Their use is to 
explain, not to explain away. But the need for handling public relations 
makes a tremendous difference to company organization in one sense— 
that the top man must have plenty of time to spare for it. In fact several 
companies, and in some cases groups of companies, in West Africa have 
had to make arrangements for their most senior man to be free for public 
relations, leaving the actual running of the business to another person. 

The commercial community is on the point of replacing the govern- 
ment services as the main agent of contact between Britain and West 
Africa. The government services have some responsibility to the com- 
mercial community in this matter. The idea that foreign investors have 
power and influence which needs to be restrained in the interests of native 
communities is falling out of date. They have a vital part to play in the 
evolution of the new Africa; but they now play on a field where Africans 
make the rules. Traders and companies from other States of Europe, 
Asia, and America receive valuable support from their governments’ 
diplomatic and financial representatives. It would be a tragedy for British 
interests if British investors became the only ones who lacked vigorous 
government support in their activities. When the British Government 
hands over power let us hope that it will also hand over the idea that the 
activities of British companies are for the mutual advantage of Britain 
and Africa. 


Address at Chatham House 
7 July 1955 
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THE NEW GOLD COAST 


SIR REGINALD SALOWAY 


regarded as a model colony where everything was going according to 

plan. I arrived there to find political and racial feeling as tense as I 
had ever known it in India, and in February 1948 there were violent riots 
in the course of which damage estimated at over one million pounds was 
done in Accra alone. Shortly after the riots I was taken from the develop- 
ment job which I went to the Gold Coast to do and appointed to act as 
Colonial Secretary, an office in which I was subsequently confirmed. My 
conduct in that office and as Acting Governor was largely guided by 
Indian experience, and this article may be regarded as comments on recent 
events in the Gold Coast as seen through the eyes of a former member of 
the Indian Civil Service. 


Br I went to the Gold Coast in 1947 I was assured that it was 


The most disturbing thing to me about the 1948 riots was that the 
government had virtually no effective support among the people and the 
forces of law and order were utterly inadequate to control the situation. 
This was quite unlike India where, apart from the acquiescence of the 
masses in British rule, there was, right up to the end, a considerable body 
of people who were prepared to support the British Raj. What was the 
cause of this state of affairs in the Gold Coast? In my view it mainly 
resulted from the ineffectiveness of ‘indirect rule’. I doubt whether this 
system of government was ever suitable for the Gold Coast and the situa- 
tion arising out of the 1948 riots convinced me that it had failed. There 
had been a large measure of detribalization, especially in the south. We 
had tried to make Chiefs who were liable to destoolment by their people 
into the agents of an alien government. Such agents were powerless against 
nationalist agitators who stirred up the militant young men among whom 
respect for traditional authority was already waning. The 1946 Constitu- 
tion, while it gave a majority to African elected members in the Legislative 
Council and considerable responsibility to Africans, accorded overwhelm- 
ing preponderance to the representatives of the traditional authorities. 
There were direct elections in the four municipalities only. What was 
intended to be, and indeed was, an important step towards self-govern- 
ment did in practice put a clapper on a head of steam emanating from the 
post-war nationalist fervour among the semi-educated youth and particu- 
larly among the ex-servicemen. Such nationalists as appeared in the Legis- 
lative Council were, like Dr Danquah, traditionalists. Nkrumah, breaking 
away from Dr Danquah’s United Gold Coast Convention, became the 
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leader of the Convention People’s Party—‘the people’s party’—whose aim 
was immediate self-government based on adult suffrage. The Gold Coast 
was thus all set for a social and political revolution. 

The position after the 1948 riots became increasingly dangerous. As I 
have said, the riots showed that the government was largely without 
effective support and that the forces of law and order were inadequate. 
Nkrumah and his followers were preparing for ‘Positive Action’ to paralyse 
the administration and to force the British Government to grant to the 
Gold Coast immediate self-government. 

As a result of the Aiken Watson Commission ! constitutional reform 
was on the way, but the CPP had no faith in the Committee under Mr 
Justice Coussey,? or in the British Government’s intentions. What was to 
be done to meet the impending crisis? Immediate and effective steps were 
taken to strengthen and to improve the efficiency of the police force and to 
organize an adequate system of Intelligence which hitherto had been sadly 
lacking. It was made clear that the government would not this time be 
caught unawares and that it was ready and able to deal with violence. 
This put some confidence into the Chiefs and those who were sitting on the 
fence at any rate mainly remained there. There was also a reaction against 
the violence of 1948. 

But the CPP were growing in strength and working up for a show-down 
with a government with which, and with whose officials—apart from the 
police—they had no contact. The government still dealt with the people 
through the Chiefs; the CPP were regarded as a rabble. The official view 
was that it would undermine the authority of the Chiefs to meet the CPP 
leaders and try to come to a working arrangement with them. At the same 
time it had to be admitted that Nkrumah was quite capable of plunging 
the country into disorder which would be difficult to suppress without the 
assistance of British troops. This struck me as a paradoxical, ludicrous, 
and dangerous state of affairs. But, as an ex-ICS officer with a very short 
experience of the country, I hesitated to press my views, and we got on 
with the preparations for the show-down. When it became clear, however, 
that the storm was about to break, I decided—with the full approval of 
the Governor but to the dismay of the ‘Old Guard’ both British and 
African—to send for Nkrumah. 

I told him that if he put his plan for ‘Positive Action’ into operation he 
would do great harm to the country and would impede constitutional 
reform. Violence was bound to ensue—his countrymen were not of the 
stuff of which Satyagrahis are made. The people did not want violence 
and would welcome its suppression by the government. They would follow 
him as a nationalist leader but not into violence. I was quite sure that he 
was going to lose if he started ‘Positive Action’. I was equally sure that if 


1 Report of the Commission of Enquiry into the Disturbances of the Gold Coast, 1948; 
Col. 231 (1948). 

2 Report to H.E. the Governor by the Committee on Constitutional Reform 1949; Col. 
248 (1949). 
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he followed the constitutional road which would be opened by the forth- 
coming reforms he would win at the elections. I strongly urged him to take 
this road and guaranteed him a square deal at the polls with no inter- 
ference from the government. Nkrumah, who had never previously had 
any dealings with a British official, first said that with the whole country 
behind him ‘Positive Action’ would achieve its object in a few days, and 
that in any case it was impossible for him to believe that he would be given 
a fair chance to capture the electorate; all kinds of obstacles would be put 
in his way. Ultimately, however, he expressed himself as convinced of my 
sincerity and asked me if I would repeat what I had said to the Executive 
Committee of the CPP. This I did, and in the process met for the first time 
most of those who a year afterwards were to be my colleagues in the 
Cabinet. After some hours of discussion the Committee agreed to follow 
constitutional methods. Nkrumah publicly called off ‘Positive Action’. 
But I had left things too late. Nkrumah tried hard to get the Trades 
Union Congress to call off the general strike but the TUC no longer had 
any control over the wild men. Dr Danquah taunted Nkrumah with hav- 
ing sold himself to the Colonial Secretary and thus infuriated the rank and 
file of the CPP who forced Nkrumah to retract. Even so, ‘Positive Action’ 
and the general strike went off at half cock. The situation was dealt with 
firmly and there was no shooting. Nkrumah and others were publicly tried 
and sentenced. The CPP learned that it did not pay to try to overthrow 
the government by force and it was fortunately not a very bitter lesson. 
While condemning the new constitution and adhering to the slogan ‘self- 
government now’, they concentrated on the elections which they won with 
Nkrumah still in gaol. The ‘People’s Party’ had a majority; the traditional 
authorities aud the nationalist intelligentsia had both been leapfrogged. 
There was no alternative government to the CPP, none of whom had any 
training or experience in public affairs. We had to build anew with what 
was then a crowd of agitators as our material. It was a time for quick 
decisions. When a delegation from the CPP went to the Governor to 
demand the release of Nkrumah as a condition precedent to their co- 
operation, they learned from Sir Charles Arden-Clarke that Nkrumah was 
already a free man—as the result of ‘an Act of Grace by the Governor’. 
Nkrumah came out of gaol and formed a government to work what he 
then publicly described as a ‘bogus and fraudulent constitution’. He was 
still pledged to get ‘self-government now’ and he said that he proposed to 
do so by showing up the fraudulence of the new constitution. CPP minis- 
ters, full of suspicion, sat down at the Council table with their ‘Imperialist’ 
ex-officio colleagues under the chairmanship of one who had been given 
the appellation ‘Strong Governor’. Gradually suspicion gave way to 
mutual confidence. Nkrumah, who has always remembered our talk be- 
fore ‘Positive Action’ and the promise which was subsequently fulfilled that 
he would get a square deal at the elections, showed statesmanship and a 
remarkable absence of rancour from the start. To illustrate his almost 
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complete lack of racial feeling I will mention an incident which arose over 
a row which occurred in the Legislative Assembly when one of the mem- 
bers complained that a European police officer had tried to prevent him 
from entering the House because he did not show his card. Nkrumah and 
I were deputed by the Speaker to go into the matter which was summarily 
disposed of by Nkrumah in the following terms: ‘M (the police officer) is a 
white man; X (the member) is a black man; all black men look the same to 
white men; X is a fool and should have shown his card; the matter should 
be dismissed’—and it was. 

Nkrumah was also quick to reciprocate the good will of the ex-officio 
ministers and to appreciate the wise counsel of the Governor. The Cabinet 
functioned as a whole and the tributes paid to the ex-officio ministers when 
the time came for them to go were full of genuine appreciation. This state 
of affairs was very largely due to the principal personalities involved— 
particularly the Governor and Nkrumah. Mutual trust and good will are 
much more effective safeguards than reserve powers and other such legal 
checks beloved of constitutional draftsmen. I wish that this simple truth 
could always be kept in mind. 


But however much mutual good will, respect, and trust there may be, 
a subject people will not be reconciled to alien control once the nationalist 
urge has taken firm hold. The desire ‘to be free’ transcends all other con- 
siderations including, I may say, such considerations as efficient govern- 
ment and economic welfare. This is another plain fact which is not always 
recognized. The most, therefore, which we could achieve in the circum- 
stances was a ‘holding exercise’ during which African ministers could ob- 
tain enough experience of the art of government to know at least what it 
entailed. That is what we tried to do from 1951 to 1954 in conjunction 
with a party whose election slogan had been ‘self-government now’. This 
exercise inevitably could not last long enough, though I think it achieved 
the result I have indicated. 

To get the full concentration of ministers on the problems of government 
we had to deal with the ‘self-government bogey’. So long as it was there, 
parties were bound to outbid each other in their political demands and 
much energy and breath had to be spent on inveighing against the ‘Im- 
perialists’. Having gone so far we had to get rid of self-government as a 
political issue so that Africans would concentrate on their country’s prob- 
lems. That is how the Gold Coast Government came to ask for a declara- 
tion from Her Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom that the 
Gold Coast would be given independence within the Commonwealth ‘as 
soon as the necessary constitutional and administrative arrangements 
could be made’. In reply, Her Majesty’s Government promised self- 
government ‘at the appropriate time’. Whatever this may mean, self- 
government was not an issue at the last election and the CPP came back to 
power on the basis of an election manifesto concerned with domestic issues. 
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I think that ministers now appreciate that self-government is no longer a 
political issue but a tremendous administrative problem, and that the key 
to this problem is the maintenance of the standard of the public service, 
largely through the retention of British officers. 

Constitutional advance in the Gold Coast has far outstripped the 
Africanization of the services. On the threshhold of self-government the 
Gold Coast finds herself in a different situation from such countries as 
India and Ceylon at a similar stage in their constitutional development. 
Those countries had, when they achieved independence, developed an 
indigenous civil service capable of carrying on the administration of 
government. Despite the rapid increase in the pace of Africanization in 
recent years, it is not an exaggeration to say that the machinery of govern- 
ment in the Gold Coast would break down if there was a sudden exodus of 
British officers on a large scale. It is true that some 40 per cent of those 
who used to be known as senior civil servants are Africans. But, apart 
from a few, they are all in comparatively junior posts and, consequently, 
lack experience. The Gold Coast is therefore very vulnerable in this 
respect. 

The need to retain the services of British officers is fully recognized by 
the Prime Minister and his colleagues. But there are difficulties. Not the 
least of these arose from the need to provide a scheme of compensation for 
officers who lose the protection of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
One had paradoxically to produce a scheme for compensation for loss of 
career and provide in it inducements for an officer to continue his career in 
the Gold Coast. It is obvious that the two aims are largely incompatible. 
However, we did our best and I earnestly hope that a large proportion of 
British officers will soldier on. Mutual confidence between the British 
element and African ministers will help greatly towards this end. But 
British officers are bound to feel that sooner or later they will be unwanted, 
when there are Africans ready to take their places, and many cannot 
afford to risk the prospect of having to get out at an age when it will be 
difficult for them to get other jobs. It is my view that the only solution 
to this problem is the establishment of a Commonwealth Service for which 
Her Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom accepts responsibility. 
Such a service would reap benefits of infinitely greater value than the cost 
to the Treasury. 


I have dealt briefly with the general picture. I will now mention, 
equally briefly, some of the main problems which confront the Gold Coast 
Government. Somebody recently described the Gold Coast as a place where 
everything is happening at once. And I often used to say that I felt like a 
man laying down a track in front of an oncoming express train. 

First let me take local government reform. Ideally, of course, this 
should have preceded reform at the centre; but here we were overtaken by 


the express train. It is early yet to state definitely whether the admixture 
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of elected local councillors and representatives of the traditional authori- 
ties is going to work. In some cases there have been serious clashes, 
paralysing the work of the local councils. But I hope that things will settle 
down. Chieftancy is inherent in the West African structure and I am sure 
that a place will remain for the traditional authorities. I am equally sure 
that the Chiefs must keep out of politics. 

The mention of local government provokes me to say something about 
the allegations which are occasionally heard to the effect that Nkrumah 
and the CPP wish to establish a dictatorship from the centre and are out 
to crush the Chiefs and any kind of independence in local affairs. I do not 
think that these allegations are fair. Apart from the fact that the Gold 
Coast is divided into three distinct regions—the Colony, Ashanti, and the 
Northern Territories, not to mention Togoland—it is made up of a whole 
conglomeration of separate tribes. As Nkrumah once said to me, his first 
task is to weld these into one Gold Coast nation. He cannot wait for this 
to evolve. In fact, the problem is to check local vested interests and paro- 
chialism. It would be disastrous if the Gold Coast, a country of some five 
million inhabitants only, went the same way as Nigeria. Although recent 
events in Ashanti have strengthened my belief that regional organizations 
as recommended by the Coussey Committee will have to come, there is no 
doubt that firm control from the centre is necessary to hold the country 
together. Local loyalties are strong and would in any case make the task 
of a dictator extremely difficult. Nkrumah will need all his statesmanship 
and political acumen in dealing with Ashanti and Togoland under United 
Kingdom trusteeship. Unless he can secure the incorporation of the latter 
in the Gold Coast, there will be all kinds of complications in connexion 
with the Volta River scheme; and the Ashantis—always distrustful of the 
south—are at present in a difficult mood. 

It is clear from the speech broadcast by him on 30 December 1954 on 
the constitutional affairs of the country, with particular reference to 
Ashanti, that Nkrumah is trying to tackle this question of local loyalties 
in a statesmanlike manner, and I for one would endorse his concluding 
words which were: 


At this momentous period of our history, with our country at the threshold of 
independence, we must maintain a united front and solve our differences peace- 
fully and constitutionally as evidence of our desire to uphold parliamentary 
democracy in this country. 


But Nkrumah is up against a situation which so often arises once self- 
government ceases to be a political issue. Up to that point the politically 
conscious throughout the country are united in the ‘struggle’ to oust alien 
rule. They establish themselves as the ‘Nationalist’ party and anyone who 
opposes them is dubbed an ‘Imperialist stooge’. It is virtually impossible 
to have an effective opposition to the Nationalist party so long as the 
‘struggle’ continues. But, once it is over, then local feelings start to mani- 
fest themselves and internal stresses and strains begin to appear. Minori- 
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ties wake up to the fact that they are about to exchange alien but impartial 
rule for rule by the elected majority of their own countrymen. Old rivalries, 
kept quiescent under British rule, flare up again, resulting in internal strife. 
And that is what is happening now in the Gold Coast. The problem is a 
difficult one. But I think that it is important that we should not give 
sectional interests any encouragement but should impress upon them that 
the country must settle its internal differences by democratic processes. 
They must not be given any grounds for believing that by staging a riot in 
Kumasi they will secure the intervention to their advantage of the British 
Government. 

The appointment of the commission to investigate the circumstances 
of the resignation of the then Minister of Communications and Works, Mr 
J. A. Braimah, caused grave concern both in the Gold Coast and in the 
United Kingdom regarding the possibility of corruption in the new adminis- 
tration. The commission found that allegations of corruption in high places 
were unfounded but that one ministerial secretary (who was also the Chief 
Whip of the CPP) had shown himself quite unfit for public office. He was 
dismissed by me, as Acting Governor, on the advice of the Prime Minister. 
These were the salient findings, apart from the endorsement of Mr Brai- 
mah’s own statement that he had taken money from a contractor whom he 
had not advantaged in any way. But I would like to expand a little. As I 
have already stated, none of the CPP had any experience of administra- 
tion. Apart from ministers there were comparatively few who had enjoyed 
a good education—too few to fill all the junior ministerial posts and 
appointments on statutory bodies some of which, and in particular the 
Cocoa Marketing Board, control very large sums of money. With the high 
cocoa price the finances of the country were buoyant and millions were 
being spent on development. Contractors and ‘carpet baggers’ flocked 
round ministers who were anxious to show results as quickly as possible 
and were consequently impatient of the caution of permanent officials and 
the slowness of the established procedure through advertisement and ten- 
der boards and so on. I know the temptations which were put in the way 
of ministers and the unscrupulous methods employed by those who were 
out to exploit inexperience and to cash in on the pickings. And let me make 
it clear that these methods were by no means confined to Africans. It is 
little short of astonishing that in the first flush of power and in these cir- 
cumstances integrity in high places did not suffer severely. The Braimah 
commission came at a timely moment and its effect was most salutary. It 
convinced ministers of the need for following well tried procedures in the 
awarding of contracts and it frightened the unscrupulous. I am quite sure 
that corruption on the scale which pertains in many other countries does 
not go on in the Gold Coast. But I would not preclude further scandals. 


I turn now to the future of outside investment in the Gold Coast. The 
country needs outside capital, notwithstanding the fact that the policy 
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followed with regard to the price of cocoa to the consumer has made many 
millions available for development, and these figures are indeed impressive 
by any standards. The government has been at pains to make it clear that 
it welcomes outside investment, has foresworn nationalization and has 
provided in the constitution for the payment of compensation should a 
future government embark on it. But no Gold Coast public man is pre- 
pared to see political control exchanged for economic domination, and it 
was quite clear to anyone listening to the debate in the Legislative 
Assembly on the Volta River scheme that members of every shade of 
political opinion would prefer to give up the scheme rather than have any 
suspicion of economic domination in connexion with it. It is essential that 
commercial interests should realize that dominion now lies in Accra and not 
in London. Attempts to exercise pressure from the United Kingdom are 
bitterly resented and I think that many misunderstandings would be 
obviated if British concerns had plenipotentiaries on the spot. Where 
possible it is enlightened self-interest to encourage African participation in 
money, direction, and personnel. If the considerations I have mentioned 
are borne in mind, British commercial interests in the Gold Coast would 
appear to me to be assured of a good future. The aim should be, I think, to 
engender the same spirit of partnership which we have sought to foster in 
the business of government. 


The weaknesses and dangers inherent in the present situation are too 
obvious to require mention. Even nowadays, with the greatly increased 
tempo of events, Rome cannot be built in a day; and it was not so long 
ago that the Gold Coast was regarded as just the white man’s grave. In 
many ways it is now the hub of Africa. Much has been achieved in a very 
short time. 

No article on recent events in the Gold Coast would be complete with- 
out a mention of the government’s success in controlling the swollen shoot 
disease in cocoa which so seriously threatened the country’s economy; and 
the achievements under the development plan, which has been practically 
entirely financed out of revenue, have been impressive both as regards 
economic development and the expansion of education and the social 
services. 

It is difficult to over-emphasize the extent of the social and political 
revolution which has taken place in the Gold Coast. That it has not pro- 
duced chaos but has achieved some remarkable results is due to the mutual 
good will and confidence which has been built up between the Gold Coast 
leaders and their British advisers. If the existing good will can be fostered 
and maintained, then in my view the future is assured. And good will, I 
would remark in a final parenthesis, is also a business asset. 


July 1955 


LOCARNO 
IDEA AND REALITY 
GEORGE A. GRUN 


HIRTY years ago, in October 1925, the leading statesmen of seven 

European countries met at Locarno, and after a Conference lasting 

less than a fortnight, were able to put their signatures to a number 
of documents, which together became known as the Pact or Treaty of 
Locarno. 

After the early post-war years of European strife—which not infre- 
quently threatened to become war—this was the first European Conference 
which had reached agreement and held out promise for the future. The 
acclaim of contemporaries was tremendous; and posterity, with few ex- 
ceptions, has continued to accord praise, and more than that, to the work 
of Locarno. It has been called the high-water mark of Europe’s recon- 
struction and been described as the moment of transition from war to peace. 

It was true that months of arduous negotiations preceded the actual 
Conference. On many occasions breakdown of the talks was in sight; 
only the patient labours of experts, with the lawyers in the forefront, 
saved the preparations for the Conference. All this has receded into insig- 
nificance compared with the overwhelming success which marked the con- 
clusion of the Pact. The actual details of the agreements were not well known 
or understood ; this seems hardly surprising in view of their prosaicjtechnical 
or legal language; in any case it seemed certain that the terms and clauses 
agreed to were no more than the written manifestations of deeper and 
infinitely more significant aspects of the events of October 1925. 

Stresemann, Briand, and Austen Chamberlain, the three men who 
were to guide the diplomatic future of Europe into calmer channels, first 
met at Locarno; when they continued to meet in the years following and 
each of their meetings seemed to lead a step further in the direction of the 
ideal of permanent peace, the success of Locarno seemed to become even 
more certain. 

‘The Locarno spirit’, ‘the Locarno era’, terms current in the later 
nineteen-twenties and still in use in our time were proof that contem- 
poraries, and after them historians, were content to associate the short 
period in which international relations ran smoothly with the treaties, and 
the spirit of those treaties. Later, in more troubled times, the hallowed 
name of Locarno was again invoked. Strenuous, but unsuccessful, efforts 
were made in the nineteen-thirties to bring about a similar system in 
Eastern Europe—the so-called ‘Eastern Locarno’. In our own time a 
British Prime Minister has called for a new Locarno, and expressed his 
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conviction that the principles laid down then were valid as models for the 
possible solution of the pressing problems of our day. 


Were contemporary observers and historians right in seeing in the 
agreements of 1925 the one real advance in the conduct of international 
affairs made for a long time? Thirty years have elapsed and perhaps the 
moment is opportune to subject the whole episode to a critical examination. 
The documentary material for such a task is admittedly not yet available 
in the same profusion as for the years immediately preceding the war of 
1939; neither the British nor the German documents for this period are yet 
open to the public. But a reassessment of the work of Locarno is possible. 
It need not depend on revelations of details but can be based on a general 
and deeper understanding of the historical background and a clearer 
realization of what the principles and ideas of Locarno really were. 

The terms of the various treaties which make up the whole Pact are 
comparatively easy to grasp: the words of the Final Protocol, signed on 
16 October 1925, are eloquent enough and state the aims of the countries 
concerned in simple enough terms: ‘The representatives . . . seek by 
common agreement means for preserving their respective nations from 
the scourge of war and for providing for the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes of every nature which might eventually arise between them’. At 
the centre of the whole edifice of Locarno there was the Treaty of Mutual 
Guarantee between Germany, Belgium, France, Great Britain, and Italy 
which dealt with the question of creating stable and permanent conditions 
on the frontier between Germany and her two Western neighbours, an 
area which had so frequently been the scene of European conflicts. Two 
essential provisions were introduced to deal with this problem: both are 
simple and yet startling in their implications. After laying down that all 
parties to the agreement undertake to respect the status quo and the in- 
violability of the frontiers concerned (including the demilitarized zone of 
the Rhineland), Article 2 of the Treaty continues: ‘Germany and Belgium, 
and Germany and France, mutually undertake that they will in no case 
attack or invade each other or resort to war against each other’, And 
Article 4 contains the provision that all the signatories to the Treaty will, 
in case of violation of the treaty, come immediately to the assistance of the 
Power against whom the act complained of is directed. 

The central Treaty of Mutual Guarantee was combined with two separ- 
ate pairs of Arbitration Conventions; Germany and her two Western 
neighbours, Belgium and France, undertook to submit to arbitration all 
disputes which could not be settled by normal methods. A similar 
arbitration agreement was also concluded between Germany and her two 
eastern neighbours, Poland and Czechoslovakia (this, incidentally is the 
only occasion on which both these countries appear in the Locarno Pact 
proper; Germany’s eastern frontier was not included in any agreement of 
mutual guarantee). 
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Eastern European problems were however brought into the orbit of the 
Locarno Conference and form the subject of two further treaties which 
were concluded at the same time: they were made between France and 
Poland, and France and Czechoslovakia, and are both of the more conven- 
tional type of treaties of assistance. In each the signatories undertook 
to lend each other immediately aid and assistance should they become 
the victims of unprovoked aggression. Though not part of the integral 
structure of the Locarno Pact, these treaties do constitute an important 
aspect of the work of Locarno, even though they appear to be somewhat 
retrogressive. 

Most of the terms of the Locarno agreements and the carefully phrased 
legal provisions do not by themselves and in isolation explain the startling 
effect produced on Europe. The central provisions of the Mutual Guaran- 
tee Treaty were in a different position: there was something new in the 
concept of placing a solemn declaration to respect each other’s frontiers in 
the centre of a practical, hard-headed treaty, and something even more 
startling in combining this assurance, in the same treaty, with a flexible 
guarantee given by two Powers, who stood outside the area affected by the 
agreement, to assist either party in case of need. Not only the novelty but 
also the implications of these provisions were bound to appeal to students 
of international affairs, and explain something of the high esteem in 
which Locarno was held. For, in order to be effective, these provisions and 
in particular the guarantee accorded by the non-committed outsiders had 
to mean nothing less than the total and permanent abandonment of blocs 
and alliances, hitherto the only known method of safeguarding national 
security. 

This appeared to be of the greatest importance in view of the prevailing 
mood of distrusting combinations of Powers in international relations. 
Recent attempts on the part of certain European Powers to return to a 
policy of alliances on the pre-1914 pattern had been highly unpopular. It 
was widely held that the war had been caused by the inevitable clash of 
two armed and deeply committed camps. Now, owing to the new con- 
ception of international guarantees, it seemed as if Europe would be 
spared the recurrence of similar disasters. 


Important though the approval given to individual clauses of the 
agreements was, it alone could not explain the immense success enjoyed by 
Locarno then, and later. The new concept of mutual security and of 
flexible, non-committed international guarantees, were given their rightful 
place as pillars of the agreement. But something deeper was also involved. 
There existed a general feeling that great Powers, by embarking on these 
negotiations and by bringing them to a successful conclusion, were ani- 
mated by a new encouraging idealism which had enabled them to over- 
come countless difficulties. This view was generally confirmed by con- 
sidering some of the details of the treaties. 
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A general guarantee of the frontier between France and Germany 
meant that the status quo in this area would be perpetuated. From the 
German point of view this implied an act of renunciation, the surrender of 
Alsace and Loraine, which was the more remarkable because it was also 
combined with the promise not to violate the humiliating provisions con- 
cerning the demilitarized zone. To the world at large the German gesture 
could only mean that the danger of yet another round in the struggle for 
the ownership of the two unhappy provinces was no longer real. Though 
the German gesture—in the west—was the more startling, France too had 
renounced the right to enforce possible demands resulting from the peace 
treaties by the threat of marching into Germany, as she had done at the 
time of the Ruhr occupation. She had also given up the right to enlist the 
direct and concrete participation of Britain on her side, and had grace- 
fully, or so it seemed, acquiesced in the much vaguer overall guarantee. 

From the evidence available to contemporaries, it was not difficult to 
conclude that only wise and moderate statesmanship and a genuine desire 
to eliminate difficulties could have achieved these results. Locarno was 
invested with a moral significance transcending the practical importance of 
the results. 

Certainly there was also opposition to the agreements. But, in the pre- 
vailing mood it could be dismissed as an uninformed survival of parochial 
chauvinism, which in many cases it undoubtedly was. The opponents of 
the idea of Locarno were concerned with the alleged sacrifice made by 
their respective countries—not with any weakness inherent in the idea 
itself. In the years after 1925 it could be ignored. The improvement in 
international relations was so marked and the contrast with the immediate 
past so startling that no further indication of the achievements of Locarno 
seemed to be required. 

Even now, a generation later, it must be admitted that the idea of 
Locarno might be considered attractive. Though it failed to stem the 
trend towards deterioration which set in only a few years after the con- 
clusion of the Pact, this was not considered sufficient reason for invalidat- 
ing the significance of its fundamental principles. No diplomatic docu- 
ment can claim to have an unlimited life. Locarno could not necessarily 
be judged by failure to provide for every unforeseeable contingency in the 
future. The principles and methods then applied can still be extracted 
and considered as valid models and general precepts for other circum- 
stances. 


The justice of this view, which is widely held, must depend on the 
answers to two questions, one of fact and one of principle. Is the inter- 
pretation that Locarno was a major diplomatic triumph of moderation 
justified historically? And can the claims made for the universal validity 
of the principles of Locarno stand up to a realistic analysis which goes be- 
yond the immediate emotional and psychological appeal? Both questions 
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are linked for they require that the idea of Locarno should be compared, 
and where necessary also contrasted, with its reality. Such a re-interpreta- 
tion is essential if the real significance of Locarno is to be correctly assessed. 
The passage of time has made it easier to gain a clearer understanding of 
the underlying issues. 

Historically, Locarno must be related to its background in the politics 
and diplomacy of the early nineteen-twenties. The most important 
issue in that period was the general preoccupation with the problem of 
security. Neither the peace treaties nor the League of Nations had proved 
successful in creating conditions of stability in Europe. Versailles had be- 
come suspect, not only, as could be expected, in Germany but also by some 
of the victorious Powers such as Britain and Italy. They were prepared, 
and sometimes even pressed, for modifications and revision. The League, 
itself a creation of the peace treaties, had not proved capable of exercising 
either moral or practical influence in the post-war world. Deprived from 
the beginning of the membership of the United States, Russia, and Ger- 
many, not furnished with the means of enforcing its decisions, its functions 
in shaping the international order were severely limited. The majority of 
the great Powers had failed to place confidence in it; most of them had 
reverted to the traditional methods of diplomacy while awaiting with some 
scepticism the results of attempts to improve the League’s practical 
efficiency. By 1925 these experiments had not yet proved effective. 

Within the general pattern of European instability, France faced a 
particular problem. Though apparently the most successful of the vic- 
torious Powers, she had not succeeded in imposing upon Europe a pattern 
which would satisfy her need for protection. The term ‘security’ had 
assumed a specific meaning in France. The reasons for this were compli- 
cated and difficult to understand, and were often misinterpreted as a veiled 
attempt to establish an unchallengeable French hegemony in Europe. In 
reality the deep-seated feeling of insecurity in France sprang from the fear 
that Germany, restored to her previous strength, would attempt to reverse 
the decision of 1918. Such fears appeared groundless in view of the patent 
weakness of the German Republic. Nevertheless French thinking remained 
preoccupied with this problem. Despite the temporary eclipse of Germany, 
it seemed clear that since Germany would be able to make full use of her 
potential resources, the danger to France would be greater than ever before. 

Geographically and strategically the open frontier of France would be 
difficult to defend against a German thrust in the future. From the point 
of view of manpower it was becoming clear that the balance was moving 
steadily in Germany’s favour. Psychologically, history and experience too 
convinced the French that sooner or later the world would be placed in a 
position of having, once again, to ward off a renewed German blow. 

These considerations fundamentally affected the conduct of French 
diplomacy in the immediate post-war years. Having failed to obtain 
sufficient guarantees at the time of Versailles, particularly with respect to 
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the frontier between France and Germany, France was determined to find 
alternatives which would satisfy her that the dangers of German revival 
would be reduced to a minimum. Apart from her continuous insistence on 
the literal and complete execution of the terms of the peace settlement by 
Germany, this quest for security involved France in a diplomatic offensive 
with the aim of creating a new and effective network of alliances. 

This was the constant theme of French diplomacy and, since France 
pursued her aims with the utmost skill and determination, it also became 
the major European problem. France was active in three directions: in 
Eastern Europe where the newly created smaller States were themselves 
concerned with their own rather precarious existence, in Geneva, and in 
London. Only the first of these moves was at all successful. There, France 
had gradually assumed the role of the one Power which could be absolutely 
relied upon to protect the interests of the smaller States. But even in this 
respect the benefits, in practical terms, were small. In reality the French 
quest for security had led her to assume new obligations and had made her 
the foremost upholder of the almost sacrosanct nature of the peace 
settlement. 

This consideration, together with a natural suspicion that France’s 
professed fears were only hypothetical, had prevented a closer relationship 
between France and Britain. Despite determined efforts, France had 
failed to combine the system of Eastern alliances with a political guarantee 
by Britain. Nor had she been more successful in all her attempts to re- 
shape the organization of the League in order to make it a more effective 
instrument in the task of providing international security. By 1925 
France had certainly not found a satisfactory solution to her problem; even 
her own attempt to achieve by force what she had failed to do by diplo- 
macy—the occupation of the Ruhr in 1923—had proved unsuccessful. 
Essentially the results of French diplomacy had been frustrating for her- 
self, and unsettling for Europe. 

Compared with the clear though unachieved purpose of French 
diplomacy, the aims of Germany are less easily comprehensible. After an 
initial phase in which diplomacy was subordinated to the concern for her 
survival, Germany had to face the decision whether to reconcile herself to 
existing conditions, or whether to attempt, by diplomacy or otherwise, to 
regain her lost position in Europe. The confused political picture in Ger- 
many, which led to an infinitely more marked interaction between internal 
pressure and foreign policy than elsewhere, has tended to obscure this 
question. There were advocates of both schools, but it seems clear that the 
policy of fulfilment was soon abandoned in view of its extreme unpopu- 
larity. An analysis of German tactics shows that from an early stage on- 
wards, restoration was the real aim. The difficulties were of course im- 
mense; it can however be seen, in retrospect, that German diplomacy, 
operating under severe restrictions, had become extraordinarily successful. 
By mobilizing world public opinion, by exploiting skilfully the existing 
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divisions and tensions in Europe, and by adapting her methods to the 
circumstances of the time, Germany had succeeded in re-establishing her 
position in international diplomacy in a remarkably short period. 

Fundamentally, there existed only one consideration: the revision of 
the treaty. In practice, however, a clear statement of this would have met 
with the blank refusal of other Powers. The success of German diplomacy 
can be measured by the degree in which her point of view was gradually 
understood, and partly shared, by others. In achieving this success, Ger- 
man diplomacy had been careful to insist that, once the more glaring in- 
justices had been removed, no further expansionist demand would be 
made by her. Nevertheless, it is far from clear whether all exponents were 
really prepared to accept these limitations. 

At the beginning of 1925 the direction of German policy had become 
fairly clear. By then she had succeeded in creating an independent position 
diplomatically after concluding an agreement with Russia in 1922. She 
had obtained considerable relief in the question of reparation—the one 
really absurd aspect of the peace settlement—and she was making consider- 
able headway—though this was not generally appreciated at the time—in 
rendering the restrictions on her military preparedness meaningless. At 
the same time she had made it clear that she would never agree to the 
permanent nature of the frontier settlement, in particular as far as the 
Polish Corridor was concerned. 


It is against this background that the course of the negotiations which 
led to Locarno must be seen. The initiative to open talks came from Ger- 
many. Her offer to give an undertaking to respect, at least in part, the 
frontiers as established at Versailles in return for a similar guarantee and 
for some alleviations in the application of the occupation provisions was 
startling, and appeared to be a genuine attempt to relax international 
tensions. 

It is, however, important to realize that it coincided with two simul- 
taneous French moves, both with the familiar aim of increasing her own 
security. One was yet another attempt to strengthen the machinery of the 
League through the adoption of the Geneva Protocol, and had reached a 
crucial phase in diplomatic discussions between London and Paris. The 
other, even more important, was aimed at negotiating a concrete military 
agreement between France, Britain, and Belgium. 

The German offer, therefore, cannot be viewed in isolation; it must be 
interpreted as countermove, and as such it proved successful. By offering 
to Britain an alternative approach in the solution of international problems 
it stiffened her opposition to the greater commitments in Europe which 
were urged by France. At the same time the German offer could not 
reasonably be rejected even by France, whose insistence on tangible 
guarantees was bound to be met with suspicion and hostility. When the 
German proposal to enlarge the original frontier guarantee by means of a 
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broad general agreement became known, it was clear that there would be a 
conflict between two conceptions of security; one vague, but superficially 
satisfactory, because of its international character, the other—the French 
—specific, and concrete, but naturally limited by being confined to 
definite national interests. 

The negotiations which followed were thus in reality a struggle be- 
tween the older French conception and the new approach, sponsored by 
Germany and supported by Britain. The conflict was particularly bitter as 
it became increasingly clear that Germany was not prepared to include in 
her offer a guarantee of her Eastern frontiers. Though France insisted on 
this, she was handicapped by Britain’s reluctance to be involved in that 
area. In this as in other respects the German point of view prevailed, and 
only the arbitration clauses of the treaty mentioned Poland or Czecho- 
slovakia. The French treaties with her two allies—not a part of Locarno— 
were the last remnant of France’s active policy. 

The outcome was the Locarno Pact, as we know it. Viewed realistically, 
it is difficult to call it a compromise: the idea of Locarno represents no less 
than the defeat of French aspirations and their substitution by an untried, 
though undoubtedly attractive, conception, the success of which depended 
on certain assumptions which were by no means true. 

For if France eventually accepted Locarno, and even collaborated in 
making it effective, it was because it was hoped that at any rate the im- 
mediate problem of the Franco-German frontier was settled. The assump- 
tion here was that by abandoning her insistence on armed security France 
had already conceded enough to Germany to expect a stabilization of the 
position. It seems however clear that this did not completely accord with 
the facts: there are indications that not only the implacable enemies of the 
Pact in Germany but also some of its highly placed advocates were pre- 
pared to treat the German renunciation with that ‘inner reservation’ 
which came from the correct assessment of the immediate degree of 
strength at Germany’s disposal. In any case, Germany, having established 
her case in the East by leaving the question open for revision, was en- 
titled to assume that elsewhere, too, the effect of the Pact might lead to 
revision once the atmosphere of good will had eliminated the opposition to 
it. These ambiguities in fundamental assumptions remained concealed for 
some time; they were, however, the essential cause of the eventual failure 
of the ‘Locarno spirit’ to influence European affairs. Faced in its historical 
context, the idea of Locarno contrasts unfavourably with the reality; the 
same contrast also emerges when the theoretical principles underlying it 
are examined more closely. 

This applies particularly to the central concept of Locarno: the flexible 
guarantee assuring, whichever of two Powers may become the victim of 
unprovoked aggression by the other, the aid and support of the non- 
committed neutral outsiders. This may have suited the countries concerned 
in 1925: it assured France, at any rate in theory, of the eventual support of 
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Britain—an assurance which she had failed to obtain by more direct 
methods; it was certainly not unpopular in Germany as it conferred upon 
her a status equal with that of France; and by avoiding the need for 
immediate strategic decisions it was the only solution acceptable to Britain. 
In practice, however, such a concept ignores all fundamental essentials of 
modern strategy. ‘Assistance’—and even more so ‘immediate assistance’— 
stipulated in case of flagrant violation, cannot possibly be improvised in 
a short space of time. Mobilization of men and allocation of resources 
have become complex operations requiring detailed planning. Moreover, 
where the forces of two or more countries are involved, co-ordination of 
strategy and tactics is essential. This in turn depends on fairly full and 
frank disclosures of military and technical secrets by Powers to third 
parties. Such disclosures can only be made in cases where fairly close and 
genuine political ties already exist, that is to say, when conditions for an 
alliance already obtain. Yet it was precisely this—the formation of firm 
alliances, or blocs—which the Pact of Locarno tried to prevent. In this 
respect, too, the idea of Locarno as a model for the future could hardly be 
described as realistic. 

Locarno was never tried in practice; on the only occasion—the German 
entry into the Rhineland in 1936—when it might have led to action, the 
political alignment of forces in Europe was so different from that of 1925 
that the application of its provisions could hardly be seriously considered. 
The significance of the idea of Locarno consisted exclusively in the psycho- 
logical and emotional effect which it exercised upon a world weary of per- 
petual conflict. In this sense it was undoubtedly successful even if only for 
a short time. But, before the principles and methods introduced into inter- 
national relations then are invoked again as a basis for action, it will 
be necessary to ask whether realistic considerations are more likely to 
make them effective than they were at the time. On conscientious re- 
flection it may well appear that the work of Locarno will serve much less 
as a lesson than as a warning. 


1 July 1955 
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SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1952. By Peter Calvocoressi, assisted by 
Konstanze Isepp. London, New York and Toronto, Oxford University 
Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1955. viii+473 pp. 
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DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1952. Selected and ed. by Denise 
Folliot. London, New York and Toronto, Oxford University Press for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1955. xvii+529 pp. Index. 
93" x63". 55s. 

In retrospect 1952 appears as a year in which the politics of the cold war con- 

formed to a simpler and more clear-cut pattern than has been the case since the 

replacement of the Democrat by a Republican Administration in the United 

States and the death of Stalin early in 1953. The Western world was still working 

to the blueprint drawn up in the closing months of 1950. The Bonn and Paris 

Treaties, signed in May 1952, embodied the decision to provide for a German 

contribution to the defence of Western Europe. While the details of a European 

Defence Community were being hammered out, the European Coal and Steel 

Community began work at Luxembourg. Meanwhile, the organization as well 

as the military plans of NATO were revised, its civilian side strengthened and 

Lord Ismay appointed Secretary-General. In Eastern Europe the Slansky trial 

and the arrest of the Soviet doctors followed familiar precedents, while the rgth 

Congress of the Communist Party of the USSR underlined the continuing ideo- 

logical conflict between the two camps. Further east, Korea remained the focus 

of anxiety, as it had been since 1950, and had not yet been replaced by Indo- 

China or Formosa. The deadlock in the armistice talks at Panmunjom lasted the 

whole year and the implementation of the Japanese peace treaty restored 

sovereignty to the West’s new ally, Japan, as the Bonn Treaty was designed 
to restore it to the West’s other new ally, Germany. 

This pattern Mr Calvocoressi traces clearly, with an enviable mastery of the 
detail. But it is the particular merit of his survey that he is always aware of the 
contradictions, hesitations, and cross-currents (for example, in Franco-German 
relations) which prevented the pattern of the cold war from becoming, even in 
1952, still less in the succeeding years, so absolute or clear cut as the protagonists 
and propagandists on both sides sometimes proclaimed. Refusing to let them- 
selves be borne down by a flood of propaganda, Mr Calvocoressi and his colla- 
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borators have maintained an independent and critical point of view which, de- 
spite the imperfect sources of information they have been compelled to use, 
ne their account as high a value as can ever be claimed for such contemporary 
studies. 

In design this is the most satisfactory of Mr Calvocoressi’s four volumes. As 
in the Survey of 1951, the events of the year in the Middle East and Far East 
(again recounted by Mr George Kirk and Dr F. C. Jones) have been brought into 
the same focus as events in Europe and the relations between the great Powers. 
This is a gain on the practice of a separate volume for the Middle East which had 
to be followed for the period up to 1950, the more so as this time Mr Kirk has 
extended his chapter to include the territories of the Arab West in North Africa. 
Where to draw the line between internal and international affairs is a question 
which crops up again and again, but Mr Calvocoressi seems to have handled this 
difficult problem with more success for 1952 than in some of his earlier volumes, 
nor is the balance of the 1952 volume disturbed by any lengthy excursus such as 
that on Yugoslavia which was included in the Survey for 1951. 

Mr Calvocoressi and Dr Jones display both skill and patience in reducing such 
unpromising material as the diplomatic and armistice negotiations of 1952 to a 
clear, readable narrative without ever losing sight of the issues involved. It is 
Mr Kirk who has the fireworks in this volume and in his account of the Egyptian 
revolution as well as of Dr Musaddiq’s wiles he sets them off with a flourish. In 
the accompanying volume, Miss Folliot has accomplished the feat of compressing 
close on two hundred documents (including the EDC Treaty) into five hundred 
pages. Half of these deal with the Middle East, North Africa, the Far East, and 
South East Asia and contain much that must be unfamiliar and inaccessible to 
all save a handful of experts. 

It may be that by removing more of the reference material (e.g. of a chrono- 
logical and bibliographical character) from the Survey to the volume of docu- 
ments, Chatham House can lighten the burden which Mr Calvocoressi has had 
to shoulder. Whatever the changes suggested, however, it is the present re- 
viewer’s opinion, as a frequent user as well as reviewer, that Mr Calvocoressi’s 
four volumes fully justify the decision to resume the publication of the annual 
survey after the war. The glut of secret documents published at the end of the 
war was due to exceptional circumstances which are unlikely to be repeated. It 
will be a long time before historians are allowed access (if ever, in some cases) to 
official archives for the post-war period. The student of post-war affairs for a 
long time to come will have to make do with the same sort of material that Mr 
Calvocoressi has used. Anyone who thinks that, in this case, the student can be 
left to fend for himself without such guidance as the Survey provides can know 
little of the difficulties in practice. Quite apart from the collection of material 
made for the Survey, which is available in few other places in Europe on such a 
scale, it is invaluable to have so thorough and critical an introduction to the 
study of the period and its sources. In this post-war series Chatham House is 
laying solid foundations for the serious study of international relations in a way 
which no other publication approaches and the Institute’s members owe a real 
debt to Mr Calvocoressi, Miss Folliot, and their collaborators for the high stand- 
ards of scholarship and objectivity which they have set in a field bedevilled by 
polemics and propaganda. 


ALAN BULLOCK 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


Tue Pusiic PuitosopHy. By Walter Lippmann. London, Hamish Hamilton, 
1955. 168 pp. Index. 83” 12s. 6d. 

Tuis is a book written in the grand manner by the dean of American publicists, 

in his younger days the author of A Preface to Morals (1929). It is the most im- 

portant book of the year so far in this reviewer’s judgement, and is one of a 
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sequence of books from the United States from the pens of Adlai Stevenson, 
George Kennan, Russell Davenport, and others who are trying to clarify the 
public mind about the real issues of contemporary politics. Many of us have felt 
for long that the time has come for a re-statement of Natural Law doctrine. It 
has been undertaken in some measure by Professor Lauterpacht at Cambridge. 
It is a comfort to note that Mr Lippmann makes this the very centre of his entire 
enterprise for the re-development of that ‘public philosophy’ from which the 
liberal traditions, with their fundamental suppositions, of both America and 
Britain derive, and for a reconstitution of a speculum mentis. It is also a con- 
firmation to discover that he too espouses an essentialist, as against an existen- 
tialist, philosophy. Rightly Mr Lippmann points out the sharp distinction 
between constitutional democracy, in the tradition of Aquinas, Locke, and the 
Whigs, and the American Founding Fathers, which presumed Natural Law, 
natural rights, and the claims of the person, and the Girondin—Menshevik tradi- 
tion of the divine right of momentary majorities to do as they choose and (which 
has perhaps to be distinguished more sharply than is done by Lippmann) the 
Jacobin—Bolshevik tradition of the inspired right of a dedicated vanguard to tell 
the masses what they have to do. Taking from Sir Ernest Barker the notion of 
‘a tradition of civility —what some of us have rather called ‘the Grand Tradition’ 
of human values, for this is a matter no less of what Coleridge called ‘clerisy’— 
Mr Lippmann states a formidable humanistic case over against the near-nihilism 
or, at least, exaggerated Protestant individualism of such a mentor of American 
opinion as Mr Archibald MacLeish. MacLeish elevates opinion to the level where 
every man (even if uninstructed, for knowledge is dubious and freedom of almost 
Sartrean urgency) has a right to believe as he opines and to act on his private 
beliefs. This view approaches that of Joseph Wood Krutch, in his Modern 
Temper (1929), where for any moral principle—now only relativistic in character 
—is substituted a mere biological urge to explore. In brief, against Marxist faith 
it is Mr Lippmann’s charge, here at one with Davenport’s, that there has hitherto 
stood in America, in recent years, only the negation of any public philosophy. 
The last pages of Mr Lippmann’s important book are perhaps the most open to 
controversy; but he has performed a significant service in stating something of 
which the statement was overdue. 


GEORGE CATLIN 


SCIENCE AND THE COMMON UNDERSTANDING. The BBC Reith Lectures 1953. 
By J. Robert Oppenheimer. London, Oxford University Press, 1954. 
127 pp. 74” 10s. 6d. 


A.most thirty years ago Whitehead in Science and the Modern World told us that 
philosophy ‘has to insist on the scrutiny of ultimate ideas. . . . Its business is to 
render explicit and—so far as may be—efficient, a process which otherwise is 
unconsciously performed without rational tests’ (p. 7). Dr Oppenheimer, who 
combines in himself British, German, and American scholarship, has given us in 
these BBC Reith Lectures a series of secular sermons. His starting point is the 
development of physics from Newton’s apparently unalterable laws up to the 
modern quantum theory which is not causal and where there is ‘no complete 
causal determination of the future on the basis of available knowledge of the 
present’. This book tries to achieve the almost impossible, namely, to bring near 
to the common understanding scientific theories in non-scientific language by 
means of analogies and metaphors. This endeavour is just as difficult as explain- 
ing a picture in musical terms. 

Each generation has to pass on its own acquired knowledge in addition to 
what centuries of investigation have accumulated. Oppenheimer shows that 
this is only possible in an ‘open’ society which has access to knowledge and 
where men can freely associate for its furtherance. 

The book is very compact and does not make easy reading. But a warm and 
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noble understanding of the great problems of our time illuminates its pages. 
‘We are at once instrument and end, discoverers and teachers, actors and ob- 
servers, We understand that in this there is a harmony between knowledge in 
the sense of science and the community of man’ (pp. 109-11). 


H. F. GAnz 


FoREIGN Pottcy ANALYsIs. By Feliks Gross. Preface by Adolf A. Berle, Jr. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1954. xxiv-+179 pp. Index. 83” x5}". 
$3.75. 


How far is it possible, by taking systematic thought, for the statesmen, or the 
social scientists, of the free world to add one cubit to the range of their prevision 
in matters of foreign affairs? Certainly it must be more difficult, if only owing to 
the element of multiple causation, for relatively dependable predictions to be 
arrived at in the social than in the natural sciences field. And this may well 
explain, in part, a common reluctance, among the academically austere, to deal 
with problems of the future. Not that the framers of foreign policy could with 
equal ease excuse themselves from looking ahead. After all, in the sufficiently 
similar domain of military policy, the need for forecasting will nowhere be 
questioned. The soldier just has to do it. And, of course, the statesman too, 
as part of the very essence of his job. Is it then on mere soothsaying that he 
must perforce rely? Or upon the private vision of the prophet? Or may not 
forecasting, in fact, be a scientific matter, ever open to error, but safer than mere 
guessing all the same? This ‘magic power’, as our author calls it, of prediction 
and control, as the means to bringing about a better society—is it not one of 
‘the permanent functions of science’ to supply it? 

Problems of method, whether for purposes of peering, or of planning, ahead, 
are it seems ‘a key issue’ in American sociology today. But it is not from an 
interest in that issue for its own sake that Professor Gross has here attempted to 
outline what he considers a fruitful method—for evaluating the foreign policy of, 
say, a given totalitarian State. Aware as he is, on the one hand, of the Scylla 
of a super-scientism which supposes it ought to be easy and, on the other hand, 
the Charybdis of a super-scepticism which has no time for it at all, he draws 
attention, in instructive detail, to what, as practised in the Brookings Institu- 
tion, is termed ‘the problem-paper approach’. This is not, of course, a touch- 
stone for the choosing of objectives; for such is not the business of science. 
Science, by its very nature, is instrumental, and concerned with means, not 
ends. At most its methods may give men a better chance, where alternative 
courses offer, to make a proper choice. Should someone object that policy is not 
a science but an art, the same is true of medicine. Yet medicine has its scientific 
basis, the development of which may once have been retarded by the prejudices 
of a pre-scientific age. And although, whether in prognosis or in prescription, 
the margin, there, of possible error may still be wide, no one thinks on that 
account to dismiss the scientific basis as impertinent to the matter in hand. And 
thus it likewise is with that infant science which forms the subject of this book. 
Though still young as a discipline, a study of international relations and of 
foreign policy is becoming ‘in times like ours’ a ‘vital part of social science’— 
and ‘a tool of democracy’. 

In his pioneering enterprise Professor Gross is by no means entirely alone on 
that other side of the water. And no dry remarks from this side will be likely to 
give him pause. The world may be glad of what he is doing. His book is concise, 
systematic, sober, and, despite a queer telegraphic idiom, not difficult to read. 
There is room, one feels, for an English edition, for from what seat of British 
learning is anything even resembling it ever likely to appear? 


C. A. W. MANNING 
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PERSONALITIES AND Powers. By Sir Lewis Namier. London, Hamish Hamilton, 
1955. viit+157 pp. I5s. 

Sir Lewis NAmIER is one of the outstanding essay-writers of our time; and, as 
long as forty years ago, he proved his quality in a series of remarkable comments 
on the international politics of the first world war published in the pages of the 
New Europe. In the volume now under review, as in his former Avenues of 
History (1952), he exercises great power of compression and clarity (two qualities 
that do not always go together). His twelve essays range from Human Nature 
in Politics to Hitler: a Study in Tyranny, with King George m1: a Study in 
Personality as perhaps the most complete of all his chapters. They are, at once, 
penetrating historical studies and pertinent comments on contemporary political 
behaviour. Indeed, so pertinent is Sir Lewis’s touch on the current world that 
this reviewer, at all events, must hope that he will take the seven pages of his 
Human Nature in Politics and expand them into a full-grown book that ought 
to rival the volume of the same name published by Graham bir gE ne 

. F. WHYTE 


LE PROBLEME DE LA Paix. Communication Faite a l’Académie Diplomatique 
Internationale Paris. By Robert Redslob. Basel, Verlag fiir Recht und 
Gesellschaft AG, 1954. 72 pp. 9” x6}”. Sw. frs. 9.60. 

Tuts thesis by a distinguished professor of Strasbourg and Basle Universities 

deals with the over-riding problem of our time: the fear of war. The world has a 

right to peace. This is a new dogma—not merely that a country has a right to 

its own peace against attack from others, but a right in common with others to 
peace throughout the world. This right has not yet established itself, but it has 
been admitted and proclaimed. ‘It is only through the League of Nations and 
the Organization of San Francisco [i.e. the United Nations] that this gesture 
has acquired such prestige [‘noblesse’] as to exalt itself into the sphere of Law’ 
(p. 34). The author reviews—in twenty-one pages and under ten sub-headings— 
the various efforts which man has made in his search for peace from the time of 
the Roman Empire and the Holy Roman Empire down to the United Nations 
and today’s vague gropings towards a World State. He concludes that national- 
ism is the great obstacle. This is what has upset the world for 150 years, and 
hence arises the tendency to disaggregation just at the moment when we are 
seeking for unity (p. 58). He can find in humanity this difference from the rest of 

the animal creation that man has a conscience that is opposed to war (pp. 59- 

60), but there is no automatic technique that can guarantee peace. Only a 

change of mind, a new spiritual impulse can do that (p. 60). This has happened 

before, and it can happen again. The writer can see no solution other than this. 

He has no magic formula. His ‘intention has been limited to a review of the 

roads that the search for peace has taken in the past’ (p. 71). He dedicates his 

essay to his ten grandchildren in the hope that they will live in a peaceful world. 

It can be read with interest and meditated upon with advantage, though it adds 

little that is new to this theme that is fundamental to all historical and inter- 

national study at the present day. The style and language are often tiresomely 
professorial: ‘subjacent’ (p. 18), ‘anathéme apodictique’ (p. 21), ‘une formule 
fantomatique’ (p. 26), ‘un vice rédhibitoire’ (p. 42); such words and phrases 
~ a curious cubistic effect to what is otherwise a sober essay and a serious 
study. 

F. ASHTON-GWATKIN 


THE SOVEREIGN PEopLeE: Analysis of an Illusion. By E. T. Brown. Melbourne, 
F. W. Cheshire; London, Angus & Robertson, 1954. xi+-271 pp. Index. 
8?" x53”. 

THERE is little to be said for this book except that it is written in clear and vigor- 

ous prose. Such clarity of writing unfortunately exposes the weakness of the 

thought. The author deals with a subject which requires a considerable degree 
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of professional competence in political theory and an awareness of political 
reality combined together, yet he clearly lacks both. The book is concerned with 
the old story of ‘the people’ in chains, with the wicked oligarchs of the press and 
the power-hungry bureaucrats of the party machines overpowering the inalien- 
able and sovereign right of the people to govern themselves. If an author bestirs 
himself with eagerness he can find sufficient evidence to make out one side of 
this case: that side is presented here. But so much moderating and sometimes 
contradictory evidence has been omitted that we begin to feel we are simply 
playing with words. The factual material is often so partial as to be highly mis- 
leading as a description of any existing State, and the lack of theoretical specula- 
tion makes a straight piece of polemical writing (which this could have been) 
into a jumble of begged questions. The constitutional and theoretical implica- 
tions of the title of the book are never properly examined, and it may be the 
author rather than the benighted subjects of his book who is suffering from 
illusions. One must assume that no author would attempt a book on this sub- 
ject without a first-hand knowledge of Mosca and Michels, but Mr Brown gives 
little evidence of having been affected by their hard and sceptical thinking. 

Mr Brown also suggests some methods for remedying the situation he 
describes. 


BRIAN CHAPMAN 


THE PsycHoLocy oF Po.itics. By H. J. Eysenck. London, Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1954. xvi+317 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 83?” x53”. 25s. 


IN the period between the two wars Dr W. H. R. Rivers published a book called 
Psychology and Politics (1923). Dr Eysenck makes no reference to this book 
and there is, indeed, no particular reason why he should do so. But if the two 
volumes are compared the astonishing change that has come over psychology 
in the last thirty years or so will become apparent. Rivers is writing with Freud 
all the time in the background; Eysenck with the American and British ‘attitude 
testers’. Both Rivers and Eysenck lay claim to reveal the truth about human 
social conduct, but the former attempts no quantification, whereas the latter 
considers that he has a quantitative sanction for all that he asserts. Rivers was 
writing in the main for an intelligent but not particularly specialized public; 
Eysenck’s appeal is mostly more specialized and must be mainly to psychologists 
and sociologists. 

The present book is essentially a study in the statistical treatment of results 
obtained from the application of a large variety of attitude tests. It is claimed 
that all political and social relationships are fundamentally an outgrowth from 
two principles or factors: Radicalism-Conservatism (R factor) and Tough 
Mindedness-Tender Mindedness (T factor). While the former is ‘a major 
dimension of social attitudes’ (p. 266) the latter is a projection of basic person- 
ality traits upon the social and political fields and is very closely related to the 
Extraversion-Introversion dichotomy. If we know whereabouts any person is 
on the Radicalism—Conservatism, and*Tough Mindedness-Tender Mindedness, 
continua we can tell to what political or social party he is likely to belong. 
If we have information about frequency distribution within these categories in 
any society at any time we can tell what sort of social and political movements 
are likely to be approved in that society. 

The argument is somewhat complicated by the further contention that all 
attitudes are acquired. It is maintained that the R factor is learned in the sense 
of being mainly influenced by reward and punishment expressed in volun- 
tary action according to some hedonistic principle. The T factor is based rather 
upon conditioning by a form of association and its characteristic expressions are 
involuntary and emotional. The ‘learning’ part of this whole theory is not 
claimed to be completely proved. 

The book is highly controversial. There are difficulties of interpretation due 
to the fact that all the leading descriptive terms used can have many different 
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implications, and sufficiently decisive definitions are rarely supplied. There are 
also difficulties of method, for psychologists are still divided about the adequacy 
of the attitude test approach, and as to the kind of statistics that can legiti- 
mately be used in the analysis of its results. But whether he agrees or disagrees 
with its conclusions every intelligent and informed reader is likely to be deeply 
interested and stimulated by this extremely clever discussion of a large number 
of issues that are of vital importance in contemporary politics. 
F. C. BARTLETT 


VoTING IN Democracies: A Study of Majority and Proportional Electoral 
Systems. By Enid Lakeman and James D, Lambert. London, Faber, 
1955. 303 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 83?” x5#”. 25s. 

Tuts book is dedicated to the memory of John H. Humphreys who was secretary 

of the Proportional Representation Society from 1905 until his death in 1946. 

It ranks worthily among the works produced in a cause for which so many have 

striven since the time of Thomas Hare a century ago, and which can claim much 

more success outside the British Commonwealth than within it. For it sets out 
with clarity the experience of the operation of the majority and of the propor- 
tional systems of election in their many variations and in most countries; 
and it makes a sustained and well argued plea for the advantages of the latter. 

The strongest evidence in favour of PR is its continued acceptance and practical 

effectiveness among such politically civilized communities as Switzerland and 

Scandinavia. It is argued that PR does not increase the number of parties, nor 

does the majority system necessarily diminish them; indeed the number bears 

no demonstrable relaticn to the voting system. Division of the electorate inte 
one-member constituencies cannot prevent either the clean sweep by one party 
or the success of a minority. Most British governments of this century have had 
the support of less than half the voters; so has the present government of South 
Africa. Perhaps the most important argument is that in a country with racial, 
religious, or other strong divisions corresponding to regional ones, majority 
voting may hide support of even quite large minorities for causes cutting across 
the boundaries, and so will reduce the prospects of political compromise and 
harmony—as in present-day Belgium, or the United States of the civil war 
period. But, with all its strength, too little force is still allowed to the point that 
governments must govern as well as assemblies mirror opinion: communities 
must act, not only deliberate, and to do so compromises must be made. The 
tendency of PR seems to be to push upwards to coalition governments the 
responsibility for making them, rather than downwards among the voters 


themselves. 
H. R. G. GREAVES 


HISTORY OF THE COLD War. By Kenneth Ingram. London, Darwen Finlayson, 
1955. 239 pp. Index. 83" x53”. 15s. 
MR INGRAM is, one imagines, a very well-meaning person. His book, doubtless 
well-meant, tells nothing to the scholar, and dangerously misleads the general 
reader. He aims at objectivity through quoting official Western and Communist 
justifications of their actions ‘to enable the reader to consider the arguments of 
both sides, so that ... he can assess the measure of guilt attaching to both 
parties’ (p. 9). Here, as elsewhere, he makes the common but wholly incorrect 
assumption that Soviet ultimate moral values are the same as our own: so that 
he can speak in terms of Western suspicions provoking Soviet counter-suspicions; 
so that he can be horrified at the thought that the bacteriological warfare cam- 
paign might have been ‘based on what the originators of the charge knew to be a 
deliberate lie’ for that, if so, ‘casts an ugly reflection on the morality of Com- 
munist strategy’ (p. 207); so that he can find Soviet hostility as ‘due mainly to 
justified or unjustified fear’ and therefore the ‘get tough’ policy is psychologic- 
ally ‘the worst treatment that can be devised’ (p. 228). In trying to be objective 
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he, perhaps unconsciously, over-compensates for bias in Western press and public 
statements, and speaks of the early American sympathy for Ho Chi Minh as 
being ‘no doubt largely inspired in the interests of commerce and American 
financial investment’ (p. 181), or makes the astonishingly ingenuous, and in- 
accurate, remark that ‘the Soviet Union did not compel by actual military 
invasion any of its neighbours to become satellites’ (p. 219). In these naive 
pages is to be found hardly the beginnings of an understanding of the true depth 
and range of the cold war conflict. 


P. A. REYNOLDS 


MopERN PoLiticAL THouGut: The Great Issues. By William Ebenstein. 
(Rev. ed. of Man and the State: Modern Political Ideas.) New York, Rine- 
hart, 1954. xvii+806 pp. Index. 9}”x6}”. $7. 

THIs is not an original book. It is a compilation of extracts from the writings of 

a great many authors, some belonging to the present or the immediate past, 

and others to long departed times, about what Professor Ebenstein considers 

to be ‘the great issues’ of Political Philosophy. These are: Philosophy, Psy- 
chology, and Politics ; The Foundations of Democracy ; Antidemocratic Thought ; 

Capitalism, Socialism, and the Welfare State; From Nationalism to World 

Order. Each main and sub-section is prefaced by general expository comments 

written by the author. The whole is a re-issue, with many additions, of Pro- 

fessor Ebenstein’s Man and the State: Modern Political Ideas. 

No doubt any competent political scientist who turns the pages of this book 
will have his own ideas about the adequacy and timeliness of the extracted 
material (in the psychological section, for example, it is surprising that every 
contribution selected has a strong psychiatric background) but the younger 
student, haunted by an enormous literature, should find the volume very useful. 

F. C. BARTLETT 


MopERN COLONIALISM: Institutions and Policies. By Thomas R. Adam. 
Foreword by Richard C. Snyder. Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1955. 
viii+88 pp. (Doubleday Short Studies in Political Science.) 9}” x 6}’. 
95 cents. 

Tue word ‘colonialism’, so frequently used as a term of abuse, is given its proper 
connotation in this pamphlet. Professor Adam makes a tour of the colonial 
empires with a judicious eye and a sympathic appreciation of their various 
problems. Not many of the facts about British colonies given in this short 
account will be new to British students of colonialism but the comparisons with 
other colonial territories are fresh, and the author’s comments often strike from 
an unexpected angle. Among British colonies he has a special fondness for Fiji, 

a territory often neglected in British surveys. 

An interesting suggestion is that ‘a deeper understanding of American 
federalism with its ingenious devices for harmonising local autonomy with 
central supervision would be invaluable to British administrators’ (p. 52). 

C. E. CARRINGTON 


THE CoLouR PRoBLEM. By Anthony H. Richmond. London, Penguin Books, 
1955. 371 pp. (Pelican Book.) 7” x 44”. 3s. 6d. 
WHEN a university lecturer writes a thoughtful, accurate, and comprehensive 
book on a subject of general interest, a reviewer will think twice before expressing 
an unfavourable opinion. Mr Richmond is informative but he does not contri- 
bute any new knowledge to those who have studied his subject or any new doc- 
trine upon which newcomers to the subject might form a useful line of approach 
to it. He suffers from an excessive consciousness of guilt. Every misfortune that 
afflicts every person with a pigmented skin, anywhere in the Commonwealth, is 
brought into his account and, he implies, all these misfortunes lie heavy on his 
conscience. There are books which engender more heat than light, but this is not 
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one of them: it engenders gloom. And, gloomy though the subject may be, 
serious students will be well-advised to study the South African problem in 
terms of history and politics, the East African problem in terms of a new con- 
cept—the multi-racial State, the West Indian problem as part of the universal 
resistance of highly paid workers against immigrant cheap labour. In this con- 
text emotionalism is not enough. 


C. E. CARRINGTON 


WESTERN EUROPEAN SOCIALISM AND THE JEWISH PROBLEM (1800-1918). A 
Selective Bibliography. By Edmund Silberner. Jerusalem, The Hebrew 
University—The Eliezer Kaplan School of Economics and Social Sciences, 
1955. 61 pp. 8#"x6". No price. 

THOSE whose contact with the Jewish question is based on experience in the 
inter-war years will find material of great value in this laboriously composed 
bibliography, and they will receive a number of surprises. For the movement 
which spread after the 1919 Peace Treaties against the minority sections of those 
treaties, or the creation of the Palestine Mandate, was almost wholly from the 
Right, and one could assume with a fair degree of certainty that a Socialist was 
opposed to anti-semitism and in favour of the Balfour Declaration. Dr Silberner, 
in the valuable biographical notes which precede the bibliography, shows that 
this was not always so. In the earliest days of Jewish emancipation as well as in 
the classic period of modern anti-semitism from the end of the eighteen-seventies 
onwards, there was much more hostility to the Jews among Socialists, and the 
problem took much longer to thrash out, than most people realize. 

This is a field which Dr Silberner has made peculiarly his own, and students 
will be grateful for this compendium on the subject, in almost every section of 
which his own writings are inevitably among the most important sources of 
information. But the number of countries and languages in which he has distri- 
buted that information reflects the appalling complexity of modern research! 


JAMES PARKES 


LAW 


Tue Law oF Nations: An Introduction to the International Law of Peace. 5th 
ed. By J. L. Brierly. London, Oxford University Press, 1955. ix+331 
Pp. 7"X5". 15s. 

THERE will be a warm welcome for another edition of Professor Brierly’s incom- 

parable introduction to international law; there is no other work of its size that 

is so informative and so stimulating ; and there are few of any size that are nearly 

so well written. 

The plan of this new version has been to retain the old text for the most 
part unaltered and to add new paragraphs to bring it up to date. There are two 
entirely new sections; one on proposals for codification and the other on the 
continental shelf. Some new thoughts have been added to the section on the 
defects of the modern system. The section on territorial waters has been 
largely rewritten in the light of the Norwegian Fisheries case. At the end of the 
section on treaties there is now added a note of some eight pages on ‘peaceful 
change’, being an extract from the author’s The Outlook for International Law 
(1944). Some half dozen recent cases have been worked into the text. 

It is a pity that the opportunity was not taken of revising the somewhat exi- 
guous section on the law of the air, which still ends with the obsolete Paris 
Convention of 1919, and with the British Air Navigation Act, 1920, which was 
repealed by the Civil Aviation Act, 1949. At least a mention should be made of 
the Chicago Convention of 1944. 


R. Y. JENNINGS 
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CONCEPTIONS SOVIETIQUES DE Droit INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC. By Ivo Lapenna, 
Preface by Suzanne Bastid. Paris, Pedone for the Institut de Droit Com- 
paré de l’Université de Paris, 1954. 324 pp. Index. (Les Systémes de Droit 
Contemporains. No. 9.) 10” x6}". Frs. 1,800. 

In Marxist theory, as accepted in the Soviet Union, international law, like other 
forms of law, is regarded as an instrument for advancing the cause of Socialism, 
or in practice, the interests of the Soviet Union. Non-Marxist States also do 
their best in their relations with other States to advance an interpretation of 
international law which is most favourable to their own interests. But the 
difference in the case of the Soviet Union seems to be that the usefulness of a 
particular interpretation of law has become the sole criterion of its validity. It is 
not therefore surprising that as the particular aims of the Soviet Union in the 
international field have changed, or become more clearly defined, so the accepted 
State doctrine of international law and of particular rules of international law 
has had to keep pace with the change. This process, which can be paralleled in 
all branches of Soviet legal (or other) theory, accounts for the high casualty 
rate over the years among theories of international law and, more regrettably, 
among the theorists too. It also makes it important for the unwary non- 
Marxist, who tries to discover what the Soviet view of international law may be, 
to make sure that he is not being misled by a theory which has been overtaken 
by events, or rejected as unorthodox. As against this, the fact that most, but 
not all, published doctrines carry official approbation, until disowned, makes it 
comparatively easier to ascertain the accepted government doctrine at a par- 
ticular point in time. 

The latest contribution to Western literature on Soviet international law by 
Professor Lapenna (who was formerly Professor of International Law at the 
University of Zagreb) provides, in the first half, just the kind of guide for the 
non-Marxist reader that is required. Indeed this part of the book is so excellent, 
dispassionate, and thorough in its survey of the considerable Soviet literature on 
international law that it easily supersedes the little that has been written on the 
question by United States and British scholars, After a short section on Marxist 
notions of the law and the State generally, and of the mutations which the 
classical theory has undergone in Soviet conditions, Professor Lapenna surveys 
the various theuries of international law which have successively held sway in 
Soviet orthodoxy. He gives an ample selection of quotations, all directly trans- 
lated from the original, and surveys the complicated field historically, and 
against the background of changing doctrine on law, on the State, and on the 
dialectic. The survey is complete up to the end of 1953, by which date no im- 
portant change had been noted since the death of Stalin. It may be added that 
1954 has also not produced any important development or change in this field of 
theory. 

The second part of the book, though valuable, is perhaps less satisfactory. 
Here the author has examined Soviet doctrine on certain specific topics of inter- 
national law—recognition, sovereignty, intervention, and acquisition of terri- 
tory, among others. But while an examination of the opinions of writers is 
always of great interest, consideration of concrete problems of this nature re- 
mains incomplete unless viewed against the background of State practice. But 
to have reviewed this practice fully over a generation would have required a 
very much longer and a different kind of book, and Professor Lapenna has con- 
tented himself with making a selection of instances of that practice. The re- 
sulting compromise, while giving an illuminating picture of doctrine, necessarily 
remains incomplete from the point of view of the international lawyer. But it 
does not diminish the value of the book to the student of Soviet history and of 
Communist ideology for whom this book is intended as much as for the lawyer. 

There is a good index, but it is unfortunate that the vast literature quoted 
in the footnote references has not been assembled in a bibliography. 


L. B. SCHAPIRO 
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CONTEMPORARY INTERNATIONAL LAw: A Balance Sheet. By Quincy Wright. 
Foreword by Richard C. Snyder. New York, Doubleday, 1955. x-+65 pp. 
(Doubleday Short Studies in Political Science.) 9}” x6}". 95 cents. 

PeruapPs the distinctive contribution of this short study to the literature of 

international law is the emphasis which it places upon the provisions of con- 

temporary treaties as constituting the effective substance of international law. 

The two elements of treaty and of customary law have always been present in 

international law, but the development in the importance of the former is com- 

parable to the increasing significance in English law of the statutory elements as 
against the common law elements; of, for example, the legislation relating to 
town and country planning, rent restriction, and industrial injuries as compared 
with the traditional law of real property and tort evolved by the courts. Pro- 
fessor Wright’s essay is a useful assessment of this development and an impor- 
tant plea for the use of legislative treaties as an instrument in the preservation 
and promotion of international order. 

E. LAUTERPACHT 


LIMITATION OF LIABILITIES IN INTERNATIONAL AIR LAw. By H. Drion. The 
Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1954. xxvii+389 pp. Index. 9?”x6}”". 
Glds. 24.50. 

MR Drion has had a distinguished academic career in both hemispheres and, in 

addition, has had prolonged practical experience as an airline lawyer and as a 

representative of his government at international conferences in the field of 

aviation law revision. He is, therefore, in an especially favourable position to 
survey with an unbiased judgement the field he has chosen to cover in his book— 

a field which is by no means free from controversy in its larger aspects and which 

in its more detailed corners has given rise to protracted debate amongst inter- 

national lawyers of eminence. He has given us an excellent survey of the law 
relating to the limitation of liability in international air law. One quickly be- 
comes accustomed to his style of writing, and he has very successfully overcome 
the self-imposed burden of writing in other than his native tongue—it is only upon 
very infrequent occasions that one has to afford him any indulgence in this respect. 

One must not be misled by statements in the preface of a book, as an author 
is perhaps entitled to generalize there without being called to task if his state- 
ments are less precise than would be necessary in the text of the book itself. 
In his preface, Mr Drion says that French or English law is academic when a 
flight is between Buenos Aires and Amsterdam. The case of Komlos v. Air 
France with which Mr Drion deals on page 128 suggests that that is not neces- 
sarily so, because on one view of the scope of the Warsaw Convention the appli- 
cation of the Convention to a particular case depends on the fortuitous circum- 
stance of the location of the accident giving rise to the claim. Mr Drion deals 
very fully with the question of choice of law in its relation to such matters as the 
validity of contractual liability clauses and so on, but the whole question 
is of such paramount importance that even fuller treatment would not be amiss. 
If Mr Drion is searching for a subject for a further book, he might well consider 
writing on this aspect of international air law. 

Mr Drion’s book is essential for students of air law and for the increasing 
number of practising lawyers whose day to day business brings them into con- 
tact with problems of air law. 

K. H. STAPLE 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


HumAN Fotty: To Disarm or Perish? By Jules Moch. Trans. by Edward 
Hyams. Introduction by Albert Einstein. London, Gollancz, 1955.. 222 pp. 
Maps. 8”x5}". 13s. 6d. 

Tuts book is a valuable contribution to the literature on the subject of dis- 

armament, dealing as it does with the proposals made by the United Nations. 
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The distinguished author, Jules Moch, speaks with authority on this subject 
since he is, as he says, ‘the Doyen of the Disarmament Commission’ (p. 14) being 
now the only member who has formed part of it since its creation in 1951. He 
was, moreover, one of the leaders in the remarkable efforts to achieve conciliation 
between the opposing viewpoints on the commissions which he describes in his 
final chapters. 

The first part of the book attempts to describe what Mr Moch calls ‘the 
almost indescribable horrors of a possible thermonuclear war’ (p. 15), and the 
impossibility of any defence against it. If fear can save, it will be useful reading 
for those who either need to be convinced themselves, or wish to convince 
others, that unless the human race is to perish, this particular form of human 
folly must be controlled. The past history of efforts at disarmament is reviewed, 
and the reason for the mistrust and suspicion with which the disarmament 
problem is approached by the United States and the USSR is objectively stated. 

The second part of the book is concerned with an account of the efforts made 
by the United Nations organization to control and reduce armaments from 1945 
to 1955. Here the author is able to give a first-hand account of what must some- 
times have seemed to the public as ‘confused noise without’. Mr Moch gives a 
succient account of exactly what happened, of the fundamental differences 
between the contending parties and of the continuing attempts to lessen the gap 
between them, and finally of the more hopeful situation as it stood when this 
translation was published early in 1955. 

The reader will put down this informative book with a question mark. As 
this review is written, the battle is about to be joined again, and the next few 
months may mark a victory or a defeat in the conflict between Human Reason 
and Human Folly. 


K. D. CourTNEY 


YEARBOOK ON HUMAN RIGHTS FOR 1952. New York, United Nations, 1954; 

London, H.M.S.O., 1955. xv-+490 pp. 11” 7}". $5. 37s. 6d. Sw. frs. 20. 
TuIs is the seventh volume of the Yearbook and it records the major develop- 
ments concerning human rights during 1952. The contents are similar to those 
in the previous volumes, consisting of extracts from national laws and judicial 
decisions in sovereign States and non-self-governing territories, the human rights 
clauses of international agreements and treaties, and a summary of the work of 
the United Nations in the field of human rights during the year. There is a 
comprehensive index. 


P. E. M. 


Diz EvuROPAISCHE KONVENTION ZUM SCHUTZE DER MENSCHENRECHTE UND 
GRUNDFREIHEITEN. By Claus Weiss. Frankfurt am Main, Alfred Metzner, 
1954. 74 pp. (Dokumente. Herausgegeben von der Forschungsstelle fiir 
Volkerrecht und auslandisches 6ffentliches Recht der Universitat Ham- 
burg. Heft XV.) 10}” x8". DM 9. 

THE Convention for the Protection of Human Rights and Fundamental Free- 

doms signed by the Members of the Council of Europe on 4 November 1950, came 

into force on 3 September 1953. The Protocol to the Convention, which is con- 
cerned with rights to education and protection of personal property, came into 
force on 18 May 1954. The author deals with the history of the Convention and 
the Protocol and analyses the contents of the two instruments in detail. The 
book also contains a useful comparative table setting out in separate columns 
the relevant references tothe Universal Declaration of Human Rights of the 

United Nations, the European Convention, and the Constitution of the Federal 

Republic of Germany. These three documents are set out in full in the 

appendix. 

The proposed European Court of Human Rights is not likely to be set up for 
many years to come, but a small beginning has been made with the establish- 
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ment, on 18 May 1954, of the European Commission of Human Rights which, 
though essentially a commission of conciliation, can do much to exercise moral 
pressure on member States to fulfil their obligations under the Convention. 

F. Honic 


REPERTOIRE OF THE PRACTICE OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL 1946-1951. New 
York, United Nations Department of Political and Security Council Affairs, 
1954; London, H.M.S.O., 1955. xi-+514 pp. Index. 11" 8}". $5. 37s. 6d. 
Sw. frs. 20. 

Tuis work is intended to provide an analysis of the practices and procedures 

which have grown up in the United Nations Security Council during the first 

six years of its existence. It is a practical guide, in a constitutional sense, to the 
actual proceedings of the Council, and does not attempt to examine theoretical 
problems which might arise under the Charter. It is also careful not to suggest 
that past practice in any way prejudices future decisions of the an 

; P. E. M. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE CHARTER OF THE UNITED Nations. (In English and 
French.) New York, United Nations; London, H.M.S.0., 1955. viii+-128 pp. 
(United Nations Headquarters Library, Bibliographical Series, No. 3.) 
10#” x 8}". $1.25. gs. Sw. frs. 5. 

Tuts bibliography comprising nearly three thousand entries covers a much 

wider field than one might suppose from its title. References are made to books, 

pamphlets, periodicals, and government documents in most European languages 
including Russian. For obvious reasons United Nations publications have been 
omitted. Part 1 is concerned with the history of the charter and Part 11 with 
comparisons between the charter and the League covenant. Part 111, which is 
the main body of the book, deals with each article of the charter in turn and in 

fact results in a comprehensive list of material published up to December 1954 

on all aspects of the work of the United Nations. 


DorotHy HAMERTON 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC INTEGRATION. By J. Tinbergen. 2nd completely 
revised edition of International Economic Co-operation. Amsterdam and 
Brussels, Elsevier; London, Cleaver-Hume Press, 1954. 191 pp. Tables. 
Index. 8}”x5}”. 21s. 

INTERNATIONAL economic integration is the aim towards which Professor Tin- 

bergen’s analysis is directed. The book is divided into two parts. The first gives 

an insight into the nature of international economic relations in a world of 
autonomous governments and describes them as they are. Such relations be- 
tween nations are considered in the form of the transfer of products, and of 

‘factors of production’, i.e. population and capital. The author explains in 

simple language the doctrine of free trade, its conditions and limitations, the 

financial technique concerned with transfers and balances of payments, and the 
conditions for equilibrium in the latter. 

The problem of policy, namely, whether existing arrangements should be 
changed and in what respects they should be deliberately regulated, is the sub- 
ject matter of the second part. The readers are warned that, when it comes to 
making recommendations for economic policy, aims cannot be formulated on the 
basis of economic science alone. The author emphasizes that differences be- 
tween Communist and non-Communist countries, although partly explained by 
circumstances, are strong enough to make it impossible to aim at one world 
policy. International relations with Communist countries have to be highly 
centralized. But contemplating co-operation between non-Communist countries, 
which reason advocates and emotions often obstruct, Professor Tinbergen ex- 
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plains at great length how relations may be adapted by way of common em- 
ployment and investment policies, standardization of production, zoning of 
markets, and aid to backward countries. 

Although this book contains much interesting information on existing 
agencies of international co-operation, such as OEEC and EPU, and on current 
topics concerning liberalization, convertibility, and common budgets, it does not 
aim to provide a detailed account of current attempts at integration. Its pri- 
mary appeal is to economic reasoning. Professor Tinbergen is a master in this 
art. Very difficult questions, indeed, are expertly treated in a manner under- 
standable to laymen. 

H. HILLMANN 


EconoMIc CONTROL. By Michael P. Fogarty. London, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1955. x-+324 pp. Charts. Tables. 83”x54". 21s. 
THE means of producing wealth have in modern times passed through three 
phases. What the author calls the eotechnic phase lasted from the Middle Ages 
to the middle of the eighteenth century. It was followed by a palaeotechnic 
phase and from about the second quarter of the twentieth century by a neo- 
technic phase. In each the pace of technological change quickened and ‘in the 
conditions of life which have accompanied this sweeping and accelerating ad- 
vance towards the mastery of the world, good and bad have mixed’ (p. 3). 
Society has always used certain sanctions and mechanisms to regulate 
change. The sanctions have been based on money or on formal authority or on 
informal social pressure. The mechanisms have included competition, direction, 
and consultation. The book reviews what experience has taught about the use in 
the modern world of economic sanctions applied through mechanisms of any of 
the three types mentioned. It is a serious attempt to deal with an important 
problem as it affects production decisions, investment, monopoly practices, 
consumption, saving, research, and so on. But the very complexity of the prob- 
lem of control, and the comprehensive way in which the author attempts to 
deal with it, no doubt account for the lack of precise conclusions. The book 
would have benefited from a more rigorous pruning of some vaguely relevant 
topics to the problem under consideration. 


H. C. HILLMANN 


PROCESSES AND PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIALIZATION IN UNDER-DEVELOPED 
CountriEs. New York, United Nations Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs; London, H.M.S.O., 1955. vii+152 pp. Tables. 10#” x84". 
$1.50. 11s. Sw. frs. 6. 

Tus preliminary study is intended to clear the way for further research. It may 

perhaps be best described as a comprehensive statement of the many issues that 

are likely to confront an ‘under-developed’ country during the process of in- 
dustrialization. The devious aspects of the problem are discussed in general 
terms and, although there may be little that is new, some of the aspects raised 
are at times overlooked, not least by policy makers. Discussion ranges over 
topics such as the place of industrialization within the wider context of overall 
economic and social advance; the forces and circumstances which usually 
obstruct industrial growth, the supply of entrepreneurial ability, capital, 
labour, skills, and raw materials; and the possible role of economically more 
advanced countries. The book serves to show that the potential field for further 
more specific research is, indeed, a wide one. 

M. G. 
STATISTICAL YEARBOOK 1954. Sixth issue. Prepared by the Statistical Office of 


the United Nations. New York, United Nations, 1954. 594 pp. 11$”x9Q”. 
Paper $6. Cloth $7.50. 


Tue latest edition of the United Nations Statistical Yearbook contains the usual 
wide range of statistical information on economic, social, and cultural activities 
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in the world. Some of the regular statistical series have been improved or ex- 
tended in scope and the single new table in this issue relates to the number of 
television sets licensed or in use. A general guide to international sources of 
statistics has been re-introduced and should prove useful to anyone wishing to 
assemble more detailed information in any specific field of inquiry. ae 


DEMOGRAPHY 


DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK 1954. 6th issue. (In English and French.) New York, 
Statistical Office of the United Nations, 1954; London, H.M.S.O., 1955. 
729 pp. Tables. 11}”x9". Cloth $7.50. 55s. Paper $6. 44s. 
Most people who take an interest in international affairs are by now familiar 
with this massive annual publication. To the few who may be unfamiliar, all 
that need be said is that, under the United Nations co-ordinated plans, the 
Demographic Yearbook is the central international source of demographic data. 
It provides the most authentic compilation of statistics anywhere available on 
population, births, deaths, and marriages. There is also much in this volume 
about life tables, reproduction rates, still-births, divorces, and migration. 

To the majority who are doubtless already acquainted with the aims and 
scope of the series, the novel features of the sixth issue, which covers the year 
1954, will be of interest. It is much bulkier than the preceding fifth issue (for 
1953), containing 729 compared to 441 pages; there are more than twice as many 
tables—43 compared to 19; and (as could be expected) it costs more—six dollars 
instead of five for the paper-bound edition. 

When the project of launching these yearbooks was under consideration, 
the tabular material was, at the outset, recognized as being so massive that, from 
1948 onwards, a rotation plan was devised according to which each issue would 
deal fully with one or more particular aspects of certain specified topics. The 
last table (unnumbered) of the sixth issue consists of a cumulative index showing 
which topics—1I5 are listed—have been dealt with in each of the six issues. Thus 
illiteracy was a theme of the first (1948) issue only; still-births and divorces were 
not shown in the first two issues, but they have figured in the last four; the geo- 
graphical distribution of populations within countries (urban against rural) was 
shown in the fourth (1952) issue but did not figure in any of the others except 
the first. The sixth issue is specially concerned with births and birth-rates, or 
natality. Twenty tables dealing with live and still-births are included as well as 
four population tables with bearings on fertility. Eight of these tables are new. 

The bulky tabular material is introduced by 36 pages of ‘technical notes’ 
which discuss the tables. These same notes in an exactly equivalent French 
version (the report is impartially bilingual) fill 43 pages—a comparative space- 
occupancy which reflects on the terseness of English. These technical notes, 
which are fuller in the sixth than in the fifth issue of the yearbook, include a dis- 
cussion of the quality of the data. A vigorous effort is made to secure compara- 
bility of statistics assembled in different countries. For this purpose attention is 
drawn to an important publication of the United Nations entitled Principles for 
a Vital Statistics System (1953) which enunciated no less than 46 principles, both 
general and operational, designed to improve and standardize the vital statistics 
of all countries. 

A glimpse of the magnitude of this co-ordinating task is provided by a useful 
tabular index to the 43 tables. which appears at the end of the volume. Here are 
listed no less than 206 countries and islands which appear once or more in the 
tables ; of each country or island it is recorded whether the information necessary 
for the compilation of each of the 43 tables was or was not available. The many 
and wide gaps provide an agenda of the task ahead. A comparison of these 
tabular indices, if they continue to appear in later issues of the yearbook, will 
provide a useful measure of how far the co-ordinating principles set forth in the 
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above-mentioned United Nations publication are being put into practice, and 
consequently of how far the population statistics of the world are improving in 
uality. 

: A noteworthy feature of the tables, which might well have received more 
comment in the text, is the scanty information about the USSR and China. For 
the USSR, figures in but three of the 43 tables were available; for China in but 
two. The population of the USSR is given (table 1) as 207 millions in 1952; the 
reader is compelled to perform a calculation from the figures given in table 1a in 
order to determine that, in 1953, the figure was estimated at 208 millions. The 
population of China is given for the years 1940-8, the figure for the last-named 
year being 463,493,000. Since that year no information seems to have come from 
Communist China; and Tibet does not figure in any of the tables. 

High and low limits are set for the total population of the world in 1953, 
namely 2,634 and 2,459 millions. The mid-value is 2,547 millions. Dubiety 
about the dimensions of the real population of China, which has been set sur- 
prisingly high by Chinese Communist spokesmen, must contribute much to un- 
certainties about the world figure. Some discussion of this important topic 
would not have come amiss. 

In the production of the sixth yearbook, the Statistical Office of the United 
Nations is to be congratulated not only on sustaining but on bettering its pre- 
vious performances, 

C. P. BLACKER 


POPULATION CHANGES IN POLAND, 1939-50. By Henryk Zielinski. Mimeo- 
graphed. Foreword by J. B. Hoptner. New York, Mid-European Studies 
Center, National Committee for a Free Europe, 1954. 101 pp. Tables. 
(Mid-European Studies Center Publication No, 16.) 10%” $1. 


THOUGH statistics rarely appeal to the emotions, this book provides a painful 
reminder of the fate of the country on behalf of which Great Britain entered the 
second world war. 

Mr Zielinski, who was chief of the economic section of the Office of Post-war 
Research, an agency of the Polish Government, from 1942 to 1945, reminds us in 
an introductory chapter (p. 1) that: 


...the iron curtain of concealment was lowered for Poland in 1939, when the 
Ribbentrop—Molotov Pact placed Poland under the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Nazi and Soviet governments. Henceforth, Poland’s fate was to be the ‘sole con- 
cern’ of the occupying powers. An era of terror was inaugurated. ... Poland suf- 
fered repeated partitions of her territory, the extermination of masses of her people, 
and deportations of unprecedented magnitude. ... After the outbreak of war be- 
tween Germany and the Soviet Union, all Poland suffered alternately from the two 
occupying powers. In July and August 1941 the Eastern, Soviet-held half was taken 
by the Germans. Three years later it was again occupied by the Russians. ... The 
loss of human lives exceeded one sixth of the total population and displacement 
affected at least an equal proportion. 


This mimeographed volume is concerned with an analysis of population 
changes in the twelve years which intervened between 1938 and 1950. Two 
‘terminal points’ are provided by official figures which are taken as reliable. The 
last pre-war Polish census, held in December 1931, disclosed a population of 32-1 
millions. An estimate for December 1938 of the population of the pre-war 
territories (area 388,600 sq. km.), which provides one of the terminal points, was 
34°8 millions. The second post-war census, held in December 1950 within the 
very different post-war frontiers (area 311,700 sq. km.), establishes the other 
terminal point with a figure of 24,977,000. There was thus a net loss of nearly 
10 millions. The task which the author has set himself is to assess the distribu- 
tion, in terms of a tentative balance sheet, of the respective gains and losses 
which result in this massive deficit. 

Mr Zielinski’s balance sheet is not the first of its kind. The Research and 
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Planning Division of the United Nations Economic Commission for Europe and 
Mr Gregory Frumkin, a demographer of world repute, have independently pro- 
duced generally similar assessments, Mr Frumkin’s being the more detailed. But 
the period covered by both these studies was from 1938 to 1947. Their second 
‘terminal point’ was the figure, later officially admitted to be unreliable, of 23-9 
millions which was yielded by the first post-war census. In Mr Zielinski’s words: 
‘this adjustment to an imperfect enumeration of the population in February 
1946 probably introduced an additional margin of error’ (p. 3). 

According to the author’s assessment, losses attributable to territorial 
changes mainly contribute to the above-mentioned deficit of nearly 10 million 
people between 1938 and 1950. A loss of 10-4 millions through the annexation 
of Eastern Poland by the USSR is poorly offset by gains of 2-6 millions in the 
territories acquired at the expense of Germany and of 2 million people trans- 
ferred from Eastern Poland. The next most important source of loss is the item 
which the author regards as most controversial, namely 4:8 million ‘other per- 
sons killed’. These are thought to comprise some 3-2 million Jews. 

Other main sources of gain are some 23 million Poles repatriated from 
Europe and a natural increase between 1946 and 1950 in the post-war territories 
of about 2-1 millions. 

Mr Zielinski appends a full bibliography of 39 books and 45 articles in periodi- 
cals, many of the latter in Polish. A scholarly and well-written monograph. 

C. P. BLACKER 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


I DOCUMENTI DIPLOMATICI ITALIANI. Nona Serie: 1939-43. Vol. 1. (4 set- 
tembre—24 ottobre 1939.) Rome, Libreria dello Stato for the Ministero 
degli Affari Esteri, 1954. Ixvi+-645 pp. 104”7}”. 2,000 lire. 

AN introduction, listing the various collections from which documents have been 

drawn, tells us that the Italian Cabinet archives have been given practically in 

extenso in view of the critical situation on which they shed light. In the notes 

references are given to corresponding German dispatches published in Series D, 

Volume vill of the Documents on German Foreign Policy 1918-45. The present 

volume opens with the British and French declarations of war on Germany, 

while Italy has just shocked her Axis partner by declaring neutrality (the 
parallel with August 1914 is close). Consequently the actual movement of 

Italian diplomacy registered in the documents is slight though they are valuable 

as reporting not only what is going on in chancelleries all over the world but also 

the foremost problems and general atmosphere in all the different countries. A 

few major points may be selected. A series of dispatches listed in the index 

reports the Pan-American conference at Panama where the Latin American 
countries cling to their European trade connexions against the United States 
assumption that they will henceforward trade only with them. Numerous re- 
ports on Japanese policy show Japan seeking a non-aggression pact with Russia 
as a step towards eliminating the British from East China and giving the 
Japanese a free hand in the Far East generally. The lesser European countries, 
under the twofold menace from the Reich and Russia, anxiously seek self-protec- 
tion by proposals for leagues of neutrals, and Italy as the major European non- 
belligerent Power receives appeals from all sides to put herself at the head of 
some such bloc which might be capable of acting as mediator between the 
belligerents. The Reich would like to see a neutral bloc used against England 

(285, 394). Mussolini writes personally to Franco that Italian policy is not to 

intervene in the war but that circumstances might force him to revise it and 

Franco could be helpful by supplying iron, scrap, and copper (63). Of the Russo- 

German friendship Italy is deeply suspicious (484, 499, 501), and from their 

various posts Italian diplomatists send home reports of the damage the Reich is 

doing to itself by bringing Russia out of isolation, thus blocking the German 
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Drang nach Osten (476, 477, 622) and closing the eastern Baltic to Germany 
(760). Relations between the Axis partners are cool and there is some friction 
over the Alto Adige (720, 752) and over German supplies of coal and war material 
(754). Attolico’s dispatches from Berlin are illuminating on the hopes and calcu- 
lations with which Hitler embarked on his war (20-22, 79, 80, 118, 285, 537, 
538, 712, 876). These hopes and calculations bear a generic resemblance to those 
on which the Kaiser gambled in 1914. In both cases the highest hope was for a 
little, ‘localized’ war, in 1914 between Austria and Serbia to restore the shaken 
prestige of Germany’s only sure ally, in 1939 between the Reich and Poland to 
wipe out the last trace of the Diktat of Versailles. The next best hope in 1914 
was that a general European war would leave England neutral. In 1939 it was 
that even if England refused to bow to the Polish fait accompli, the French would 
do so. In both hypotheses the German leaders still felt confident that they could 
win their big war. In the absence of French documents Guariglia’s dispatches 
from Paris command special attention. On 23 September Flandin is reported 
as trying to get the Spanish Government to concert with other neutrals to obtain 
a suspension of the fighting and negotiations for a political and military re- 
organization of Europe (395) while Daladier suggests at Rome that, now 
Poland has come to an end, the Duce as maitre de l’heure should create a new 
European system (414). On 30 September, however, Daladier declares that the 
Diktat of Moscow over Poland ends French hopes of a settlement of Europe 
after a guerre blanche (450), but though he officially states that the war must go 
on (608), signs of French weakness multiply (550, 557, 571, 604, 616, 713, 727, 
762). Until towards the end of the volume there is no Italian Ambassador in 
London, but courteous notes pass between the two governments (II0, I5I, 
153, 205) and even military information is still exchanged under the Anglo- 
Italian Agreements (877). When at last Bastianini arrives in London his long 
report of 24 October on the temper of government and people shows sound 
observation, and is further interesting as revealing that Maisky as early as that 
date judged that the end of a long and hard fought war would be defeat for 
Germany (878). 
ISABELLA M. MASSEY 


GUERRA SEGRETA IN ITALIA 1940-3. By Generale Cesare Amé. Rome, Gherardo 

Casini, 1954. xi-+-221 pp. 8}”x5}$”. 1,000 lire. 
Tuts melodramatic title covers a summary account of the functioning of the 
intelligence department of the Italian army, the Servizio Informazioni Militare, 
between 1940 and 1943. One must treat with reserve the apologies of generals 
who imply that the responsibility for defeat lay elsewhere than with their 
own departments, but General Amé makes out a good case for himself. 
Italian intelligence work was hampered by the rivalry of overlapping organiza- 
tions but, he maintains, from the Italian invasion of Greece to the Allied in- 
vasion of Sicily the SIM furnished a constant stream of accurate information 
about the strength and positions of the enemy which was persistently ignored or 
discounted, first by Mussolini and then by the German OKW. Possession of the 
American wireless code, in which vital information passed constantly from Cairo 
to Washington, made their task considerably easier; so did the capture of the 
first allied agent to land in Sicily, through whom the Italian security services 
operated a deception plan rivalling that of Operation North Pole. But it was not 
only the Allies with whom the Italians had to deal; they watched German troop- 
movements with equal suspicion and zeal; and there is a good account of the 
part played by the SIM in the days which followed the fall of Mussolini. General 
Amé tells the story of his meeting with Canaris in Venice at the beginning of 
August, and of the attempt to establish contact with the Allies without awaking 
German suspicion; and these provide perhaps the most interesting pages in a 
rather slender work. 


M. E. Howarp 
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La GUERRE DES PAPILLONS: Quatre ans de politique communiste (1940- 
1944). By A. Rossi. Paris, Les Iles d’Or, 1954. xlviii4-332 pp. 84” x5}’. 
Frs. 990. 
Tuts study of Communist policy in France is based upon a collection of more than 
a thousand wall ‘stickers’, inscriptions, small placards, and tracts, of which some 
250 are reproduced photographically in forty-eight pages of plates. In the period 
between the Armistice and June 1941 the dominant themes are condemnation 
of the imperialist war and a call for the punishment of the fauteurs de guerre, 
that is, of those politicians who opposed Nazi Germany and led France into the 
war. At the same time, Vichy is denounced for the treatment of the prisoners 
(it is not indicated by whom) in Germany, a tactic which was to be reproduced 
later in connexion with the Korean war; and a campaign is conducted for a trade 
treaty with the USSR, portrayed with bulging granaries all ready to feed the 
starving population of France. Thus a sketch of starving children is accompanied 
by the motto, Ils ont faim! Signez un accord commercial avec V1USSR. Until 
June 1941 there is not a word in favour of resistance to the Nazis in all this 
Communist propaganda. The invasion of Russia changed everything. For 
example, in February 1941, Verdun had been a charnier, a boucherie: in February 
1943 the tune had changed: Verdun—Stalingrad. Vive la fraternité des armes 
soviétiques. The constant recurrence of set themes, the existence of models, 
even of lists of the correct inscriptions to be scrawled on walls, are evidence of 
the centralized control of this propaganda and therefore of its value for the study 
of Communist policy. M. Rossi is to be congratulated on adding one more to the 
series of books in which he is making more difficult the revisions to which the 
Communist Party has subjected recent history. 
A. COBBAN 
L’ALLEMAGNE VUE PAR LES ECRIVAINS DE LA RESISTANCE FRANCAISE. By 
Konrad F. Bieber. Preface by Albert Camus. Geneva, Librairie E. Droz; 
Lille, Librairie Giard, 1954. 184 pp. Bibliog. 10” x63”. Frs. 1,000. 
BEGUN as a doctoral thesis at Yale, this study of the French resistance literature 
in its attitude towards Germany is, in effect, an examination of the reactions of 
intellectuals to enemy occupation. Its central thesis, well sustained, is that to a 
remarkable extent they resisted the temptations of simple hatred and achieved 
a surprising degree of detachment. It is as if the sheer tragedy helped them to 
find, in the depths of French culture, a well-spring of spiritual resistance to 
Nazism which was lacking in Germany: and the calmness of spirit that this en- 
gendered brought that ‘excess of generosity’ with which Ilya Ehrenburg 
charged the French resistance. 

M. Bieber has examined, if not all, a wealth of well-selected literature, in- 
cluding prose, poetry, and drama, and he includes detailed studies of the 
writings of Albert Camus and of Vercors. He shows that its ultimate appeal is 
often to humanism, to the common humanity, fraternity, and moral predica- 
ments of man; an appeal different in kind from the pacifism of the inter-war 
years and from the harsh chauvinism of 1914-18. His criticisms are sensitive, 
scholarly, and shrewd. The degree of detachment urged by Julien Benda was 
unattainable in the resistance: but there remained, actively, a desire among 
literary men to see the tragedy steadily and to see it whole. That bore fruit in 
the rich literature of France during and since the occupation and is strong 
evidence that, despite her many weaknesses, France remains the most civilized 
nation in Europe. 

Davip THOMSON 


WAR AND STRATEGY 
ATOMIC WEAPONS AND ARMIES. By Lieut.-Colonel F. O. Miksche. London, 
Faber, 1955. 222 pp. Diagrams. Maps. Index. 83” x53". 25s. 


COLONEL MIKSCHE has returned to the field where his abilities show to best 
advantage: the discussion of the changing nature of the conduct of war, present 
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and future, foreseen by an acute analytical mind which combines imaginative 
intelligence with a staff-officer’s concern for detail. In discussing atomic warfare 
he virtually confines himself to the tactical problems it raises for the com- 
mander in the field; but first he gives a preliminary analysis of military trends 
during the last fifty years. 

It is from this analysis that he draws the conclusions hammered home in the 
second part of the book. He insists that the Blitzkrieg, 1940 pattern, was even by 
1945 as outmoded as a cavalry charge, save under exceptional conditions of total 
air superiority and an enemy already in collapse. Between evenly-matched 
forces, as the days of slogging at Alamein showed, the balance had shifted in 
favour of the defence. Positions compounded of mines, wire, machine-guns, 
anti-tank guns, and dug-in tanks, all sited in depth with all-round defence and 
forces on hand for local counter-attack, were able to repel all but the most 
crushing concentration of force. And this concentration, in days of atomic 
warfare, will no longer be possible. The defence can be dispersed to avoid 
atomic annihilation without losing its effectiveness, but such a dispersal is 
fatally weakening to the attack. The approach-march of the attacking troops 
through a zone covered by the enemy’s atomic artillery and atomic bombers, 
will be difficult enough; but even if an attack is launched and a penetration is 
achieved, it can rapidly be sealed off by more bombs on the line of supply. 

The probable consequence is therefore a tactical stalemate similar to that of 
1914-18, and the transference of the struggle, by strategic bombing, to the 
home front. The full implications of this Colonel Miksche leaves his readers to 
draw for themselves, but he offers some comments on the problems of organizing 
the rear areas and dealing with refugees. It is a serious and expert work, perhaps 
the best of its kind since J. Colin’s Les Transformations de la Guerre (1912). 

M. E. Howarp 


THE First COMMONWEALTH Division: The Story of British Commonwealth 
Land Forces in Korea, 1950-3. By Brigadier C. N. Barclay. Foreword by 
Field-Marshal Earl Alexander of Tunis. Aldershot, Gale & Polden, 1954. 
xviii+236 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 8?” x 5?”. 25s. 


WHILE it is too early for a full-scale official history of the Korean campaign 
there is need io record the main events before memories blurr and the actors 
leave the scene. Brigadier Barclay has bridged this gap with a clear, well- 
balanced narrative, supported by appendixes and mapsand checked by important 
eye-witnesses. 

The political background is well handled and pays tribute to President 
Truman’s courage and the Security Council’s swift action. Inevitably the most 
dramatic chapters deal with the vicissitudes of Commonwealth units in the 
alternating pattern of retreat and advance with which the campaign began. 
With stabilization the division, formed in July 1951, had to occupy approxi- 
mately the same ground for two years. Here the narrative leaves the smaller 
units and concentrates on the main actions of division and brigades. Many will 
remember this phase, when the Chinese had tunnelled into the hills and de- 
veloped a vicious artillery support, as being particularly grim. 

The enduring need for ground forces stands out in a predominantly infantry- 
man’s war with junior leadership and minor tactics often the important in- 
gredients. The emergency found Commonwealth troops fit for battle, involved 
in nearly every crisis and demonstrating once again the immense value of main- 
taining hard, battle-trained reserves in peace-time. False conclusions should 
not be drawn from the Chinese ability to conduct their war in the face of un- 
remitting air attack. Air power did much to counterbalance Communist 
superiority in manpower and without it United Nations forces might have been 
swamped. 

The Durham Light Infantry, not the Duke of Wellington’s, received silver 
bugles from the New Zealand Defence Minister in the field in November 1952: 
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a small inaccuracy. Commonwealth unity is the leit motif and indeed no one who 
visited the division could have missed that remarkable and inspiring spirit. 
TERENCE AIREY 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


THE MULTI-RACIAL COMMONWEALTH: Proceedings of the Fifth Unofficial 
Commonwealth Relations Conference held at Lahore, Pakistan 17-27 
March 1954. A Report by Nicholas Mansergh. Foreword by A. B. A, 
Haleem. London and New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1955. xlit+175 pp. 21s. 

THE Commonwealth Relations Conferences are organized by the Institutes of 

International Affairs of the Commonwealth at intervals of five years. The 

Lahore Conference was the first to be held in Asia. There were delegations 

from the Institutes of the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 

South Africa, India, and Pakistan. Ceylon has no such Institute and was 

accordingly represented by observers. In addition there were for the first time 

representatives of the British West Indies, the Federation of Malaya, and the 

Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Owing to the impending elections, 

there was no representative of West Africa. This representation of dependent 

territories advancing towards self-government was in itself a significant develop- 
ment since the fourth conference, held in Canada in 1949. In other respects the 
impression left by a reading of the record prepared by Professor Mansergh is 
that of stability. India, Pakistan, and Ceylon had only recently reached inter- 
national status in 1949, and the future of the Commonwealth relationship was 
still uncertain. By 1954 they had had seven years’ experience of international 
problems, and not much time had to be spent on the Commonwealth relation- 
ship, whose value was generally accepted. The most doubtful were the Paki- 
stanis, for whom the inability of the Commonwealth to tackle the problem of 

Kashmir was a serious defect. The South African policy of apartheid was another 

internal problem on which the delegations differed. 

The two problems of major importance were, however, the cold war and the 
problem of raising the standard of living in Asia. The approaches to the former 
were necessarily different, though the division was not between East and West, 
for Pakistan has moved nearer to the point of view of the West and even Ceylon 
does not go the whole way with India. The economic problem, on the other 
hand, is not one on which any differences of opinion exist, except perhaps as to 
the quantum of assistance that can be given. 

These conferences are of the utmost educational value, even when the 
material does not have a wide circulation. Those who attend them are generally 
in a position to influence opinion. Even when differences of opinion are ex- 
hibited, there is inevitably a fuller understanding of the problems involved. 
Nobody was likely to agree with the South Africans on apartheid, for instance, 
and yet the problem would appear to the Asians to be rather more complicated 
than it seems to be when studied in the newspapers. 

W. Ivor JENNINGS 


THE EcoNoMIC FUTURE OF CANADA. By H. M. H. A. van der Valk. Preface by 
Prince Bernhard. Toronto and London, McGraw-Hill, 1954. xiv-++206 pp. 
Charts. Tables. Index. 9}” x6}”. 35s. 6d. 


MR VAN DER VALK is Executive Director for the Netherlands of the International 
Monetary Fund, and though his twenty years’ experience in the field of 
economics and finance has been primarily concerned with European countries, 
he brings a trained and analytical mind to bear on the present and future 
economy of Canada, and the result is a lucid, authoritative, and very readable 
book. By means of confining himself to general trends in his text, but sprinkling 
the pages most liberally with charts, graphs, and tables, he satisfies both the 
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expert and the layman; and the optimistic conclusion which he reaches regard- 
ing Canada’s future should induce increased interest in this rapidly-developing 
country. 

His introductory points on the characteristics of the ‘pioneer’ spirit, and 
the more sober and less venturesome spirit of Canadians as compared with the 
Americans, are well taken. In placing before us, with sufficient detail to be 
clear but not wearisome, the high-lights of immigration and productivity, of the 
capacity and proclivity of Canadians to save and invest ; resource developments, 
primary expansion, and manufacturing growth, he gives chapter and verse for 
asking us to accept his view that Canada’s future is bright—one of his main 
theses being that the expansion taking place is solidly based over a wide front, 
both economic and geographic; unlike—as he points out—Australia, where the 
factors of growth are unbalanced. His greatest interest lies in the field of fiscal 
policy, trade, and investment, where his exposition of American influence is 
well analysed. He makes a neat distinction between the quantitative and 
qualitative significance of domestic savings, which underlines his point that 
American risk capital was a necessary ingredient in Canada’s present develop- 
ment; and his analysis of the factors underlying the relative steadiness of the 
Canadian dollar on international exchanges is most interesting. 


G. LAUGHARNE 


THE FRENCH CANADIANS 1760-1945. By Mason Wade. London, Macmillan, 
1955- Xvi-+-1136 pp. Illus. Index. 8?” x6”. 36s. 


Mr WADE, an American, tells us in the preface of this monumental book on 
French Canada that he devoted ten years of his life to it, and that he ‘is com- 
mitted to neither side in the ancient ethnic conflict in Canada’ but is ‘sympa- 
thetic to both, for his own ethnic and cultural heritage is Scots, and English, 
while he shares the [Roman Catholic] faith of French Canadians’ (pp. viii-ix). 

In his opening sentences he places his finger on the keynote of French 
Canadian psychology. ‘Nowhere in North America is the cult of the past stronger 
than in French Canada. Quebec’s motto is “‘je me souviens’’, and this motto is no 
empty formula’ (p. 1). From then on he traces with an infinitude of detail French 
Canadian society from 1760-1945, analysing its struggle to resist assimila- 
tion, its relationship to English-speaking Canadians, and its attitude to the 
Imperial tie; the ultramontane clericalism which lies at the root of French 
particularism; French Canadian arts and literature; the struggle within the 
province between ultramontanism and liberalism; the language and separate 
schools problems; the more recent growth of provincial nationalism as a political 
force; and the conscription issue. The book provides a wealth of detailed re- 
cording of speeches, press reports, and the names of personalities, major and 
minor, who have played their part in the development of French Canada, but it 
may prove a disappointment to those readers who hope for a broad review to 
elucidate the French Canadian problem. 

The author’s intensive study of Quebec has perhaps left him little time to 
imbibe knowledge of English-speaking Canada and the British Commonwealth 
and Empire—through heart as well as head—for here he shows less understanding 
and insight. 


G. LAUGHARNE 


FEDERALISM, FINANCE AND SOCIAL LEGISLATION IN CANADA, AUSTRALIA, AND 
THE UniTED States. By A. H. Birch. London, Oxford University Press, 
1955. xiv-+314 pp. Index. 83” x53”. 35s. 

Tuts stiff and factual book repays the effort needed to master it. The theme is 

two-fold: a study of the federal principle in the three parallel cases of the United 

States, Canada, and Australia; and a study of the growth of the welfare State, 

a new kind of State which seems to nullify the classical theory of Federation. 

With due respect to Professor Wheare’s standard definition, the author comes to 
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the conclusion on his last page that the definition of a federal State should now 
be given in broader terms. It is, he suggests, ‘a system of government in which 
there is a division of powers between one general and several regional authorities, 
each of which, in its own sphere, is co-ordinate with the others, and each of 


which acts directly on the people through its own administrative agencies’ 
(p. 306). 


While the formal parts of Mr Birch’s thesis may be thought to be of merely . 


academic interest, there is a vast deal of solid argumentation and information 
in the rest of the book. The persistent reader will be rewarded with a full and 
plain account of the struggle over federal finance in the three countries, especially 
in Australia, which receives the closest attention. 

The older concept, that the co-ordinate powers of central and State govern- 
ments in a federation were justified by the financial independence of the States, 
can no longer be maintained when the scope of government has been so widely 
and steadily increased. The encroachment of the central over the regional 
authorities in every country is determined by the increasing cost of the public 
services which every country now requires. How this tendency has appeared in 
each of his three federations and how it has prevailed in spite of their different 
traditions and political leanings Mr Birch elaborately displays. In his last few 
pages, that part of the book which will have most interest for the general reader, 
he applies his method to the new federations in the Commonwealth and finds 
the same tendencies at work. 


C. E. CARRINGTON 


NATIONAL INCOME AND SociAL Accounts: An Australian Study. 2nd rev. ed. 
By R. I. Downing. Melbourne University Press; London, Cambridge 
University Press, 1954. 58 pp. Tables. 8}"5}". 6s. 


PROFESSOR DOWNING gives a very clear exposition of how the national income 
of a country can be set out in the form of a series of national accounts. His 
study relates to Australia, and he gives a simplified version of the official 
Australian accounts. 

In Australia the estimates are based on incomes received, the main sources 
being income tax and pay-roll statistics. A question arises whether there is a 
significant amount of under-estimation due to workers not recording their 
earnings from ‘week-end’ and other work outside their regular employment. It 
is interesting to note that Australia now considers interest-payments by enter- 
prises as transfer incomes, and includes income accruing to persons overseas in 
the Australian national income. 


FREDERIC BENHAM 


Tue Scottish Economy: A Statistical Account of Scottish Life by Members 
of the Staff of Glasgow University. Ed. by A. K. Cairncross. London, 
Cambridge University Press, 1954. xvi+320 pp. Maps. Charts, Tables. 
(Social and Economic Studies. 2. The Scottish Economy.) 9}” x6}". 30s. 

Tuts valuable book consists of twenty chapters, written by economists and 

social historians, in which the main economic and social sectors of Scotland are 

subjected to statistical description and to commentary. Scotland is a closely 
integrated part of the community of the United Kingdom; yet, as Professor 

Cairncross points out in his introduction, it has a distinctive character and a 

special temperament. 

Despite the limitations of the statistical data, the authors while disclaiming 
so large a purpose, have nevertheless succeeded in drawing a surprisingly com- 
prehensive picture of the Scottish economy. They have added to knowledge, 
moreover, by their efforts to estimate the national income of Scotland; if, on 
some future occasion they could turn their scholarship to problems of capital 
formation, readers would be still further in their debt. 

The general picture of Scotland which emerges is one of an urban society 
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with an agricultural periphery, a society on the whole poorer than the English 
economy. Scottish industry shows a notable specialization in the metals and 
engineering trades which are perhaps more liable than others to fluctuations in 
export demand. It seems probable also that, in general, Scotland has been 
falling behind in pace of economic development and that many of the new in- 
dustries (e.g. motor-cars) find their homes over the border. It remains to be 
seen what improvements may be effected if, for example, chemicals continue to 
develop, and if Scottish industry awakens more thoroughly to the attractions of 
technological advance. 


A. L. MINKEs 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT Ig14-53: Select Documents. By G. H. L. Le May. 
London, Methuen, 1955. xvi+416 pp. Index. 8?” x5#”. 25s. 


THE study of recent constitutional development will undoubtedly be greatly 
helped by a collection such as this, which brings together into small space most 
of the important material and so renders it much more easily accessible. Nearly 
half of the book is devoted to reproducing statutes, or excerpts of them, dealing 
with the Crown, Parliament, the powers of the Executive, local government, 
and nationalized industries. There is also a section covering key cases in the 
courts, and another on party organization and the electoral system. The rest 
consists mainly of extracts from speeches and committee reports dealing with 
Parliament and the administration. Here the choice is more difficult and more 
open to question: it might be doubted, for instance, whether the statement by 
the late Viscount Simon in the Lords on the Headship of the Civil Service, 
which is included, is not less enlightening—or even more confusing—than the 
statement made by Mr Baldwin in the Commons in 1926, which is not included. 
But on the whole the selection is excellent and the publication one of great 
practical utility. 


H. R. G. GREAVES 


Britarn: An Official Handbook. 1955 ed. London, H.M.S.O., 1955. ix+438 pp. 
Illus. Diagrams. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 9}” 6". Ios. 


Tuis is a most useful reference book on the basic facts about the internal affairs 
of the United Kingdom, its people, and its institutions and includes chapters on 
government and administration, defence, the national economy, industry, trans- 
port and communications, labour and management, finance, trade, social wel- 
fare, housing and planning, religion, science, the arts, the press, and sound and 
television broadcasting. Separate facts and figures are given, when obtainable, 
for England, Wales, Scotland, and Northern Ireland. 

The handbook was placed generally on sale in 1954 and the results justified 
its continuance and encourage the hope that it will continue as an annual. 


EUROPE 


ANNUAIRE EvurRoprkEN. Vol. 1. European Yearbook. Introduction by B. 
Landheer and A. H. Robertson. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff for the 


Council of Europe; London, Batsford, 1955. xxv-+584 pp. Index. 93” x 6}”. 
Glds. 28.50. 57s. 


TuE European Yearbook promises to be an exceptional work of reference. It is 
to be ‘devoted to the scientific study of European international organizations, 
including their constitutions, their functions and their work’. The present 
edition naturally suffers a little from the fact that it is a first volume in an 
annual series, has to fill in the background from 1948, and therefore must be 
selective. It contains essays by men who have had much to do with bringing 
the European idea into being or with creating the organizations about which they 
write: Dr van Kleffens on Unity and Diversity in Western Europe; Monsieur 
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Robert Schuman on L’Europe est une Communauté Spirituelle et Culturelle; 
Monsieur Robert Marjolin on OEEC and the Development of European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation; Herr Franz Etzel on ECSC, and Mr C. W. Jenks of the 
ILO on World Organization and European Integration. 

The documentary section gives the relevant treaties or constitutions relating 
to the Brussels Treaty Organization, the Council of Europe, ECSC, and other 
European organizations. There is a bibliography of books and pamphlets on 
European integration. The least satisfactory part of the book is perhaps the 
chronologies of principal events appended to certain of the documentary 
chapters which lead the reader to travel hopefully without always arriving at 
his goal. It is also a little surprising to find EPU mentioned only in the 
chronology dealing with OEEC and treated merely as an ‘operational task’ of 
that organization, its working and purposes nowhere explained. 

HELEN LIDDELL 


Le Francais. By Francois Goguel. Paris, Editions du 
Seuil, 1955. 144 pp. 7$”5}4". Frs. 390. 

In this first up-to-date French account of the working of the post-war system of 
parliamentary government in France, M. Goguel has managed to pack into fewer 
than 150 pages not merely a clear and comprehensive description of the institu- 
tions themselves, but also much interesting comment, together with an intro- 
ductory chapter, setting the political, economic, and psychological scene which 
British readers in particular will find invaluable. 

M. Goguel is one of the most distinguished of the small band of pioneers who 
are trying to introduce to French readers the political scientist’s approach to 
institutions as opposed to the traditional approach of the constitutional or 
administrative lawyer. His writings on political sociology are already well 
known, both in France and America. In this book he combines both approaches, 
and the result is to provide students of politics with a most stimulating intro- 
duction to the subject. 

It is an introduction, in the sense that it can be read with both interest and 
profit, by the student with little or no background, but it will certainly be of 
most value to readers who are already familiar with the factual material and can 
appreciate the succinct comments and suggestions that M. Goguel is continually 
throwing out. He has an infallible instinct for essentials, together with a happy 
gift for elegant summary—a gift which British readers have long appreciated 
in André Siegfried, who was one of M. Goguel’s teachers at the Ecole des Sciences 
Politiques. Again and again he sums up, in a brief sentence, material that could 
be easily expanded into a chapter. Of the MRP, for instance, he says: ‘. . . its 
aim may be described as the reconciliation of the religious tradition of the 
Right, the democratic tradition of the Left and the Extreme Left’s tradition of 
social justice’ (p. 89). He sums up in one sentence the complicated interplay of 
pressure groups and parties in a situation where there is no clear majority in 
the Assembly. He is sometimes, indeed, tantalizingly brief; as, for instance, 
when he suggests, as a reason for the relative weakness of big business interests 
in post-war Parliaments, its ‘close contacts with officials’ (p. 106); or when he 
states that the President ‘does not require a counter-signature’ when, together 
with the Council of the Republic, he calls on the Constitutional Committee to 
examine a law; or when he hints that the Government might prevent the Council 
from taking such a step (p. 68). One would have liked M. Goguel’s views on the 
constitutionality of the first (on which constitutional lawyers are not agreed) 
and on the possible repercussions of the second on the relations between Govern- 
ment and President. On one small point, M. Goguel’s brevity has led him into 
ambiguity. He certainly does not mean the reader to understand (p. 75) that 
the Associated Territories have no parliamentary representation! 

These are smail points, however. What most British readers will be grateful 
for is his concern with real as well as formal relationships, with the ends of govern- 
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ment as well as the means, his comparisons with British and American practice, 
his summary of some of his own well-known writing on the distribution of political 
opinion and, above all, perhaps, the detachment with which he discusses French 
weaknesses—in particular, the problem of governmental instability—and seeks 
both to explain its cause and to find remedies, 


DorotTuy PICKLES 


THe FreNcH Labour MoveMENT. By Val R. Lorwin. Foreword by Donald 
McKay. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1954; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1955. xix+-346 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}’. 
$6. 48s. 

Tuts authoritative and scholarly book by Professor Val Lorwin of Chicago 

cannot be too highly praised. It is the only comprehensive and objective study in 

English of the French Labour movement. Mr Ehrmann’s valuable work took 

us up to the immediate post-liberation period. Professor Lorwin has provided 

a summary of the origins and development of trade unionism up to the war and 

a chapter on the war years and has gone on to devote over 200 pages to the post- 

war years, including an appendix giving the texts of some of the most important 

documents in trade union history, some of them (for instance, the Manifeste des 

Douze) to the best of my knowledge, not before made available in English. 

Professor Lorwin has, therefore, a great deal to say that is new to British 
readers. His account (pp. 145-175) of the structure and functions of the different 
unions and of the relationship between the industrial and political movements 
(pp. 277-99) is clear and precise, covers a great deal of ground with admirable 
conciseness, and is extremely well-documented, though one would have been 
grateful for a little more material on the Gaullist attempt to win support among 
trade unionists (p. 299). His attempts (Chap. x) to estimate the numerical 
strength of the different movements and the nature of their appeal to different 
sections of the community will be fully appreciated by all those workers in this 
field who have ever tackled, or given up in despair, the formidable task of 
obtaining statistics, or of endeavouring to assess the comparative reliability of 
a profusion of contradictory statistical material. 

Some of this material—the pages on the process of collective bargaining, for 
example (pp. 190-232), and on industrial relations at plant level (pp. 255-76)— 
is not available anywhere else, in any language, without prolonged and patient 
research. 

Professor Lorwin’s approach is throughout balanced and knowledgeable and 
his judgements are shrewd and sound, 


Dorotuy PICKLES 


FAILURE OF A REVOLUTION: Germany in 1918-19. By Rudolf Coper. London, 
Cambridge University Press, 1955. xi+-293 pp. Bibliog. Index. 8}”x5}”". 
25s. 

Tuls is a clear and concise account of the German Revolution and, as such, 

is to be welcomed. It is refreshing, too, to find an American Professor of 

German origin who can write readable English, even if Professor Coper at times 

tends to be emptily dramatic (‘Night fell on the eighth of November . . . Night 

fell on the ninth of November’). Many people will, however, disagree with the 
author’s general interpretation of the events he describes. He starts from the 
assumption that the objective chances for a successful revolution in Germany 
were good in 1918, but ‘if those who grasp the leadership fail to promote the 
revolution and at the same time those who want to promote the revolution fail 
to grasp the leadership... even the best chances of success are not good 

enough’ (p. 190). 

In fact, however, he goes further, for he seems to accuse Ebert not only of 
failing to promote the revolution but of deliberately and consistently preventing 
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it, in the interests, Professor Coper at times seems to imply, of his own political 
position. It is a view that does less than justice to Ebert and the other Majority 
Socialist leaders, and fails to bring out the real tragedy of 1918-19, which was 
that revolution could only have been made by men prepared ruthlessly to impose 
a régime even at the cost of chaos and civil war. Ebert, it is true, ‘hated revolu- 
tion like sin’; but so did the vast majority of his supporters. The only grounds 
on which he can really be attacked are that he acted according to patriotic and 
democratic principles at a moment when these were inappropriate. It is possible 
to attack him for this, and many Communist writers have done so, but it is 
important to see what the alternatives confronting him were. 

It is unfortunate that Mr Coper does not give detailed references to his 
sources; the story is a controversial and complicated one, and a block listing of 
sources at the end is unsatisfactory. Nevertheless, for all its cynicism and 
prejudice, this is an entertaining and useful book. 

JAMES JOLL 


DEUTSCHER GEIST ZWISCHEN GESTERN UND MorGEN: Bilanz der kulturellen 
Entwicklung seit 1945. By Joachim Moras and others. Stuttgart, Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt, 1954. 473 pp. x6}”. DM 12.80. 


Tuis is one of the most sensible and sensitive symposium volumes this reviewer 
has ever seen. Here is no trite admiration of the German ‘economic miracle’ 
which, after all, is no more but also no less of a miracle than the beaver’s recon- 
struction of its hut and dam when they have been destroyed by hostile forces. 
Instead we find a conscientious probing into the spiritual situation, a careful 
weighing of moral responsibilities, incisive and constructive criticism without 
self-pity and unwarranted introversion. The editors are Joachim Moras and 
Hans Paeschke, assisted by Wolfgang v. Einsiedel; the first two are also the 
editors of the Merkur, the Deutsche Zeitschrift fuer europaeisches Denken, the 
last the London correspondent of this quite outstanding monthly, now in its 
ninth year. The same three authors have added a lucid summing-up in the 
Hegelian formula of dialectics of thesis (v. Einsiedel), antithesis (Moras), and a 
magisterial synthesis (Paeschke) with which the reader perhaps ought to begin. 
The publication was made possible by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation 
and assisted by the Stifterverband fuer die deutsche Wissenschaft and the 
Kreis der Freunde europaeischen Denkens. 

Starting from the Nullpunkt-Situation of 1945, fascinatingly defined by 
Paeschke (p. 453), the various developments are outlined under three headings: 
social and cultural foundations, the world of science, the fine arts. The contribu- 
tions, although nearly all of them reach a high standard are, of course, not of 
equal weight and quality, and it should not be regarded as invidious to single 
out a few for the light they throw on their particular subject. These are 
Sternberger on the Constitution, Cron on the periodical press, Thure v. Uexkuell 
on Psychosomatik, and Wein on cultural anthropology. But most readers, once 
they have started, will decide to read the whole of this balance sheet of spiritual 
values which, incidentally, might help towards a better understanding of some 
related problems of other partners of the Western world. 

The volume is supplemented by a useful Who’s Who of the contributors and a 
satisfactory subject index. 

ROSENBAUM 


STRESEMANN AND THE REARMAMENT OF GERMANY. By Hans W. Gatzke. 
Baltimore, John Hopkins Press, 1954; London, Oxford University Press, 
1955. 132 pp. Index. 83” 5%”. $3. 24s. 

Fo.ttowinc E. H. Carr, Hilger-Meyer, and Lionel Kochan this is yet another 

monograph on Germany’s East-West relations after 1918, this time focused on 

the position and actions of Stresemann, The author has made use of a set of 
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microfilms called: Germany, Auswartiges Amt, Politisches Archiv, Nachlasz 
des Reichsministers Dr Gustav Stresemann which since 1953 has been deposited 
in the German Documents Branch of the U.S. Department of State. We thus 
get references to film reels looking, for instance, like this: 3100/7137/149293. 
As was to be expected these papers contain many paragraphs and statements 
which were omitted from Stresemann’s official Vermdchtnis, published in three 
volumes in Berlin (1932-3), and in an English translation, London (1935-40). 

Pointing to the obvious fact that Stresemann as Minister, even when pre- 
paring for the Locarno Pact, knew all or almost all about the Reichswehr’s 
resistance to complete disarmament and its secret relations with Russia in order 
to work for rearmament, he raises the question whether Stresemann, in view of 
his approval of these evasions and actions, can still be regarded as the ‘good 
European’ who, together with Aristide Briand, received the Nobel peace prize 
for 1926, after Austen Chamberlain and Dawes had received it for 1925. He 
pursues this delicate problem in a sober and sensible manner, without an undue 
sense of righteousness, and he does not overlook the uneasy balance between the 
powers of the civil authorities and of the Reichswehr in the Weimar Republic. 
Thus, without accusing Stresemann of bad faith or double dealing in the common- 
place sense, he concludes that the picture which emerges ‘is that of a great 
German statesman, the greater perhaps for the two-faced policy which devotion 
to his country and the belief in its future made him pursue, and which at the 
same time was so at variance with his upright character as an individual’ (p. 
115). With the protocols of the Yalta Conference and other similar documents 
before our eyes, and with entangled issues of divided loyalties on the agenda of 
Britain’s foreign policy (see The Times leader of 14 March 1955 on The Moral 
Crisis) we may agree with the author. 

E. ROSENBAUM 


ZWISCHEN BERLIN UND Moskau. Zur Geschichte der deutsch-sowjetischen 
Beziehungen. By Albert Norden. Berlin, Dietz Verlag, 1954. 387 pp. 
Illus. 8}” x 52”. DM 5. 


Tus account of German-Soviet relations between 1918 and 1921, published in a 
Soviet sector of Berlin, is remarkable only for what it has omitted. The 
Brest-Litovsk negotiations are passed over in a few lines, and the relations 
between the two governments in these years scarcely touched on. German 
sources are used fairly freely, and occasional quotations from unpublished 
archives are useful on points of detail. No Russian sources except the works of 
Lenin and Stalin are used at all, and these very selectively. No reader dependent 
on this book for his knowledge of the subject could possibly understand what 
really happened even in broad outline. 
E. H. 


Diez RECHTLICHE, POLITISCHE UND WIRTSCHAFTLICHE LAGE DES BERLINER 
SOWJETSEKTORS. By Walter Brunn. Berlin, Kulturbuch-Verlag, 1954. 
144 pp. 84”x6". DM 6.80. 


Tuis is an analysis of the legalistic shams and political and administrative 
devices by which the Soviet sector of Berlin was brought under Communist 
domination while nominally the four-Power status of the city still held good. 
The technique employed was the familiar one of maintaining the semblance of 
constitutional government as a screen behind which the gradual transformation 
into a Communist or, to be precise, an SED dictatorship was carried out, 
stealthily and methodically, so that today the Soviet sector has in effect been 
integrated into the Soviet zone. To follow this process in all its aspects and in 
great detail for 144 pages is naturally not very enthralling, but the student will 
find the book a useful work of reference. 
DONALD DE HIRscH 
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HERREN UND NARREN DER WELT. By Gustav Hillard. Munich, Paul List 
Verlag, 1954. 344 pp. 83”«5}". DM 13.80. 
Herren und Narren der Welt might well have been called Memoirs of a Dilettante: 
for Gustav Hillard, Prussian Staff officer and theatrical producer, sportsman and 
writer, belongs to that attractive but now almost extinct species. Good fortune, 
catholic tastes, and an easy social manner brought him into close contact with 
a great number of high-born and eminent men, ranging from the German Crown 
Prince to Walther Rathenau and Max Reinhardt, and united him in friendship 
with some of the outstanding German and French writers of his generation. 
The author is not primarily interested in fact, but in the imponderable, in 
personalities, and in atmosphere. He has no axe to grind, and does not parade 
before his readers as a Cassandra whose timely warnings were wilfully rejected. 
This restraint is rare among the writers of memoirs, especially in a country that 
has suffered catastrophe and upheaval. A pleasing book, if not a profound one, 
DONALD DE Hirscu 


Dir LetzTeN. Was wurde und was wird aus den deutschen Gefangenen in 
Sowjetrussland und den anderen Ostblockstaaten? By Helmut Bohn. 
Cologne, Markus Verlag GmbH, 1954. 109 pp. 83”x6". DM 3.70. 

Ir is impossible even today, ten years after the end of the war, to give an 

accurate account of the fate of the German prisoners in Russia. Myths such as 

that of the Paulus army, and that of the holding back of hundreds of thousands 
of prisoners for years after the war, have been disposed of, but the numbers of 
prisoners taken, of prisoners who died, and of prisoners still held as real or 
alleged war criminals, are unknown. Helmut Bohn wisely abstains from wild 
guesses, and concentrates on details which add up to a depressing picture of 
great suffering and hardship. He admits that conditions have improved since 

1950, but gives terrible mortality figures for the war and immediately post-war 

years, when near-famine conditions prevailed throughout the Soviet Union. 

The author concludes with a plea for the immediate release of the last sufferers, 

and for the publication of the names of those who have died. 


DONALD DE HirscH 


DEUTSCHE PARTEIPROGRAMME DER GEGENWART. By Wilhelm Mommsen. 

Munich, Isar Verlag, 1954. 101 pp. Table. DM 3. 
In this useful little book Wilhelm Mommsen has collected the manifestos of the 
Federal German political parties represented in the second Bundestag. With the 
exception of that of the Christian Social Union which is the Bavarian partner of 
the Christian Democratic Union, these programmes were published before the 
1953 election. A comparison with an earlier work by Mommsen, Deutsche 
Parteiprogramme, eine Auswahl vom Vormirz bis zur Gegenwart (Munich, 1951), 
shows what a much more practical programme the major parties now offer to 
the electorate. 


DorotHy HAMERTON 


GRENZEN DER SOWJETMACHT IM SPIEGEL EINER WEST-OSTBEGEGNUNG HINTER 
PALISADEN VON 1945-1954. Mit einem Bericht der Deutschen Seuchen- 
krankenhauser Yorck und St. Elisabeth tiber das Leben und Sterben in 
K6nigsberg von 1945-1947; zugleich ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis des Ablaufes 
gekoppelter Grossseuchen unter elementaren Bedingungen. By Wilhelm 
Starlinger. Kitzingen-Main, Holzner-Verlag, 1954. 131 pp. (Beihefte zum 
Jahrbuch der Albertus-Universitat Kénigsberg/Pr. No. 9.) 8}"x5?”. 
DM 6.50. 

WILHELM STARLINGER’S book falls into two sections. In the first he gives an 

account of his experiences as head of a hospital for contagious diseases during 

the first years of the Soviet occupation of K6nigsberg (1945-7) and of his life as 
an inmate of concentration camps in Soviet Russia (1948-54). In the second he 
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endeavours to give an estimate of what he calls the limits of Soviet power, based 
on discussions with his fellow-prisoners, Soviet intellectuals, and Kulaks. 

Whenever the author can rely on first-hand evidence, he strikes one as a 
shrewd and fair-minded observer. His description of the impact of Stalin’s death 
and Beria’s overthrow on camp discipline is of particular interest. In reporting 
his talks with Russian fellow-prisoners, he makes some shrewd remarks on the 
exploitation of the peasants, on the growth of Russian nationalism within the 
Soviet orbit, and (several months before his downfall) on the weakness of 
Malenkov’s position, 

Like many others, the author has not been able to resist the temptation 
to predict future world events. His claim that in a few years the global balance 
of power will be dominated by Russo-Chinese rivalry is far-fetched and uncon- 
vincing. The author’s style is laboured. 

DONALD DE Hirscu 


EXPERIMENT IN EpucaTion: What we can learn from teaching Germany. By 
William Erest Hocking. Chicago, Ill., Henry Regnery; London, Allen 
& Unwin, 1954. xvi+303 pp. Index. 8}” x5”. $5. 35s. 
THE apparently self-imposed enterprise of ‘re-educating’ Germany on which, 
among other things, the Allies embarked on the German surrender in May 1945 
derived from the peculiar nature of the war and the avowed war aims of the 
Allies themselves. Renouncing the ordinary ‘fruits of victory’ they entered on 
this task as an inescapable duty and, although they were perhaps but sketchily 
prepared for this, they set about it with a high seriousness. As the Occupation 
moves to its close the whole undertaking can, for the first time, be surveyed to 
very useful purpose, whilst the memories of those who shared in the experience 
are still fresh. 

Professor Hocking’s book is primarily concerned to ask in terms of American 
education what the United States has learned and may learn through trying to 
teach Germany. He deals in the main with experience in the American zone, 
although references to the different approaches in the other Western zones are 
used to illustrate his points, and are fair. He provides a valuable discussion of 
the effects of the defeat itself and of the Nuremburg Trials on any mind- 
changing that may have been necessary. He finds the effect of the costly pro- 
cess of denazification more difficult to assess. 

On ‘the affirmative phase: promoting democracy’ he voices pertinent critic- 
isms, but this section of his book appears to be based on the very limited first-hand 
experience gained in two visits in 1948, supplemented by information supplied 
to him by those on the spot. Here his account is sketchy and inadequate, and 
records nothing of the considerable contribution made to educational recon- 
struction in Germany, both in the British and American zones, by the many 
personal contacts between those on the Allied side and Germans concerned with 


the rehabilitation of their own people. Ww. Ww Hoek 


PRELUDES TO LiFE: Early Memoirs. By Theodor Heuss. Trans. from the 
German by Michael Bullock. London, Deutsch, 1955. 183 pp. Index. 
84" x 5s. 

THE President of the German Federal Republic’s early memoirs have all the 

charm of childhood reminiscences. Born in 1884, he was brought up in the 

Wiirttemberg town of Heilbron on the Neckar, where his father was head of the 

municipal office of works. His portrait of his father is the most striking in the 

book, although the principal intellectual influence on the young Heuss appears 
to have been that of Friedrich Naumann, whose secretary and biographer he was 
later to become. His introduction to politics was through Naumann’s short- 
lived National Social Party and the most interesting part of the book is that in 
which he describes the Left-wing liberal attitude represented by such men as 
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Naumann and the Munich economist Lujo Brentano. There are passages which 
recall the memoirs of another German liberal, Moritz Bonn: unfortunately, 
President Heuss’s account stops short with his student days and altogether lacks 
the general interest of Professor Bonn’s Wandering Scholar. 

ALAN BULLOCK 


THE ETHNIC GERMAN REFUGEE IN AUSTRIA 1945 TO 1954. By Tony Radspieler. 
Prefaces by L. Neher and W. Bickel. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1955. 
xv+197 pp. Tables. Bibliog. (Studies in Social Life. 1. Editors: Gunther 
Beyer and Julius Isaac.) 9#”x6}”. Glds. 15. 


THE lot of the Volksdeutsche refugees in Austria since the war has certainly been 
an unenviable one. This book provides an admirable guide to the manifold 
problems of an economic, legal, and professional nature with which they have 
been confronted and the measures, belated and unco-ordinated though they 
have been, which have been taken to alleviate their situation by government 
bodies, charitable and religious organizations, and so on. Regarded at first by 
the Austrian Government as a temporary phenomenon, and disowned by such 
international agencies as UNRRA and IRO, the Volksdeutsche were encouraged 
neither to emigrate nor to become assimilated, and found themselves assigned 
for the most part to the most menial agricultural and manual labour. After a 
desperate initial period, however, they slowly gained legal, economic, and 
educational equality with the Austrians, and one group in particular, originating 
from Gablonz in Czechoslovakia, has started up a new industry in cut glass and 
artificial jewellery. 

The book is well provided with statistics and has a good bibliography. 
The author is unconvincing, however, when he attempts to assess the effect 
of refugee conditions of life on the people concerned. Here he confines himself 
for the most part to quotations from other works, and it is difficult to escape the 
impression that however ably he has assimilated the literature on the subject he 
has had little personal contact with Volksdeutsche refugees. 

ax Sy 


PENSIERO POLITICO E STORIOGRAFIA MODERNA. Saggi de storia contemporanea. 
By Aldo Garosci. I. Pisa, Nistri-Lischi, 1954. 337 pp. Bibliog. 93” x 63”. 
1,500 lire. 


In the most substantial of the essays in this book (the rest of which are mostly 
review articles on the principal works of contemporary or recent history pub- 
lished in Italy since the war) the author, a distinguished publicist of the Italian 
non-Communist Left, attempts an appraisal of the late Antonio Gramsci, the 
official founder of the Italian Communist Party, whose picture, at the Party’s 
Congresses, hangs beside those in similar dimensions of Marx and Lenin. 
Gramsci was a poor Sardinian student at Turin University when a few years 
before the first world war he imbibed the philosophy of Benedetto Croce and, 
seeking Hegel behind Croce, found the way to Marx. It was much in the spirit 
of a Loyola that Gramsci followed the vocation of a revolutionary. Though 
physically deformed he threw himself into the political battle unsparingly, 
until savagely sentenced, in 1927, to twenty years of imprisonment irom 
which he was granted a release in 1937 when on the point of death. Gramsci 
has since 1945 become a national figure in Italy thanks to the posthumous 
publication of his restrained and poignant letters from gaol to his relatives, 
and a number of prison notebooks containing schemes for work in an imaginary 
future. Aldo Garosci subjects these documents to critical scrutiny. There is 
little plain politics in them (the gaolers inspected all that Gramsci wrote) but, 
like Renan for France in 1870, Gramsci limned a blueprint for an intellectual 
and moral reformation for Italy. Gramsci was fascinated by Catholicism and by 
Crocian philosophy—by Catholicism because it successfully said the same thing 
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(or at least used the same form of words) to all classes of society; and by 
Crocian philosophy because it apparently dispenses with revealed religion. 
Gramsci cast the Communist Party for the task of preaching the Crocian 
emancipation from religious revelation but of doing so in terms valid not merely 
for the highly educated but for all degrees in society. Aldo Garosci is a keen 
admirer of Gramsci the man, but shows that for all his moral distinction his 
theory of Communist ‘hegemony’ is really a programme for the despotic im- 
position of an orthodoxy. Otherchapters of DrGarosci’s book deal with Benedetto 
Croce himself, A. C. Jemolo, the distinguished historian of Church-State rela- 
tions in Italy, Filippo Turati, grand old man of pre-Mussolinian Socialism, and 
Gioacchino Volpe, the chief inspirer of Italian nationalist tradition in twentieth- 
century history writing. 
CECIL SPRIGGE 


ALCUNE VERITA SULLA EMIGRAZIONE ITALIANA: Per la soluzione del problema 
emigratorio. By Domenico Bartolotti. Milan, Gastaldi Editore, 1953. 
152 pp. 8$"x5". 800 lire. 
HALF A CENTURY ago emigration, and especially emigration to the American 
continent, was regarded as the great panacea for the problem of Italy’s inability 
to provide a livelihood for all of her increasing population. But under the 
Fascist régime the policy of furthering emigration was reversed, while Fascist 
wars and colonial ventures helped to mask the fact of growing population 
pressure. In 1945 this problem re-emerged in aggravated form, with the return 
to civilian life at home of men from the Forces, repatriates from the former 
colonies, and refugees from Venezia Giulia. Now the backlog of surplus popula- 
tion accumulated during the Fascist ban on emigration made itself felt; and at 
the same time possibilities for emigration had diminished, while the competition 
for work overseas greatly increased. 

Dr Bartolotti recalls this background in his discussion of past mistakes and 
of the emigration policy that he considers Italy should pursue today. He can 
speak with authority, for he has himself spent twenty years as an emigrant in 
two of the main reception countries, Brazil and Argentina. Despite the diffi- 
culties, many of them technical, which have beset post-war attempts to organize 
Italian emigration to these two countries, he still considers that they—and 


Brazil in particular—offer great possibilities; and a whole section of his book 


deals with conditions and prospects for the immigrant in Brazil. 

Dr Bartolotti is critical of Italian governmental methods of organizing and 
financing emigration, the lack of suitably qualified officials with first-hand 
experience of emigration problems, and the failure to keep in touch with 
emigrants once settled abroad. Since his book appeared some advances have 
been made in the international organization of emigration, while in Italy there 
is an increasing awareness of the need to provide vocational training for would-be 
emigrants to ensure that they have some special skill to offer—a point on which 
Dr Bartolotti lays surprisingly little stress. Italian thinking on the subject has 
also veered towards striving by means of increased investment to create sufficient 
jobs at home to eliminate unemployment within the next ten years—this is the 
burden of the Vanoni Plan announced in January 1955. Yet in the meantime 
emigration will continue to be a necessity for some of Italy’s unemployed, and 
this book points to ways in which it could be facilitated. 

MURIEL GRINDROD 


I DEMOCRATICI CRISTIANI: CRONACHE DI DIECI ANNI. By Giorgio Tupini. 
Milan, Garzanti, 1954. viiit346 pp. 84” 54”. 1,400 lire. 

Tuts is a companion volume to Stefano Jacini’s Storia del Partito Popolare 

Italiano. It is very much the sort of book one would expect from an author with 

this sort of background—a young, up and coming Christian Democratic poli- 
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tician, a junior Minister, with a brilliant intellectual record, good family con- 
nexions in the party, and high enough up in its hierarchy to know what he is 
talking about from the inside. After a brief review of the precursors of Christian 
Democracy, he splits his space about equally between the period from the 
collapse of Fascism to the Christian Democratic triumph at the elections of 
April 1948, and the period from then till the elections of 1953. A few rather thin 
pages bring the story down to early 1954. The whole thing is well written, with a 
good dose of those stories which go to make political mythology; Togliatti’s 
‘boot in the rear’ speech, for instance. The reader gets a good picture of the 
changing atmosphere and aims of the party and of the part played by various 
personalities. The forces which led De Gasperi to insist on a coalition of all 
democratic parties, even when the Christian Democrats held an absolute 
majority, stand out well. So do the reasons for the party leadership’s policy 
towards the various ‘currents’ or fractions which developed in its ranks. But a 
reader had better start by knowing a good deal of the subject, for this is very 
much a book by an Italian politician for Italians interested in politics. The 
‘currents’ are only half-explained. Figures like Grandi, Gronchi, or Piccioni 
appear on the stage with none too much introduction. The forces which play 
on politics from outside Parliament and the parties or party-dominated organiza- 
tions are very sketchily discussed. The inter-class character of the Christian 
Democrats is very strongly stressed, for instance; but one would like statistics 
on the actual class composition of the party and its electorate. Also figures on 
the actual as apart from the nominal number of Christians in Italy—these are at 
least partly available—and the way the practising Christians distribute their 
votes. And Tupini is not quite high enough in the hierarchy or near enough to 
retirement to be really indiscreet about some of the more awkward issues; 
on social policy, for example, or the relation between the party and Catholic 
Action’s Civic Committees. On this last point he does, though, drop some 
interesting hints. 
MICHAEL P. FoGARTY 


SOCIOLOGIA E STATISTICA DELLE ELEZIONI ITALIANE NEL DOPOGUERRA. By Elio 
Caranti. Rome, Editrice Studium, 1954. 172 pp. Tables. (Universale 
Studium No. 35.) 62” x 4?”. 200 lire. 


SIGNOR CARANTI’s aim is to ascertain, by comparative examination of post-war 
election statistics, both how Italians have voted at each successive stage and 
why they voted as they did. The factors influencing them are considered— 
differences of age, sex, occupation, income, education, and above all the regional 
diversities that are so pronounced in Italy. The various electoral systems 
adopted since the war are described, and illustrations are given of the sometimes 
dissimilar results deriving from the use of different methods in voting for the 
Senate and the Chamber. 

From the wealth of statistics illustrating aspects of Italian voting some 
interesting data emerge. While statistics confirm the preference of young 
people for the more extreme parties, whether of the Left or of the Right, they 
also reveal the less familiar fact that the same is true in some degree of the 
fifty-sixty age group, in which there is a sharp rise both in Communist and in 
Monarchist or Movimento Sociale Italiano voters (p. 119). Social and economic 
factors appear to influence voting less directly than is generally supposed (pp. 
129 ff.). And a ‘Doxa’ Institute Gallup poll (treated with caution by Signor 
Caranti, but nevertheless of interest) reveals that among a cross-section of 
people questioned in January 1953 about their opinion of the new electoral law, 
44 per cent (including 60 per cent of the women questioned) knew nothing what- 
ever about it. 

MURIEL GRINDROD 
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I PADRONI DEL VAPORE. 2nd ed, By Ernesto Rossi. Bari, Laterza, 1955. 
xii+269 pp. Illus. (Libri del Tempo, No. 21.) 8”x5}". 1,500 lire, 


Dr Rossi has written both a history and a warning. The body of his book is 
devoted to an expressed purpose—to examine how certain Italian industrialists 
and financial groups reacted to Fascism during its opening phases; how they 
revealed a substantially favourable though reserved attitude; and how that 
qualified acquiescence grew into close and ‘loyal’ collaboration. Dr Rossi also 
alerts his readers to the danger that, unless their manoeuvres are exposed 
(p. 264), some financial individuals and combines may poison the life of the 
democratic Italy of today with the same anti-social methods which allegedly 
marked their manipulation of the Fascist régime with all its consequences of 
economic and moral disaster. In short, Dr Rossi maintains (as implied by the 
metonymical title of his book) that the same business bosses threaten to recover 
master-control as the drivers of Italy’s economic engine at the expense once 
more of the hoodwinked passengers. He says: 


Today, with all the reactionary forces which are again being organized under the 
Italian flag working with the same passions, the same methods and often the same 
men employed to carry Mussolini to power and to consolidate his dictatorship, it 
seems to me well worth while ascertaining who were the people mostly responsible 
for the suppression of the civil and political liberty on which Italian unity had been 
built and for the shameful subservience of Italy to Nazi Germany, with our conse- 
quent downfall . . . so that an indispensable diagnosis may be made for those who 
truly wish to find remedies (p. 8). 


Ion S. Munro 


DIE ITALIENISCHE SUDFRAGE: Entstehung und Problematik eines wirtschaft- 
lichen Notstandsgebietes. By Friedrich Véchting. Berlin, Duncker and 
Humblot, 1951. 680 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}". DM 34. 


SrncE the war there has been a great change of attitude towards the ‘Mezzo- 
giorno’, Italy’s hitherto neglected Southern provinces. Italian governments, 
conscious both of the human problem of these backward regions and their 
retarding influence on the country’s whole economy, have made it a first 
priority to improve conditions there, and since 1950 a long-term plan has been 
in operation with this end in view. Italy’s concern with her own ‘backward 
area’ has also awakened interest abroad, which has been given practical expres- 
sion in the financial aid accorded to Southern development plans by the United 
States and the International Bank. 

But the problem of Southern Italian poverty is no new one: it has its roots 
in factors of history and geography which go back long before Italy’s unifica- 
tion. The non-Italian who becomes interested in this subject will inevitably ask 
himself how it is that the once flourishing ‘Magna Grecia’ should now be reduced 
to the position of a poor relation in the Italian family. In seeking an answer to 
this question, he will find a vast, indeed almost overwhelming, literature in 
Italian, much of it dealing with specialized aspects and presupposing a good 
deal of basic knowledge. But till the appearance of the present volume, by a 
Professor of Basle University, there has been no single non-Italian work setting 
out all the many factors in this highly complex problem. 

Professor Véchting has devoted a lifetime of study to Southern Italy and 
to Italian agricultural problems in general, and is the author of several other 
works on these subjects. In the present volume he enumerates both the funda- 
mental and the more recent causes of Southern poverty and describes in detail 
the difficulties with which the region’s preponderantly agricultural economy has 
to contend. He then considers the place of the South within the country’s 
economy as a whole, and the various attempts that have been made in the past 
—mostly till now of a sporadic and piecemeal nature—to improve conditions by 
land reclamation, emigration, and subsidies to agriculture and to a lesser extent 
to industry. Professor Véchting’s book appeared when the current land reform 
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experiment was still in its early days, and he felt some scepticism about it. It 
would be interesting to have his views on more recent developments under the 
Cassa per il Mezzogiorno, schemes which appear to come much nearer than 
anything hitherto attempted to the overall long-term planning for the South 
which he advocates. In the meantime, every student of this absorbing problem 
must be grateful for the wealth of essential information assembled here—and 
also for the very comprehensive bibliography. 

MURIEL GRINDROD 


It MALGOVERNO. 2nded. By Ernesto Rossi. Bari, Laterza, 1955. xxiii+-498 pp. 

(Libri del Tempo. No. 20.) 8” 5}”. 2,000 lire. 
THE thesis of this collection of essays, collected from the pages of L’Jialia 
Socialista and the Liberal independent weekly, J/ Mondo, is a paradox. It is not 
sufficient, it runs, for democrats to have faith in the honesty and intelligence 
of the ordinary people; more important still is it that they should distrust those 
who govern them. This is perhaps a special definition of a democrat, applicable 
to a country like Italy where—as Rossi maintains with much to bear him out— 
the root problems lie not in economics or even politics, but in the administration. 
From Fascism, his argument runs, Italy inherited an economy and admini- 
strative system which had been half-strangled by State intervention, autarchia 
and those para-Statal organisms which still proliferate under titles like ECI, 
SIMSI, SAMIL, and INCAS. What Italy requires, therefore, is not more State- 
control—that is, not socialism—but greater economic freedom. A market 
economy, he maintains, is a necessary condition for the life of those democratic 
institutions which allow the citizens to control the governing class and defend 
the liberties of the subject. He is by his own definition a ‘liberista’, which a 
reading of his book tempts one to translate as a Left-wing liberal; but he would 
probably resent the attempt to tie him to a party. More succinctly Rossi is a 
gadfly. His prey is the brainless dinosaur, as he calls it, of the Italian admini- 
stration and the great monopolies; his favourite theme the need for an honest 
well-paid civil service, reform of the machinery of government, and a raising of 
the standards of public morality. He writes with extreme lucidity and a con- 
tempt for mere rhetoric and displays, in short, the best qualities of the Italian 
mind. 


S. C. Hoop 


JUGOSLAWIEN. Ed. by Werner Markert. Cologne, Bohlau-Verlag, 1954. xi+-400 
pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. (Osteuropa-Handbuch.) 10}”x7}”". DM 
28. 


Tuis is, generally speaking, a well-produced and useful handbook. Its 400 pages 
contain geographical and ethnographical sections ; chapters dealing with the his- 
tory and political and cultural development of Yugoslavia from 1918 onwards; 
chapters on economic, financial, and industrial developments; useful chronologi- 
cal and other tables; and a copious bibliography. The editor-in-chief is Dr Walter 
Hildebrandt of Géttingen; and the authors of the various sections can be said, 
by and large, to have a scholarly and thorough approach. A great deal of in- 
formation, some of it not easily available elsewhere (for instance, the section on 
Yugoslav emigré groups), has been collected and presented in condensed form. 
At the same time, in spite of the scholarly and factual appearance of the 
work, there are certain frankly controversial sections, notably those written by 
Professor Josef Matl of Graz University on the second world war and the post- 
war position of the Roman Catholic Church. The Yugoslav Communist Party 
newspaper Borba of 28 September 1954 has taken particular exception to certain 
points in the section on the second world war: for instance, the statement (p. 113) 
that between 6 April and 22 June 1941 the Yugoslav Communist Party followed 
a wait-and-see policy. This point is debatable, and is asserted by the handbook 
without direct quotation of sources. Elsewhere it gives figures for losses suffered 
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by the Catholic clergy (p. 184) during and after the war, again without quoting a 
source. 

Another author, Dr Giinther Ipsen, gives the figure of 0-7 million for losses 
suffered by the German, Italian, and Hungarian minorities in Yugoslavia during 
the war years. This figure is given without reservation, but is obviously at best 
only a rough estimate, and may well be considerably exaggerated. Thus the 
handbook, usefui as it is in many respects, needs to be handled with some care. 


ELISABETH BARKER 


NorwAy’s VIEWS ON SOVEREIGNTY: A Report prepared for Unesco. By 
Einar Lochen assisted by Rolf N. Torgersen. Bergen, A. S. John Griegs 
Boktrykkeri for the Chr. Michelsens Institutt, 1955. 102 pp. Bibliog. 
9” x6". No price. 

In the introduction to this study of Norwegian views, constitutional methods, 

and legislative and statutory procedures, the ‘purely theoretical side’ of what, 

without elaboration, is referred to as ‘the question of sovereignty’ is described 
as not having received very much attention in Norway, even among ‘the re- 
latively few legal theoreticians and political scientists’ on whom that ‘small 
country’ can call. And, in spite of what they might expect from its title, those 
who think to read this report will be left with little doubt that this is true. It 
provides nevertheless with convenient brevity some of the salient facts in 
regard to Norway’s participation in various latter-day developments on the 
international plane. World conditions can be seen to have changed since that 

‘pre-war period’ in which Norway could be content to regard herself as ‘the 

peaceful corner of Europe’ and her politicians to take little interest in foreign 

affairs. One wishes one could show that she would necessarily now be better off 
had they taken rather more. 


C. A. W. MANNING 


THE GREAT POWERS AND EASTERN Europe. By John A. Lukacs. New York, 
American Book Company, 1953. xii+878 pp. Maps. Index. 9”x6”. 
$7.50. 

M. LuxKAcs has set himself an enormous canvas, for although he does not begin 

his detailed narrative before 1934 and ends it at 1945, he has to describe not 

only the fortunes of the fourteen States, from Finland to Turkey, which com- 
prise (or comprised up to 1938) the area which he calls ‘Eastern Europe’, but 
also the policy decisions in Washington, London, Berlin, Moscow, Rome, and 

Paris which determined those fortunes. 

Even the 700 pages of which M. Lukacs’ text consists (excluding biblio- 
graphical notes and footnotes) allow only for a summary, almost skeleton, 
treatment of this material. This is, indeed, little more than a sketch, but it is a 
very creditable and a highly useful sketch. M. Lukacs has many good qualifica- 
tions for his task. He is himself a native of the area, and his bibliographical 
notes show that he reads at any rate Hungarian, besides English, German, 
French, and Italian. He certainly must possess prodigious industry; the same 
bibliographical notes show that he has been through all the available primary 
sources and standard works in half a dozen languages, besides a large number 
of little-known publications. He has obviously tried, and in the main with 
success (subject to a general point of view which is rather strongly on the side 
of the fashionable angels), to be fair between country and country, and between 
statesman and statesman. Sometimes he writes with real insight. Hiswork 
will probably not go down to history as the ultimate classic on the Powers and 
Eastern Europe, but it is highly likely that whoever writes that classic will owe a 
great deal to M. Lukacs; meanwhile it is easily the most useful general work of 
reference on the subject which has yet appeared. 


C. A. MACARTNEY 
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Europe: Nine Panel Studies. By Experts from Central and Eastern Europe. 
An Examination of the Post Liberation Problem of the Position of Central 
and Eastern European Nations in a free European Community. Foreword 
by Whitney H. Shepardson, New York, Free Europe Committee, 1954. 
iv+146 pp. Tables. Bibliog. 9}”x6”". $r. 


Tuts book consists of nine studies by panels of experts from the Central and 
Eastern European countries now within the Russian orbit (including the Baltic 
States). They are concerned with a number of political, economic, and social 
aspects of ‘a functional integration of their countries with that part of Europe 
which has been able to progress in freedom’. It will be seen that this concept 
depends on a gigantic political change, namely, the elimination of Communist 
and, in particular, of Russian domination in Eastern Europe. 

The integration of the whole of Europe outside the Soviet frontiers is put 
forward as a means of ensuring the military security of the area and of improving 
economic conditions by pooling resources. The studies have been made in 
a fairly general way and it appears that further research is to be carried 
out. 

The experience of the Western European countries has shown that the 
integration of national States with one another is an immensely difficult task. 
Yet it must be agreed with the authors of these studies that there is a common 
heritage and a common humanity in Europe (and beyond it). It is a moral 
problem for the Western world to show that this common humanity is best 
served by democratic institutions, and to provide an effective contrast to 
totalitarianism. 

A. L. MINKEs 


THE ROUMANIAN O11 INDustTRY. By Constantin N. Jordan. Foreword by 
C. E. Black. New York, Washington Square, New York University Press, 
1955. XV-+357 pp. Map. Charts. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}”. $10. 


Tue declared aim of this study is to present the situation of the Roumanian 
oil industry as it has developed since nationalization in 1948, and from this to 
show how the country’s resources are being exploited to increase the potential 
strength of Russia. 

From the many tables and diagrams the study has all the appearance of 
scientific statistical analysis, but the author himself makes it clear how he has 
had to depend on unrelated fragments of information from numerous odd 
sources, many of which are completely unverifiable. Throughout the book, too, 
there appears a conflict between a readiness to accept every sign of the in- 
efficiency of the Communist régime, including their own published admissions, 
and yet to admit the claims that the country’s oil production has been increased 
beyond all previous levels. 

An interesting picture is given of some of the ways in which the multifarious 
units of the former industry have been reorganized under the unified Communist 
control. In the conclusion the author discusses how the industry might be run 
when Roumania is liberated and reintegrated into the community of free nations. 
He sees the difficulties of breaking up this unified scheme, but this does not deter 
him from recommending the resumption of exploitation by the former enter- 
prises. If in this way the large foreign-owned companies are enabled to resume 
operations, they should be content to do so without further compensation, not 
only because Roumania would be too poor to pay, but because they had already 
had an adequate return, and lastly because it was largely Western policies that 
led Roumania into the present situation. These conclusions possibly illustrate 
the wishful thinking of the study. 

ALEX MILLER 
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THE HuNGARIAN O1L INDusTRY. Foreword by J. B. Hoptner. New York, 
Mid-European Studies Center National Committee for a Free Europe 
(now known as Free Europe Committee), 1954. ix-+-106 pp. Map. Chart. 
Tables. Bibliog. $1. 


In this monograph, a brief account is given of the history of discovery and 
exploitation of oil resources in Hungary, and of recent developments in the 
Hungarian oil industry. The assessment of economic conditions in Communist 
countries is generally very difficult since statistics and other data are jealously 
guarded, For this reason, and because of the somewhat clumsy structure of this 
book, the impressions received are tentative and blurred. 

In the foreword it is stated that while the Hungarian oil resources and 
petroleum industry are unimportant compared with those of the United States 
of America, ‘from a European frame of reference, and with Communist Hungary 
an economic and political Russian pawn, Hungary‘s oil assumes an entirely 
different aspect and importance’ (p. v). It would have been useful had more 
evidence been presented as to the importance of Hungary in relation to supplies 
elsewhere and to Russian supplies in particular. Statistical gaps can explain 
only part of this omission. 

A. L. MINKEs 


Diz BALTISCHEN LANDE. Herausgegeben vom Gottinger Arbeitskreis. Ed. by 
Dr H. Laakmann. Mimeographed. Munich, R. Oldenbourg for the 
Baltische Historischen Kommission, 1954. 9 pp. (Staats- und Verwal- 
tungsgrenzen in Ostmitteleuropa Historisches Kartenwerk.) x 
DM 8.40. 


Turis collection of seven historical maps is the first of a series of cartographical 
studies devoted to the lands of German colonial settlement in East Central 
Europe. In this set, the south east Baltic lands are presented at different dates 
from the thirteenth to the twentieth centuries: other sets are of East Prussia, 
Pomerania, Silesia, the Posen area, and the Sudeten lands. 

These maps are the work of a research group at Géttingen, and the standard 
of cartography is high although the presentation is very simple (on a scale 
throughout of 1: 1,165 mill.). In the region between the Narva river in the 
north-east and Memel harbour in the south-west, the right prominence has 
been given to lakes and rivers, for these are the critical geographical features 
here, over centuries of frontier drawing, especially the lower course of the Dwina 
river, the Peipus Lake, and the small stream of the Heilige Aa in the south. 
Those inclined for more subtle or elaborate correlations would do well to study 
the series of maps at the end of K. R. Kupffer’s Baltische Landeskunde (Riga, 
Loffler, 1911), an old but unsurpassed study of exactly the same area. The 
short text accompanying these more modern maps appears objective and clear 
although not very interesting. The choice of dates for them is sound: it would, 
indeed, be difficult to stray in this matter. 

H. G. STEERS 


USSR 


THE RussIAN REVOLUTION Ig17. A personal record by N. N. Sukhanov. 
Edited, abridged, and translated by Joel Carmichael from Zapiski O Revo- 
lutsit. London, New York, and Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1955. 
xxxvii+691 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 83" x52”. 42s. 


Tuts English version of the memoirs of a Menshevik observer of the Bolshevik 

revolution contains rather less than half the original which first appeared in 

Russian in Berlin in 1922. The translation is accurate and reasonably idiomatic, 
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but nearly all reviewers have rightly protested against the failure of the trans- 
lator to mark the points at which omissions have been made. Owing to probably 
subconscious processes of selection, the impression of the translation is rather 
more hostile to the revolution than that of the original—an impression enhanced 
by the translator’s preface. Sukhanov’s attitude was chronically ambivalent; 
he represents pre-eminently the indecision of the theorist who is less interested 
in the achievements, positive and negative, of the revolution than in the degree 
of its conformity to revolutionary theory. Trotsky, in his history of the revolu- 
tion, acknowledged Sukhanov’s ‘conscientiousness’ and praised his book as 
‘a valuable source for the historian’, but described him as being ‘with his Hamlet 
temperament the very opposite of a Bolshevik’. This seems a fair summing-up. 
Sukhanov was a Left-wing Menshevik who afterwards joined the Bolshevik 
party, and finally disappeared from view after his condemnation in the Men- 
shevik trial of 1931. His fame rests entirely on his memoirs, which give one of 
the best personal pictures available of what political life in Petrograd was like 
between the February and October revolutions of 1917. The descriptions of 
Lenin’s arrival at the Finland Station, of Trotsky’s rescue of Chernov, the Social- 
Revolutionary leader, from a threatening mob, and of the second Congress of 
Soviets to which Lenin announced the formation of a Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Government are well-known high spots; so also are the character sketches of the 
res Me Bolshevik leaders. This may be only the small change of history. But 
istorians cannot do without it, and the general reader will devour it more 

eagerly than straight history. 

E. H. CARR 


STALINIST Russta: A Marxist Analysis. By Tony Cliff. London, Michael 
Kidron, 1955. xiii+275 pp. Index. 83?” 7s. 6d. 


Tuts book is written to the familiar thesis that the October Revolution set up a 
Workers’ State which Stalin destroyed by substituting for it State Capitalism 
with its attendant evils—bureaucratic management of industry, subordination 
of consumer to production goods, forced collectivization, and the like. The 
indictment is somewhat weakened, however, by an explanatory introduction, 
contributed by the publisher, which argues that a proletarian revolution in a 
backward country will expose that country to the constant danger of imperialist 
aggression. Hence it has to build up its military strength, and thus its industrial 
power, as the first is a function of the second. But this in turn demands the 
accumulation of capital which has to be wrung from the workers, and the result 
is State Capitalism and ‘the revolution betrayed’. 

Apart from the assumption that the capitalist world must necessarily wish 
to destroy a Workers’ State, there is much force in the above. Yet if, as Mr 
Cliff asserts, ‘State Capitalism signifies the extreme subjugation of the working 
class to a capitalist State in control of the means of production’, and if ‘Socialism 
is nothing but the next step forward’ (p. 141), State Capitalism is surely in ‘the 
march of history’. In this event, it is not clear why such animus should be dis- 
played against Stalin who, according to Mr Cliff, was entirely responsible for it, 
seeing that ‘under Lenin and Trotsky, the workers had the right to defend 
themselves even against their own State’ (p. 5). The truth, however, is very 
different. Stalin took over and developed to its logical outcome a policy to 
which Lenin and Trotsky had been driven as soon as it became evident that the 
Workers’ State, as envisaged by the more idealistically-minded of the Bolshevik 
leaders, threatened the Soviet Union with economic ruin. None the less, Mr 
Cliff holds a Workers’ State to be both desirable and inevitable. But no more 
than others of his persuasion is he able to show how the workers are to control 
production, and the Marxist incantations, to which he has recourse to demon- 
strate that they must, provide no proof that they ever will. 

R. N. CAREW HuNT 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE COMMUNIST AuTocRACY: Political Opposition in the Soviet 
State. First Phase 1917-22. By Leonard Schapiro. London, G. Bell for 
the London School of Economics and Political Science, 1955. xvii+-397 pp. 
Index. 83” x52”. 35s. 


In three sections, devoted respectively to the revolutionary events up to March 
1918, the non-Communist Socialist parties, and the Communist opposition 
movements, Mr Schapiro analyses the emergence of the one-party dictatorship 
in Soviet Russia. Matters of doctrine he considers relatively unimportant; 
it was Lenin’s political methods, and his determination to seize and hold power 
regardless of the price, which gave impetus to both Socialist and Communist 
opposition movements and led as well to the suppression of these critics. 

Mr Schapiro’s distinctive contribution is his study of the Mensheviks and the 
Left and Right Socialist-Revolutionaries between 1918 and 1921. He makes it 
clear that these groups were not consistently anti-Soviet, but found the Whites 
worse than the Reds. Regarding the Communist opposition, the picture is one 
of utopian idealists failing to realize the implications of Lenin’s dictatorial 
methods until too late. 

The main drawback of this work is a certain unevenness of detail (opposition 
among the national minorities is omitted entirely), while general interpretation 
tends to be thin. The unprepared reader is likely to experience some confusion. 
On the other hand, the student who knows the context will be rewarded with 
valuable information on Bolshevik controversies (particularly in 1918 and 
* 1921) and the vain attempts of the Socialist parties to survive as a legal opposi- 
tion. 

From Mr Schapiro’s work there emerges a sense of the vast complexity of 
Russian politics up to 1921; the monolithic State was yet to come. But through 
the welter of fervent utopianism and revolutionary idealism cuts the com- 
manding (perhaps even exaggerated) figure of Lenin, whose unbending will to 
power was to dictate the course of history in Russia. 

ROBERT V. DANIELS 


SOVIET POLICIES IN CHINA, 1917-1924. By Allen S. Whiting. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1954; London, Oxford University Press, 1955. 
x+350 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}". $3.50. 45s. 


Soviet policies towards China illustrate with particular force how the Bol- 
sheviks, reluctantly or not, re-asserted the aims of Russia’s imperial past. 
Beginning in 1919 with the repudiation of all unequal treaties and the surrender 
of all special rights and privileges, they had by 1924 regained all that had been 
lost in the upheavals of the revolution. Indeed, in two respects they had gained 
more, for Baron Sternberg’s catalytic intervention in 1920-1 provided the 
occasion for the entry of Soviet troops into Outer Mongolia, marking the first 
stage in complete Soviet control over that country, while the ‘dual policy’ 
typical of Moscow’s activities abroad established Russia’s position not only 
with the Chinese Government but also with the national revolutionary move- 
ment under Sun Yat-sen which was to succeed it. 

The story is told with remarkable thoroughness and untypical brevity in 
Mr Whiting’s excellent book. He uses the word Soviet in the title to cover both 
the Foreign Affairs Commissariat and the Communist International. The first 
part analyses Communist theory about the position of colonial and dependent 
areas, charting the development of Lenin’s ideas on the connexion between the 
labour movement in the West and movements for national independence, as 
well as the theoretical disputes within the Comintern about such questions as 
the role of the bourgeoisie and the possibility of skipping the capitalist stage of 
development. If this is more or less familiar ground, the subsequent chapters, 
detailing the course of Russo-Chinese negotiations up to the signing of the treaty 
on 31 May 1924, are really pioneering in character. Undaunted by their 
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obscurity and complexity, he has put together a coherent and highly revealing 
story. The documentation is always relevant, the rare judgements always 
balanced. ‘Russia could proceed with its policy in China, secure in the know- 
ledge that although it was not offering the Chinese people the best of all possible 
worlds, its offer had yet to be matched by any other power. China could not 
afford to stand alone’ (p. 255). 

It is to be hoped that Mr Whiting will put us still further in his debt by 
bringing the study up to a later date. 

JANE DEGRAS 


One Man Nn His Time. By N. M. Borodin. London, Constable, 1955. 
vii+344 pp. 82” x52”. 21s. 


In one sense Dr Borodin’s career is a tribute to the society in which he grew up; 
he might so easily have become a text-book delinquent. The child of poor 
Cossack parents, he survived the dangers, horrors, and deprivations of the civil 
war and the famine—described with unnerving detachment—to become a 
leading Soviet microbiologist. Promotion was fairly rapid for the ‘new intelli- 
gentsia’ after the insane persecution of the old, i.e. pre-revolutionary specialists, 
but dangers of another sort encompassed his advance in the scientific world and 
the Russian Communist Party. Practically every one of the colleagues and 
acquaintances he mentions disappeared in one or another of the purges which 
marked Soviet life in the nineteen-thirties. For a good part of the time Dr 
Borodin acted as ‘scientific consultant’ to the political police. Cool, wary, self- 
possessed, and ambitious, he did what was expected of him. ‘I was rather 
proud to be a person who was confidentially entrusted by this power to keep a 
vigilant eye on my subordinates’ souls; power and influence are always attrac- 
tive no matter from what source they are derived’ (p. 176). 

For his services in the war Dr Borodin was awarded, among other decora- 
tions, the Order of Lenin, and was sent to study the manufacture of pencillin 
in Britain. The account of his extended stay in England is curiously brief and 
wholly unrevealing. On his second visit in 1948 he decided to stay abroad and 
renounce Soviet citizenship. Dr Borodin confesses to uneasiness for his own 
safety. ‘I could no longer resist saying of the State ideology what I thought 
of it and for this reason I could not go back to the Soviet Union where at any 
time I could expect to be chopped off like the rotten limb of a tree. This decision 
was a move of instinctive self-preservation’ (p. 342). It appears to have been 
made on the spur of the moment, and indeed comes almost as a shock to the 
reader, but it must surely have been maturing below the surface for a long time. 

JANE DEGRAS 


SoviET INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, 1928-1951. By Donald R. Hodgman. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 
1954. xix+241 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x6}". $5. 40s. 


Tuts book is the first in a series of basic studies on the Soviet economy under- 
taken at the Russian Research Centre at Harvard. It is concerned with the 
measurement of Soviet industrial output, a field in which many of the author’s 
predecessors have concentrated on uncovering the imperfections of Soviet 
statistics. Professor Hodgman’s approach is more positive, his central purpose 
being the construction of an alternative independent index of industrial output 
to replace the official Soviet index, long recognized as being subject to serious 
distortions. 

The new index is based on the year 1934, uses salaries and wages (including 
pay-roll taxes) to represent value-added weights for a given industry, and in- 
cludes 137 separate product series during the period 1928-37, this number being 
much reduced in the later period up to 1951, when economic information was 
severely limited for security reasons. 
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The application of the revised index to figures on gross industrial output, 
productivity of industrial labour, etc., results, broadly speaking, in halving 
Soviet claims. Even so, Soviet achievements remain impressive, although the 
author believes, along with other recent writers on this subject, that the rate 
of Soviet industrial advance must slow down in the future. 

In his preface, Professor Alexander Gershenkron stresses the need, in so con- 
troversial a field of research, for the author to give the reader every opportunity 
to follow the use made of the original data, even if this involves the publication 
of much statistical detail. By doing this, Professor Hodgman enables trained 
economists to judge for themselves as to the validity of the conclusions reached, 
but presents a somewhat formidable barrier to the less technical reader. There is 
a need to follow up these carefully documented basic studies with some form of 
popular presentation of their main findings, which are of as much importance to 
the man in the street as to the highly trained specialist. 

MARGARET MILLER 


IN THE WORKSHOP OF THE REVOLUTION. By I. N. Steinberg. New York, Rine- 
hart, 1953. xiv-+306 pp. Index. 8}”x5}". $4. 


Mr STEINBERG, now an American citizen, is the last surviving member of the 
short-lived coalition government formed by Lenin at the end of November 1917 
in which he acted as Commissar for Justice. The government consisted of eleven 
Bolsheviks and seven Left Socialist-Revolutionaries. Its fate could have been 
predicted from the first day; the Bolsheviks were both unable and unwilling to 
co-operate, and the Socialist-Revolutionaries over-estimated the amount of sup- 
port they could mobilize. In fact the coalition broke down over the Brest- 
Litovsk treaty with Germany, which the Socialist-Revolutionaries were unwilling 
to accept. They resigned the day after its signature and did their best to involve 
Moscow in conflicts with the Germans. For a few years they continued their 
activities, suspected, hunted, and finally suppressed, their leaders shot, im- 
prisoned, or in exile. 

There is perhaps little in this book, in the way of hard information, to add to 
our knowledge of the period. It starts with the February revolution and closes 
with the Kionstadt rising, making some excursions into the theoretical and 
historical background of the two parties, enlivened by a number of biographical 
sketches of the author’s colleagues, whose fate appeared always the same, 
whether under the Tsars, the Provisional Government, or the Bolsheviks. For 
the rest, it is a personal narrative revolving around an argument about the 
nature and the use of force and terror in the revolution. In spite of the events 
with which it is concerned, there is a curious lifelessness in Mr Steinberg’s writ- 
ing. His earlier volume of reminiscences, published in German before the war, 
does not appear to have been translated ; the present work is therefore the more 
welcome to the English reader. 


JANE DEGRAS 


PROBLEMS OF ANALYZING AND PREDICTING SOVIET BEHAVIOUR. By John S. 
Reshetar, Jr. New York, Doubleday, 1955. x+69 pp. (Doubleday Short 
Studies in Political Science.) 9}”x6}”. 95 cents. 

IN this intelligent and unpretentious little book Professor Reshetar of Princeton 

University discusses the methodologies which enable us to determine, at least 

to some extent, what the Soviet Union is likely to do, and their respective 

limitations. Primary importance is assigned to ideology as the distortion 
lenses through which the Party views the outer world, and as providing a frame 
of reference within which certain basic themes persistently recur. There have 
indeed been significant departures from it, but where these have occurred, 
tactical justifications for them have never been far to seek. Professor Reshetar 
next analyses a number of theses which purport to explain Soviet behaviour in 
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terms of cultural determinants peculiar to the Russian character. That these 
have had their influence cannot be denied. Yet it is equally true that wherever 
Communist régimes have developed outside the Soviet Union, they have taken 
much the same form, not because the leaders have been told by Moscow what to 
do, but on account of the inner logic of their creed. An interesting section is 
devoted to an evaluation of Soviet potentialities, and here the author points to 
the tendency to adopt extremist positions of optimism or pessimism. He draws 
attention to the difficulty which confronts the Russian specialist, who is obliged 
to approach his subject rather as an astronomer observes a planet, inaccessible 
to earthbound men; and he rightly urges that in a country where the importance 
of a leader has to be gauged by the exact space the press allots to his pronounce- 
ments, or the particular adjective used to describe the applause with which they 
are greeted, only the laborious collation and sifting of a mass of apparently 
insignificant data makes it at all possible to determine who makes decisions, and 
on what principles power is delegated. 
R. N. CAREW Hunt 


STALIN’S Russia AND AFTER. By Harrison Salisbury. London, Macmillan, 1955. 
x+329 pp. 83” x5}”. 21s. 


Mr SAtisBury is not the first foreign correspondent in Moscow who, when 
leaving that capital and its censor for good, has drawn a deep breath and pro- 
duced a book. His book, which reproduces in part the series of articles published 
earlier in 1955 in the New York Times, is certainly a better than average sample, 
and it has the advantage of giving some information about places, such as Siberia 
and the Central Asian Republics, which few foreigners have visited since the war. 

The greater part of the author’s five years in Russia, from 1949 to 1954, 
covered the ‘deep freeze’, when relations with the West were more strained than 
at any time since 1919-20. He made no Russian friends. Until the last year fear, 
suspicion, and xenophobia cramped his movements and frustrated his curiosity. 
But as a good and acutely observant newspaperman, Mr Salisbury persisted and 
learnt a lot. His account of Moscow in the days immediately following Stalin’s 
death is particularly interesting. In the previous year, of the ninety-five paint- 
ings and sculptures in the annual exhibition at the largest Moscow gallery, 
thirty-eight had pictured Stalin. 

JANE DEGRAS 


DouBLETALK: The Language of Communism. By Harry Hodgkinson. London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1955. xiii+149 pp. 8?” x52”. 16s. 


In alphabetical order, from Abbreviations to Zhdanovschina, Mr Hodgkinson 
interprets and comments upon some two hundred ‘verbal weapons’ in what the 
jacket calls the Communist armoury. His purpose (according to the jacket) is to 
give guidance to ‘speakers, writers, broadcasters, and the newspaper reader’. 
The average topic receives less than one page and it is therefore not surprising 
that many of the basic terms in the Communist vocabulary (e.g. democratic 
centralism, cadre, imperialism) receive lucid, but extremely abrupt, treatment. 
It is probable, however, that the author’s main aim is not to provide enlighten- 
ment but rather to help Western propagandists with scoring-points in the verbal 
cold war. This would explain the space given to Plumbing (it is often bad in 
Russia), Women (behind the iron curtain few reach top governmental posts and 
many are manual workers), Hooliganism, Alcoholism, etc., and to the more 
bizarre forms of Soviet medical treatment. There are some entries which fail to 
pass the test of either enlightenment or cold war humour, e.g. Communist abuse 
of Buchmanism and Freudianism may be mistaken but this rejection occasion- 
ally turns up in non-Communist circles too. 
MARK ABRAMS 
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AN OUTLINE OF MODERN RussIAN HisTORIOGRAPHY. By A. G. Mazour. Intro- 
duction by Robert J. Kerner. London, Macmillan; New York, Van Nost- 
rand, 1955. ix-++130 pp. Bibliog. Index. 83” 53”. 21s. $3. 


THIS is a re-issue of a useful little book originally published in 1939—an un- 
propitious date for its subject. The eighteenth century saw only the beginning 
of Russian historiography ; and the major share of the space is devoted to the 
nineteenth century. It by no means confines itself to the big names—Karamzin, 
Soloviev, Klyuchevsky, Milyukov—but offers a fairly detailed conspectus of 
Russian historians writing Russian history, including the history of particular 
regions of the Russian Empire. The treatment of the post-revolutionary period 
is unfortunately rather meagre. But the main facts are stated; and place is 
found for a mention of some émigré historians, notably those of the so-called 
Eurasian school. There are valuable notes and a bibliography. 


E. H. Carr 


THE COMMUNIST REVOLUTION: An Outline of Strategy and Tactics. By 
Harold H. Fisher. Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press for the 
Hoover Institute and Library on War, Revolution, and Peace; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1955. v+8g9 pp. (Hoover Institute Studies. 
Series A. General Studies, No. 2, March 1955.) 9”x6”. $1. 8s. 


Dr FIsHEr’s pamphlet, correctly described by its sub-title as an ‘outline of 
strategy and tactics’, adopts the historical approach and compresses a large 
array of facts and quotations into small compass. The facts are not contro- 
versial, though the arrangement and emphasis may sometimes be. Dr Fisher 
looks with apprehension on certain of the manifestations of anti-Communism as 
well as of Communism, and quotes in his preface Lincoln’s call for ‘the preserva- 
tion of the spirit which prizes liberty as the heritage of all men, in all lands, every- 
where’. There is an extensive bibliography. 


E..H, C. 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


THE NEWS FROM THE MIDDLE East. IPI Survey No. m1. Zurich, International 
Press Institute, 1954. 116 pp. Map. 9}” x6”. 6s. $1. 


THE compilers of this report on behalf of the International Press Institute have 
taken great and well-directed trouble to present a full and fair picture of the 
present shortcomings and possibilities of the news services now available for the 
European press from Middle Eastern countries. The problems of collecting and 
dispatching news are considered one after another: those of the territories them- 
selves—distances, climate, languages, society—those of governmental restric- 
tion on news-sending—censorship, delay, visa, and travel difficulties—those of 
telecommunication, and those of local or foreign staff. From the searching 
analysis to which each stage and phase of the necessary processes is subjected, 
all in the light of expert testimony by journalists, it emerges that the region is an 
unsatisfactory one from the point of view of adequate or high-standard ‘cover- 
age’. Even if the governmental suspicion of hostile, or even of objective, report- 
ing—suspicion which is by no means unintelligible, and sometimes may evoke 
one’s sympathy—could be overcome, there remain the difficulties of rapid con- 
venient communication, and those of the cost of maintaining ‘own corres- 
pondents’ in a region which normally only comes ‘into the news’ in Europe when 
something goes sensationally wrong, and usually achieves only a few inches of 
space. 

The shortcomings of present reporting, and possible means to keep the home 
public better informed without prohibitive additional cost, are well discussed ; and 
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the whole subject is admirably summarized at the end (pp. 97-103) of an inquiry 


which is a model of its kind and will interest many outside the ranks of the press 
itself. 


S. H. Loncricc 


Ecypt’s LIBERATION: The Philosophy of the Revolution. By Premier Gamal 
Abdul Nasser. Introduction by Dorothy Thompson. Washington, D.C., 
Public Affairs Press, 1955. 119 pp. 73”X5”". $2. 

POLITICIANS’ memoirs seldom give us the inside story their publishers promise, 

and this book reveals few secrets. It is a collection of three articles written for an 

Egyptian illustrated magazine. It is formless, prolix, and theatrical; full of 

promises of what is going to be said and of reminders of what has been said; 

exasperatingly slow to reach the point; overloaded with stale metaphors. The 
author emerges as an honest and earnest man, aware of his limitations and of 
those of his colleagues, alive to the difficulties and the unpleasant necessities of 
the situation, and determined to do his duty. But he is a naive and amateurish 
writer. An unskilful translation gives him little help; for example, ‘I fell prey... 
to a mixture of overlapping factors that ran the gamut of patriotism and 
religion’ (p. 53). There is one very interesting point: the recognition of Egypt’s 
connexion with Africa, a connexion which has usually been disregarded by 

Egyptians. 

To make three magazine articles into a book has required some ingenuity. 
Small pages, wide margins, blank sheets, lists of paragraph headings, an embassy 
‘hand-out’ on the author’s life, and a valueless introduction by Miss Dorothy 
Thompson are the means employed. The reader may doubt whether it was worth 
all the trouble. 


A. J. M. Craic 


Sa‘upI ARABIA. By H. St John Philby. London, Benn, 1955. xix+393 pp. 
Illus. Map. Index. 83” x 5?”. 30s. 

Tuis study will inevitably be the principal primary authority on the rise of 

Wahhabi power. Most of the book describes in detail and scholarly fashion the 

history of the Saudi dynasty. It is essentially a chronicle of the deserts with 

little relevance outside them. It culminates however with the reign of Ibn Saud, 

a period in Arabian history second only in importance to that of Muhammad. 

The subject treated in the last chapter and the foreword—the last years of 
the great desert king and the discovery and development of oil—provides a 
theme at once intensely dramatic in its tragedy and of absorbing interest to the 
student of the emergence of countries which, in terms of the modern world, are 
arrested in their evolution. 

In an earlier version of this book Mr Philby looked forward to a time when 
Saudi rule would embrace a great deal more of the peninsula—particularly the 
smaller principalities on the shores of its southern half. That was only in the 
early nineteen-thirties when it was already apparent that personal rule anywhere 
must rapidly become a back number. The conflicting currents of world thought 
were already seeping into Arabian deserts no less than into African bush and it 
was no longer possible to expect that Arabia could adjust herself to them un- 
aided. Yet the inherent distrust of ‘colonialism’ ruled out the kinds of aid usually 
available. 

Mr Philby is happily not without hope for the future but it is important that 
there should be before long an objective study of what is happening. The era of 
oil will, like that of the rise of Muhammad, be of world importance, for apart 
from its power to make or break Arabia it will certainly change Islam. If happily 
Arabian virtues can survive the corrupting onslaught of wealth it has had no 
previous training to handle wisely, the way in which it is achieved may contain 
lessons of infinite value to those who seek to help backward areas forward with- 
out the obstacle of the stigma which attaches to colonialism. 

H. INGRAMS 


ON 
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BAHREIN IsLANDs: A Legal and Diplomatic Study of the British-Iranian Contro- 
versy. By Fereydoun Adamiyat. New York, Praeger; London, Stevens, 
1955. x+268 pp. Bibliog. 9}”x6”. $5. 37s. 6d. 


WRITING in English, which he has mastered with admirable completeness, a 
young Persian scholar tries in this book so to present the diplomatic—in part the 
political—history of the Bahrein group of islands, as to show that sovereignty 
over it belongs by right to his country: as, indeed, the Shah’s Government has 
been claiming, with extreme tenacity, for over a century. That Mr Adamiyat 
has considerable capacity as a scholar and research worker can be doubted, by a 
reader of these pages, no more than that he is a devoted Persian patriot ; and he 
does not suppress the text of documents seemingly destructive of his case (e.g. on 
pp. 136-7). He states, with fair objectivity, the course of events, though his 
comments on these can, in some cases, be accepted only as those of a partisan. 
The book is readable, and will enlighten many who may have wondered what 
could be the Persian case in claiming an island over which they have exercised 
no rule or right since 1783—and which, before their supersession on or about that 
date by ancestors of the present (‘Utubi) Arab dynasty, they had held only 
intermittently for about a century. The claim exists, and probably no Persian 
Government will ever say ‘We were wrong; we have no case!’; but the claim, 
even after 250 pages of Mr Adamiyat’s advocacy, is unlikely to prevail, nor will 
any but a quite exceptional (or a Persian) reader feel that it deserves to do so. 

The writer would have been wise to stick to a recognized system of trans- 
literation of Arabic and Persian names. The bibliography is, within its limits, 
good and helpful. But why is there no index? 


S. H. LoncricG 


THE OLD TURKEY AND THE NEw: From Byzantium to Ankara. New and rev. 
ed. By Sir Harry Luke. London, Geoffrey Bles, 1955. xi+-243 pp. Index. 
8?" x 5}". 16s. 


Tuis work was first published in 1936. The new edition has been, in the words 
of the preface, ‘revised throughout and brought up to date’. One wonders 
whether it was worth the trouble. The chapters on modern Turkey re-tell an 
oft-told story in a manner that fluctuates between those of the guide-book and 
the official report—between guide bleu and blue book, as it were. The historical 
sections, as is unfortunately usual with books of this kind, are written in com- 
plete disregard both of Turkish sources and European scholarship, and are 
loosely compiled from earlier works which, though admirable in their day and 
still worthy of attention, have long since ceased to be authoritative. The result 
is a sort of repertory of European idées recues concerning the Ottomans. A 
characteristic sentence, referring to the origin of the corps of Janissaries, cites 
‘the latest research’, with a footnote reference to F. W. Hasluck’s Christianity 
and Islam under the Sultans, published in 1929 (p. 26). There has been quite a lot 
of research since 1929—and Hasluck’s book was far from being the last word on 
early Ottoman institutions even then. Sir Harry Luke’s central theme—the 
essentially Byzantine character of Ottoman State and society—has long since 
been abandoned by all serious students of Ottoman history and institutions; it 
was finally demolished by Fuad K6priilii’s study on the influence of Byzantine 
institutions on Ottoman institutions, published in 1931. This monograph has 
since become a classic. An Italian translation appeared in Rome in 1953. 
Another thesis which it would be difficult to substantiate is that ‘one of the 
essential differences between Christianity and Islam is that, while the former is 
one of the religions that provide martyrs, the latter has been one of those that 
create them’ (p. 122). Among many objections to this over-simplification, one 
may point out that while there are still flourishing Christian communities in the 
Balkans and the Middle East, there are no Muslims in Sicily or Spain. 
BERNARD LEWIS 
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THE SECRET Roaps: The ‘Illegal’ Migration of a People 1938-1948. By Jon and 
David Kimche. London, Secker & Warburg, 1954. 223 pp. Illus. Index, 
8” x5}". 


DuRInG the last ten years of the British Mandate in Palestine, under the stress 
of the savage persecution of the Jews by the Nazis and the narrowly restricted 
immigration which the Palestine Government permitted, the Zionists organized 
an underground movement in Europe and the Middle East for the purpose of 
bringing thousands of the uprooted refugees and displaced persons to the 
promised land, the one country which they regarded as home. This book, 
written by brothers who have an intimate knowledge and have made a thorough 
collection of the evidence and the documents, official and unofficial, describes 
the organization of the transports and the amazing voyages. The ‘illegal’ 
migration started before the world war on a small scale, continued at a mounting 
tempo during the war, and reached its peak in the two years preceding the 
decision of the United Nations in 1947 to establish the Jewish State. There 
were two dramatic incidents—the voyage of the Exodus with 4,500 refugees 
gathered in a port of the French Riviera, her boarding by English warships off 
the coast of Palestine, the forcible deportation of her human cargo to Hamburg, 
and their retention in camps in Germany. Following that came the dispatch of 
two ships bearing 15,000 ‘illegals’ who were transported, again forcibly, to 
Cyprus. 

et is an incredible story of daring and endurance, resourcefulness and, above 
all, human will which prevailed over all obstacles. The authors interpose their 
reflections on the incidents, and are at pains to explain both the desperation of 
the migrants and the dilemma of the British Administration of Palestine. The 
movement at the end of the war of the ships running the British blockade was 
part of the struggle of the Zionist Organization against the policy of the Pales- 
tine Government; but the ‘Mossad’, as the organization was called, created the 
political conditions which made possible the mass return to Zion, ‘aided by the 
compulsions and opportunities of the post-war years’. 

NorMAN BENTWICH 


Dike INTERNATIONALE STELLUNG JERUSALEMS. By Dr Giinther Weiss. Cologne, 
Carl Heymanns Verlag KG for the Max-Planck-Institut fiir auslandisches 
6ffentliches Recht und Vélkerrecht, 1954. 47 pp. (Abdruck aus Heft 29 
der Beitrage zum auslindischen 6ffentlichen Recht und Vélkerrecht des 
Max-Planck-Instituts fiir auslandisches 6ffentliches Recht und Vélkerrecht. 
Festschrift zum 75 Geburtstag von Carl Bilfinger.) 9}”x6}”. DM 3.80. 


Tuts detailed account of the position of Jerusalem by an international lawyer 
implies that the question of internationalization remains open in view of two 
United Nations Assembly resolutions (11.12.48 and 9.12.49) on the subject and 
the reluctance on the part of some member-States to extend more than de facto 
recognition to the present political situation of the Holy City. 

EMILE MARMORSTEIN 


AFRICA 


IsLamic Law IN AFrica. By J. N. D. Anderson. Foreword by the Rt Hon. 
Lord Hailey. London, HMSO, for the Colonial Office, 1954. viii+409 pp. 
Index. (Colonial Research Publication No, 16.) 9#”x6". 50s. 


Tuis contribution to the Colonial Research series makes a comparative study of 
the application of Islamic Law in eleven British territories in Africa. It deals 
authoritatively with a complex subject and the references, index, glossary, 
tables of relevant legislation, and cases cited in the text are all that could be 
desired. The subject is important if only because it affects the everyday life of 
Muslim communities in colonial territories. Yet no survey of the position has 
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previously been attempted, although, in some circumstances, British courts and 
administrators hear cases involving Islamic law, often regarding it as a form of 
‘native law and custom’ and using British rules of evidence. One imagines that 
few of them understand clearly the law they apply and, prior to Professor 
Anderson’s survey, they could hardly be blamed for it. 

There are divergences between the juristic basis on which Islamic law is 
applied in African territories, and between its application to indigenous and 
immigrant Muslims. Moreover, the law itself comes no closer to codification than 
what is called ‘consensus or agreement’. But agreement is a euphemism when, as 
the glossary explains, some limit it to the agreement of the Companions of the 
Prophet, some to the consensus of the whole Muslim people, while the majority 
accept the presumed agreement of the leading jurists of any age. The matter is 
further complicated in African territories by the customs inherited from non- 
Islamic forbears as well as by the presence of British courts and legislation. 

The book covers a gap which should have been filled long ago and its appear- 
ance is a tribute to Professor Anderson’s scholarship and industry. It is to be 
hoped that his command of Arabic, together with his practical experience of 
Muslim affairs and extensive travels in Africa, will lead to further publications 
on the subject, particularly to a handbook on Islamic law itself. 

Duncan C, CUMMING 


ArricA Topay. Ed. by C. Grove Haines. Introduction by Lord Hailey. 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1955. 
xvi+510 pp. Illus. Index. 9}”x6}”. $6. 48s. 

WHEN the report of a conference is introduced by Lord Hailey and concluded by 

Sir Philip Mitchell, it may be assumed that the contents are practical and 

authoritative. The other contributors are not far behind these two in eminence 

as students of Africa, and almost every word in this large book is worth reading, 
The conference was held in August 1954 at the Johns Hopkins School of 

Advanced International Studies, and among those who took part were Dr M. J. 

Herskovits, Principal C. W. de Kiewiet, Professor David Owen, Mr Kenneth 

Robinson, Mr E. W. Moran, M. Paul Marc-Henry. Not the least valuable contri- 

bution was made by Mr K. A. Buria of the Gold Coast. Discussions were held 

upon Africa in world affairs, African cultures, political unrest, social progress, 
economic potentialities, and the relation of Africa to America. 
Due weight was given to the influence of the Christian churches, a factor often 
omitted from such discussions. 
C, E, CARRINGTON 


THE Economic DEVELOPMENT OF NIGERIA. Report of a Mission Organized by 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development at the Request 
of the Governments of Nigeria and the United Kingdom. Baltimore, The 
Johns Hopkins Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1955. xxii+-686 pp. 
Maps. Tables. Index. 9}”x6}". $7.50. 60s. 

TuIs report is the composite work of ten full-time members and five part-time 

consultants who made up the mission that visited Nigeria in the last quarter of 

1953. Between them they represented a wide range of experience and, by dis- 

persing, were able to cover a large part of the three regions of Nigeria. The 

Mission had been set the tas: ‘to appraise the economic development prospects 

of Nigeria and to recommend practical measures for their realization’ (p. 3). 

The results are presented in three parts: a general report containing the Mission’s 

principal recommendations, a series of technical reports which form the basis of 

the general report and, mainly statistical, appendices. 

The general report is by far the most interesting part. Its outstanding 
features are care and soberness in appraising the country’s resources and a 
straightforward manner in pointing out weaknesses in the political and economic 
structure, particularly those which are due to present changes towards regional- 
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ization. The mission is anxious to discourage extravagant expectations as to the 
rate of possible development in the near future—for instance, that production 
can be increased by Io per cent a year when 3 per cent appears a more likely 
figure. 

Even so one wonders whether some of the mission’s own assessments are not 
over-optimistic. Will it be feasible to raise within five years the average incidence 
of taxation in the Western Region from 30 shillings to 80 shillings a head and to 
increase revenue from the same source in the Eastern Region by 50 per cent? 
Furthermore, the mission stresses, rightly, that lack of skilled administrators 
on all levels of government, and in the numerous government agencies concerned 
with economic development, is one of the main obstacles to progress. It is sur- 
prising, in view of this recognition, that the mission’s main recommendations are 
aimed at a considerable extension of the public sector of the economy. Many of 
the special recommendations appear sound—for instance, that for a clear 
demarcation between the functions of the marketing boards and those of the 
government—while other proposals are more controversial. 

The overall question is whether the report, as others of its kind, is not based 
on too mechanistic a concept of economic growth paying too little regard to 
the often imponderable social factors which may upset any preconceived plan 
for economic advance all round within a given period. As a source of reliable 
and well set-out information the book is of undoubted value. 

CHARLOTTE LEUBUSCHER 


THE INDIGENOUS POLITICAL SYSTEM OF THE SUKUMA AND PROPOSALS FOR 
PoLiTICAL REFORM. By H. Cory. Nairobi, Dar es Salaam and Kampala, 
The Eagle Press for the East African Institute of Social Research, 1954. 
vii+130 pp. Diagram. (East African Studies, No. 2.) 93” x 6}". EA sh. 3.50. 

PREvious publications under the aegis of the East African Institute of Social 
Research have been analyses of contemporary situations in terms of modern 
social anthropology. This volume, written by a senior government anthropo- 
logist in Tanganyika, is closer to an official report. There is less examination of 
the stresses and strains within the social framework, though their existence is 
mentioned, and greater attention is paid to the formal static pattern of arrange- 
ments, both traditional and modern. The layout of the book, even allowing for 
the low price, is uninspired, and the proofs have been poorly read. 

The Sukuma, who number about one million, are the largest ethnic group in 
Tanganyika. D. W. Malcolm has described their present economic and social 
life, and Cory has published several articles on aspects of their traditional culture. 
In the present volume he describes the traditional political hierarchy, makes 
recommendations for modifications to the political system, and reports briefly on 
the implementation of these recommendations. 

Traditionally there were a great variety of local clubs and societies through 
which economic co-operation was arranged. The clubs also had quasi-administra- 
tive functions, but they have been left outside the reformed system. Possibly 
Cory considers they will gradually wither away, particularly as the cash 
economy develops. 

J. A. BARNES 


THE JUDICIAL PROCESS AMONG THE BAROTSE OF NORTHERN RHODESIA. By 
Max Gluckman. Foreword by A. L. Goodhart. Manchester University 
Press for the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, Northern Rhodesia, 1955. 
xxiii+386 pp. Diagrams. Maps. Index. 83” x53". 37s. 6d. 

A FEW years ago an eminent barrister remarked that ‘it is futile to seek a reason 

in tribal justice, as it is not rational’. The comment was made on the African 

tribe whose judicial system and body of laws had at that time been more com- 
pletely recorded than any other—the Tswana. In following up Schapera’s Hand- 
book of Tswana Law and Custom with an even fuller study of the corresponding 
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institutions of the Lozi, Dr Gluckman has focused attention on those elements 
which are common to ‘primitive’ legal systems and the highly developed ones 
familiar to professional lawyers. The Lozi, he points out, have a considerable 
vocabulary of legal concepts. They recognize and distinguish law, custom, 
equity, justice, truth, morality, public policy, the laws of God, and even the law 
of nations. They distinguish between evidence, presumption, and inference. 
There are vernacular words for courts, judges, litigants, witnesses, cross- 
examination, and judgment. 

The popular idea that African courts treat a man as guilty until he proves his 
innocence is due to the fact that cross-examination is conducted by the judges 
and not by counsel (who play no part in African systems). The idea that they 
make no attempt to confine evidence and judgment to the relevant issues 
springs from a misconception of the nature of their work. In African society the 
moral and legal rightness of a man’s actions is a matter of the total rights and 
obligations of his status—as father, husband, headman, subject of a chief, or 
whatever may be the relationship in which dispute has arisen. The court judges 
whether he has acted reasonably in terms of this totality. 

Though judges may be criticized as unjust and decisions may in fact be in- 
consistent, it is generally believed that tribal law itself is certain and just. 
Courts appeal to precedent, though in the absence of written records different 
precedents may be remembered on different occasions. 

The book is written as it were in rondo form, so that the most inattentive reader 
would have little excuse for failing to recognize its theme. This partially com- 
pensates for a not very satisfactory index. Perseverance to page 303 is rewarded 
by an explanation of the reason why an action called muliu, which is mentioned 
at frequent intervals from page 57 onwards, is regarded as an offence. 

L. P. Mair 


WuiTE AFRICANS. By J. F. Lipscomb. Introduction by Elspeth Huxley. 
London, Faber, 1955. 172 pp. Map. Index. 83” x5}”". 12s. 6d. 


MR LipscomB can justly claim that his mind is always ‘on the welfare of the land 
as the fount of all life and the foundation of a country’s existence’ (p. 155). The 
policies which he advocates, based as they are on thirty-five years’ experience of 
farming and administering farming communities, reflect this outlook. He is 
Chairman of the Kenya Board of Agriculture and, as Mrs Elspeth Huxley says in 
her admirable introduction, his is ‘a voice which deserves to be heard, for it belongs 
to men who create the wealth about whose distribution politicians argue’ (p. 15). 
His facts and figures are unassailable, and his thesis is too detailed for a brief 
review; if it were accepted by all races as the basis of an East African policy 
nothing but good could result, and certainly there is nothing impractical or evil 
in it. Nobody could argue with the fourth proposition in his summing up: “That 
White Africans must come to terms with Black Africans on the basis of common 
humanity so that they can develop together common interests towards a com- 
mon object, and that the common object must be the establishment of a dual 
society founded on the principles of Western Christian civilization’ (p. 153). 

Mr Lipscomb, like other authors who have ably stated the Kenya point of 
view, has nothing good to say about the Mother of Parliaments, though he is less 
critical than some of Whitehall administration. But Kenya has reached a stage 
when good administration and agriculture by themselves cannot ensure orderly 
progress. 

PHILIP BROADBENT 


Economics IN SouTH AFRICA. 2nd rev. ed. By N. N. Franklin. London, 
Oxford University Press, 1954. 247 pp. 74”5”. 21s. 


Tus book—whose only inept feature is its title—brings the fast-changing story 
of the South African economy up to 1953. Mr Franklin shows how the country’s 
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resources have sufficed—despite poor soil and erratic rain—to let her more- 
favoured citizens prosper and the less-favoured multiply. But, if the economy is 
relatively rich, it is also insecure. It has been a prey to severe fluctuations; it 
depends—admittedly to a degree that lessens each year—on a single export, 
gold; and most of this gold is purchased at an artificial price by only two 
customers, the United States and Britain, who buy on grounds perhaps more 
akin to mumbo-jumbo than reason (a situation, we may in passing reflect, that 
would render South Africa peculiarly vulnerable to economic sanctions). 

Mr Franklin, though he makes his readers aware of the insecurity and want, 
is careful to avoid politics. His chief concern is to suggest means for increasing 
and stabilizing the flow of wealth, and for sharing it more justly. Two man-made 
handicaps have retarded South Africa’s development. First, her economy is 
constricted by controls. Almost all the devices of the planner have long been in 
force: agricultural marketing boards, compulsory apprenticeship, rationalized 
industry, minimum wage fixation, State regulation of transport, and so on. 
These well-meant controls operate with results that are sometimes ludicrous and 
often harmful. Secondly, racial barriers exact a high price in material terms 
as well as in other ways. Non-Europeans are prevented from making anything 
like their full contribution to the economy, and Europeans are often wastefully 
employed. Mr Franklin analyses such matters with quite unusual skill and 
penetration. His style is clear, and his scholarly approach is eminently per- 
suasive. 


W. T. BAXTER 


My Arrica. By Mbonu Ojike. London, Blandford Press, 1955. 237 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. 7$” x5". Ios. 6d. 


‘WE are totally devoid of social theories’, says Mr Ojike, ‘not that they are not 
there at the back of our actions, but that they are not written, publicised, and 
publicly discussed’ (p. 120). European theories about Africa are common 
enough, but rare indeed are African theories about the interaction of Africa and 
Europe. What Africa can learn of European method is often discussed with 
much publicity but not what Europe can learn of African good humour and 
good sense. It is a rare pleasure to read a book by an African who is neither 
embittered nor deracinated by his contacts with the Western World. Mr Ojike 
is an Ibo of good family from Eastern Nigeria, missionary-trained at the Dennis 
Memorial School and Awka College, graduate of Chicago University, and a 
political leader in his own country. His account of the life of his own people is a 
little jewel, beautifully written. Some of his judgements make painful reading 
to a European, but they are not more painful, or more uncomprehending than 
what may be read about African social customs in many standard European 
works. There is not much politics in this book and what there is does not 
improve it. 
C. E. CARRINGTON 


SOUTHERN ASIA 


AMBASSADOR’S REPORT. By Chester Bowles. London, Gollancz, 1954. 
xii+-415 pp. Map. Index. 8?”5}”. 18s. 


Tuls has been a difficult book to read and review. Its author is a warm-hearted 
American liberal, a friend of India and a diplomat whose short term as his 
country’s Ambassador at New Delhi helped to raise Indo-American relations to 
a better level of understanding. Both he and his family sought to identify them- 
selves with the country of his assignment during their stay in India which was 
cut short by the advent of a Republican Party administration in Washington in 
1953- Withal, Mr Bowles’s mission, and his subsequent account of it, seem to have 
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misfired and after reading what he has to say it is perhaps not difficult to under- 
stand why generous American gestures appear to make so little impact on Asia 
and why relations between the United States and India suffer such sharp periods 
of depression. Ambassador's Report exudes a certain smugness which is not 
entirely mitigated by occasional bright flashes of understanding of the Asian 
scene. There is a certain naiveté too; it seems to be argued that because 
Americans are more matey than Europeans—and particularly the British— 
they should be nearer the heart of Aryavata. Thus, ‘against the background of 
the stiffness and aloofness of the English, the natural friendliness of the Ameri- 
cans came as a breath of fresh air’ (p. 230). Mr Bowles is here writing of the 
situation in India during the war. Indians are a conservative and therefore a 
slightly suspicious people, who did not during the war years, and do not now, 
find American exuberance an adequate reason for going to war. Or again, ‘their 
chip on the shoulder attitude has developed not unnaturally during the nearly 
two hundred years in which they were looked upon by their colonial rulers as 
“natives’’ and as second-class citizens’ (p. 231). It is not only Englishmen who 
resent this sort of thing; Indians are frequently exasperated by the assumption 
that their problems will yield to back-slapping and appropriate gifts of tractors, 
which is too often the State Department prescription for Asia’s troubles. No 
one who knew him in Delhi doubts Mr Bowles’s bona-fides.. He most sincerely 
wants his own country to come to terms with the new Asia. It is the greater pity 
therefore that so much of the picture he has drawn of India in this boak is s badly 
out of focus. 
GEOFFREY TYSON 


STRUCTURE AND WORKING OF VILLAGE PANCHAYATS: A Survey based on case 
studies in Bombay and Madras. By A. V. Raman Rao. Poona, D. R. Gadgil 
at the Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 1954. xvi-++-22I pp. 
Tables. (Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, Publication No. 
28.) IIs. 


Soon after the end of the last world war Mr Raman Rao undertook a series of 
case studies of a selected sample of panchayats. Chosen from the provinces (as 
they then were) of Bombay and Madras, and from two Indian states (since 
absorbed by Bombay state) this report was completed in 1949, but although the 
general background has—since the inauguration of the first Five-year Plan, and 
allied political and social reforms—changed substantially, the value of his work 
remains, if only because it paints a first-hand picture of the development, posi- 
tion, functions, and achievements of a more or less representative group of 
panchayats, before the impact of the present socio-economic ferment had begun 
to be felt. This will give us, in particular, a standard by which we can judge 
what progress is being made by the community and extensive projects from which 
so much is expected. 

Many readers will be astonished to learn how recent is the movement for the 
resuscitation of village self-government (or at least self-help). It seems that, at 
any rate in Bombay and Madras, the panchayats of antiquity had completely 
disappeared, so that the whole movement started afresh, mostly during the 
inter-war period. The survey reveals great variation in the structure, functions, 
and financial resources of these bodies, and it is somewhat disappointing that 
Mr Rao has not even attempted to generalize or even to draw conclusions. His 
method is simply to present his data, in descriptive and tabular form, area by 
area. This means that the present-day worker in this field will be able to find 
many valuable hints and warnings, but he will have to dig for his discoveries. 
The present reviewer was chiefly struck by the very great difficulty of inspiring 
effective, energetic co-operation even for such elementary and urgently needed 
reforms as the provision of latrines. 

VERA ANSTEY 
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SOUTH EAST ASIA 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN SOUTHEAST AsIA. By Rupert Emerson. 
With Supplementary Chapters by Willard H. Elsbree and Virginia Thomp- 
son. Foreword by William L. Holland. Cambridge Mass., Harvard Univer- 
sity Press for the Institute of Pacific Relations; London, Allen & Unwin, 
1955. Viit+197 pp. Index. 8}”x5}”. $3.50. 18s. 

Tuts book is a compilation designed to provide a topical survey, ancillary to 

Parliamentary Government in Southern Asia by S. D. Bailey (1952), of the 

working of representative institutions in South East Asia. It exhibits the merits 

and defects which one would expect from such an origin. The fact that Professor 

Emerson is in general control is a guarantee that the facts will be presented with 

understanding and interpreted in the light of a wide knowledge of the area. On 

the other hand it was hardly possible that all the chapters should be based on 
equally recent first hand experience of the countries concerned; and where this 
is not so the judgements are inevitably dependent on the sources from which 
information is drawn. The chapter on Malaya, for instance, seems to owe a great 
deal to the conclusions formed by Dr Victor Purcell and Mr Francis Carnell on 

their tour of the country in 1952. 

In fully self-governing territories the analysis is particularly concerned to 
bring out the true relations between the executive and the legislature, and this is 
particularly well done in the chapters on Indonesia and the Philippines. Indeed, 
for British readers, the chapter on the Philippines by Mr Willard Elsbree will 
probably be the most valuable of the territorial surveys. These cover Indonesia, 
Burma, and Malaya also, but not Ceylon, which was included in the earlier 
volume; Thailand and Indo-China are briefly dealt with in the final chapter. 
There is also an excellent chapter on rural and urban self-government in the 
area by Miss Virginia Thompson. 

A. D. C. PETERSON 


THE Roots OF FRENCH IMPERIALISM IN EASTERN AsIA. By John F. Cady. 
Ithaca, New York, Cornell University Press for the American Historical 
Association, 1954; London, Oxford University Press, 1955. xii+322 pp. 
Maps. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x6}”". $5. 40s. 

In this careful study of French activities in the Far East, mainly China, during 
the period 1840-60, Professor Cady brings into relief a number of factors in- 
fluencing French policy, the missionary interest, the attitudes of individual 
naval officers, the instability of French domestic politics, and the predominance 
of = power and interests in the Far East during the period. His conclusion 
is that 


the tap-root of French imperialism in the Far East, from first to last, was national 
pride—pride of culture, reputation, prestige, and influence. This was a constant 
factor which ran through the kaleidoscope of episodes of missionary dedication and 
daring, of naval coup, and of private adventures. . . . Christian missions were sup- 
ported in large measure because they were French (p. 294). 


Professor Cady’s narrative, based largely on French and British Foreign 
Office archives, reaches only to 1861. He was not able, most regrettably, to 
secure access to the archives of the Ministry of Marine and Colonies which were 
of essential importance in the next twenty years. This is particularly un- 
fortunate since Professor Cady has thus been able to include only one chapter, 
in the nature of an epilogue, on this important period during which 


developments occurred which not only altered the relative importance of the tradi- 
tional roots of French imperialism in the Orient but also contributed new factors. 
Missionary activity continued to be the major preoccupation of Frenchmen in 
eastern Asia... but governmental support of missionary operations ceased to be a 
factor in the formulation of policy ...the new motives for imperialism which de- 
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veloped during the decade were the increasing concern for markets overseas and the 
intensification of international competition for colonies (p. 289). 


A similarly detailed examination of French imperialist activity in the Far 
East during this period of twenty years immediately preceding the French 
conquest of Tonkin in 1883 would be most valuable. 

Professor Cady considers that in spite of the commercial considerations so 
frequently proclaimed by Ferry and his followers, ‘the basic considerations 
behind French policy . . . were more political than economic’ (p. 295), and 
that the imperialist movement ‘became the raison d’étre of France as a 
national state’. He suggests that 


it may prove to be one of the tragedies of the decline of Western influence in Asia 
that France could not admit the possibility of cultural or political equality with her- 
self, much less the outright surrender of colonial possessions, without seeming to 
repudiate not only her position as a world power, but also the very rationale of her 
role in world affairs (p. 296). 


KENNETH ROBINSON 


EvoLuTION EcONOMIQUE DU VIET-NAM. I. Monnaie & Salaires. By Vu Do Thin. 
Paris, Librairie Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence, 1954. 170 pp. 
Tables. 74”5}". Frs. 400. 

Mr Vu Do Tutn’s book contains a detailed and careful study of the variations 

in the value of the Indochinese piastre since it was first introduced by the French 

in 1878. The fluctuations which the piastre has undergone remind the reader 
of the not dissimilar history of the Indian rupee, though it would seem that the 
changes in the piastre’s value were even greater and were more devastating in 
their effects than was the case with Indian currency. Particularly interesting is 
the account of the inflation which arose during the Japanese occupation of 

Indo-China and of the effects on the cost of living. Thus it is shown in the very 

useful tables which accompany the text that, taking 100 as the base in September 

1939, the cost of living for the labouring class in Saigon stood by June 1945 at 

495, and that in Hanoi it stood at no less than 3,012; or, in other terms, that in 

1945 the purchasing power of the piastre for this class in Saigon was only 20-1 

per cent of its value in 1939, and in Hanoi only 3-3 per cent. The author shows, 

too, that by 1949 the purchasing power of workers’ wages in Saigon was 40 per 
cent less than it had been at the beginning of the war, and in Tongking 50 per 

cent less. These factors suggest that economic problems may have played a 

greater part than is generally realized in causing unrest in Vietnam. The 

author gives useful information also about the monetary policy of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam. The book can be recommended as a valuable study 
of a theme of which too little is known. 


B. R. P. 


LAND OF THE CRESTED Lion: A Journey Through Modern Burma. By Ethel 
Mannin. London, Jarrolds, 1955. 256 pp. Illus. Map. 83”x5}”. 16s. 

Or the many thousands of people who will, no doubt, read this book, the great 

majority will do so because it is a new work by a favourite author; very few will 

pick it up to acquire knowledge of Burma. This review, which is concerned to 

assess Miss Mannin’s book as a contribution to our understanding of Burma, is 

therefore perhaps a little unfair to her work. 

Miss Mannin spent less than two months in Burma (February to April 1954) 
but during this brief while she travelled widely, being the guest of an influential 
government-sponsored organization. What do we see through her eyes? A 
series of colourful episodes, reflecting faithfully the surface characteristics of life 
in Burma today. There is rather too much local colour: descriptions of dresses, 
food, houses, people, pagodas, all conscientiously noted down and written up. 
There is some criticism of the ‘white arrogance’ of that stock figure, the British 
Imperialist. Miss Mannin is not herself above criticism in her brusque reactions 
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to Burmese imsouciance and her fulminations against the delays and discomforts 
of travel. Burma is still a war-torn country, and Miss Mannin appears to have 
enjoyed a smoother passage than most travellers of today. 

There are, almost inevitably, errors in dates and nomenclature, but the 
author has also got a surprising lot right. Everything in the book has appeared 
somewhere else before, but it is presented again with freshness and topicality. 

HuGuH TINKER 


THE FORMATION OF FEDERAL INDONESIA 1945-1949. By A. Arthur Schiller, 
The Hague, Bandung, W. van Hoeve, 1955. x+472 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
84" x53". Glds. 9.50. 
PROFESSOR SCHILLER of Columbia University School of Law is already well 
known to students of Indonesian affairs by his translation and co-editorship of 
B. ter Haar’s classic Adat Law in Indonesia (1948). He has now placed them 
further in his debt by this ‘analysis of the formation of a federal State in 
Indonesia, placed in its historical perspective’ (p. 6). Since ‘the promulgated 
enactments, orders and regulations offered the most objective source of informa- 
tion’, the study is limited to a ‘description of the organization and structure of 
the various units of government, and to a consideration of the distribution of 
the powers and tasks of government among the political entities that were to 
make up the federal State’ (p. 8). 

The author points out that previous to the war the Dutch were consistently 
‘against the idea of federation for the Indies’ (p. 17), an attitude which changed 
radically on their return after the Japanese occupation, when they found the 
Republik Indonesia in control of considerable portions of the archipelago. 
But ‘... those responsible for the establishment of a government made no 
attempt to analyse the desires or the capacity of the people of Indonesia for or 
against a federal union’ (p. 27). 

A consideration of central government from pre-war days to its post-war 
development is concluded by the observation that ‘. . . in the years from 1945 
to 1949 . . . no long term plan was worked out. The period is characterized 
rather by a series of fluctuating experiments’ (p. 

Since the new federation was to be built on the foundation-stone of the 
negaras (autonomous States) of Dutch-controlled Indonesia, we are given a 
detailed account of the pre-war and post-war forms of local government. The 
first negara to be created, that of East Indonesia, was also the most successful. 
The author considers that this may have been due to its novel political sub- 
divisions, to which he accordingly devotes some attention. 

Simultaneously with the creation of the structure of the federal State, 
methods were being devised to resolve disputes which might arise between units 
on the same or different levels. Since the federal constitution was abandoned, 
however, the system never went into practice. 

The measures which have probably best survived to the gag day are those 
concerned with the administration of justice. ‘The unification . . . which began 
as an emergency measure in 1946 is now rapidly coming to pass. . Only one 
system of indigenous justice remains apart: adat administration of justice at the 
village level. At this point of time it would seem fortunate for that situation to 
continue. For adat law in the indigenous commune is the foundation of 
Indonesian culture’ (p. 336). 

‘The federal State came into existence formally on December 27, 1949... it 

comprised seven States, nine other constitutional units of lesser status, and 
several minor areas of lower rank’ (p. 337). By 17 August 1950, what had been 
so laboriously brought to life (however anaemic) was dead and a unitary State 
was its heir. An epilogue traces the course of events during those eight months. 
This book is a tribute to the builders of Republik Indonesia Serikat ; the suspicion 
must arise, however, that their edifice rested on sand. 


LESLIE H. PALMIER 
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JAPAN’s COLONIALISM AND INDONESIA. By M. A. Aziz. Preface by B. H. M. 
Viekke. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff for the Netherlands Institute of 
International Affairs, 1955. xii+271 pp. Maps. Index. 9” x6}". Glds. 14. 

Turs first volume of a series of publications under the direction of the Nether- 

lands Institute of International Affairs should receive a warm welcome from all 

students of contemporary Far Eastern problems for it provides a most useful 
account of both the formulation and execution of Japanese policy towards 

Indonesia before and during the second world war. 

Although its author, Dr M. A. Aziz of the Department of International 
Relations at Dacca University, is understandably sympathetic to the nationalist 
cause in Indonesia, he is nevertheless capable of appreciating the positive 
contribution of the Dutch in Indonesia and he shows no hesitation in exposing 
the inconsistencies and hollowness of Japan’s former claims to be acting in the 
interest of all ‘Greater East Asians’. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first consisting of a long intro- 
ductory section which summarizes the salient features of Japan’s record as a 
colonial Power before the outbreak of the second world war. Here Dr Aziz 
reveals the superficiality of the difference between the form of administration 
adopted in the older colonies (Formosa and Korea) and in the later puppet State 
of Manchukuo which, in its turn, was to become the model for such territories as 
Indonesia when they, in due course, were added to Japan’s domains. 

The second part of the book deals in greater detail with what did in fact take 
place in Indonesia; Much new and valuable information, notably on such 
matters as Japan’s attitude towards Islam and the national movement, and on 
her plans for economic development and exploitation, is contained in the two 
chapters on conquest and occupation policy, and Dr Aziz brings out effectively 
the extent of the disagreements which persisted among the Japanese planners 
and policy makers especially during the closing phases of the war. It is perhaps 
unfortunate that the book ends so abruptly with Sukarno’s declaration of 
Indonesian independence on 17 August 1945 for, although it may still be too 
early to pronounce final judgement on the topics discussed, there is enough 
material in this study to warrant a fuller summing up than the author provides. 


CHARLES A. FISHER 


INDONESIA SOCIOLOGICAL STUDIES. Part 1. Selected Writings of B. Schrieke. 
The Hague, Bandung, W. van Hoeve for the Royal Tropical Institute, 
Amsterdam, under a grant from the Netherlands Organization for Pure 
Research, The Hague, 1955. x+313 pp. Maps. Index. (Selected Studies 
on Indonesia. By Dutch Scholars. Vol. 2.) 84”x54”". Gids. 15. 

THE next volume to appear in this admirable series will complete the ‘Selected 

Writings of B. Schrieke’; it will contain a part of his study of the Hindu- 

Javanese period. The present volume consists of four translated pieces which 

illustrate the wide range of this scholar’s interests, learning, and techniques. 

On English bookshelves it should quickly find a place alongside Alien Americans 

(1936) and The Effect of Western Influence on Native Civilisations in the Malay 

Archipelago (1929), the works for which Schrieke is best known among those 

who have no Dutch. Two of the pieces presented here—one on trade and politics 

in the Indonesia of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and the other on 
the colonial manipulation of native rulers in Java—are shrewd historical inter- 
pretations. A short paper on cultural borrowing is a reasoned, and aptly illus- 
trated, criticism of the wilder notions of ethnology. But it is in The Causes and 

Effects of Communism on the West Coast of Sumatra that we come face to face 

with Schrieke as the sociologist. Here, marshalling data from past and present 

(he is writing in the late nineteen-twenties), he constructs a picture of the 

dynamics of Minangkabau society which is a very valuable corrective to the 

static model we usually encounter. What Schrieke says is perhaps not always 
accurate but it sparkles with ideas. 
NN 
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To the editors and sponsors of this book we must be very grateful. Might it 
be suggested, to voice small criticisms, that in future volumes we be given more 
biographical and background information, and that English weights, measures, 
and currency be not substituted for the originals? 

MAURICE FREEDMAN 


EASTERN ASIA AND PACIFIC 


FAR EASTERN GOVERNMENTS AND POLitTics: China and Japan. By Paul M. A. 
Linebarger and others. New York, D. Van Nostrand; London, Macmillan, 
1954. x-+630 pp. Charts. Map endpapers. Index. (Van Nostrand Political 
Science Series.) 9}” x6}”. $6.50. 48s. 

Tuts book sets out to describe the governments and politics of China and Japan 

in historical perspective. It is arranged in two parts, the first dealing with China 

and the second with Japan, each of which deals fairly briefly with early tradi- 
tions of government before considering in some detail developments in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries; and by treating the dynamics as well as the 
mechanism of politics it succeeds admirably in its stated purpose of providing 
in text-book form ‘an introductory guide to the Far Eastern tradition of the 

governing of men’ (p. v). 

Inevitably, in a work of such scope, there are points which can be criticized. 
There are generalizations which the historian would question, especially in the 
earlier sections of each part. There are occasional errors of transcription, most 
of which appear to be typographical. Some of the analogies with Western 
history seem misleading—though equally others are interesting and helpful— 
while one might conclude that the only justification for including Japan and 
China in the same volume is that of geographical proximity, so little do they 
lend themselves to ‘comparative’ treatment. Yet none of this detracts seriously 
from the value of the work as a whole. The material is accurate and well-chosen, 
being based firmly on Chinese and Japanese sources, while the chapter on Com- 
munist China and those on post-war Japan are probably the best short accounts 
available. The part dealing with Japan is more successful in avoiding (or leaven- 
ing) the routine of text-book presentation. Indeed it often has things to say 
which are of interest to the specialist. But both parts are a welcome addition 
to the range of reference works on Far Eastern affairs and will be of great use 
to the student. 


W. G. BEASLEY 


THE Economic DEVELOPMENT OF JAPAN: Growth and Structural Change 1868- 
1938. By William W. Lockwood. London, Oxford University Press, 1955; 
Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1954. xvi+603 pp. Map. 
Charts. Tables. Index. 9}” x6}”. 63s. $10. 

PROFESSOR LocKwoop is to be congratulated upon an excellent and most 

stimulating piece of work, which will be of value to all students of Japan and the 

Far East generally, whether they are economists or not. His first two chapters 

embody a general preliminary survey of the growth of Japanese industry and 

trade over the period. There then follow more detailed studies of the scale of 
economic growth, technological changes, capital growth, the relationship between 
the expansion of Japan’s foreign trade and her general economic development, 
the interplay of the international trade structure and of internal change in 

Japan, and the role of the State in the economic transformation of Japan. 

Professor Lockwood develops two main theses. The one is the fallacy of the 
idea that Japanese economic development was primarily conditioned by a drive 
to secure foreign markets, in part because of the limited purchasing power of the 
domestic consumer, in part as a matter of deliberate policy, to further the in- 
terests of the Zaibatsu and of the militarists. ‘The idea’, says Professor Lock- 
wood, ‘that the drive for foreign markets was the motor force of Japanese indus- 
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trialization is nothing but a literary invention. ... If Japan’s overseas market 
expanded, so too did her home market. The latter remained at all times far 
larger in scale’ (p. 309). 

His second general point is that the rapid economic growth of Japan was not 
because of her priority in Far Eastern industrialization. Indeed, he considers 
that the poverty and backwardness of her Asian neighbours, together with her 
own initially high density of population, have been retarding factors in modern 
Japanese economic history. He finds the main reason for Japan’s swift advance 
to be her participation in a free and an expanding world economy. She ought, in 
his view, to have done all she could to preserve this state of affairs and to have 
fought against the trend in the nineteen-thirties to bilateralism and concepts of 
economic autarky. Instead, ‘a military leadership not only politically chau- 
vinist but economically quite illiterate’ (p. 403), drove her into courses which 
destroyed the foundations of her economic well-being. 

It is true, as Professor Lockwood says, that Japan after 1930 was herself in 
fact responsible for the growth of restrictive practices in the Far East. Yet these 
were part of a general process, set on foot by the first world war and accentuated 
by the growth of nationalism in Asia, as well as by the Great Depression. 
Americans like the late Cordell Hull were never tired of lecturing Japan upon 
the follies of imperialism and on the benefits of a free flow of trade, but just how 
these were to be secured to her was never made clearly apparent. Great Britain 
had abandoned free trade and gone in for imperial preference. Ideally, for Great 
Britain, as for Japan, the pre-1914 world was the best, but it is a very moot 
point whether the trend to neo-mercantilism could have been arrested by either, 
or by both. 


F. C. JonEs 


Japan’s DECISION TO SURRENDER. By Robert J. C. Butow. Foreword by 
Edwin O. Reischauer. Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1954; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1955. xii+259 pp. Index. (The Hoover 
Library of War, Revolution, and Peace. No. 24.) 9}”x6}". $4. 32s. 


TuIs is an important book. It is the most authoritative work in the English 
language to date dealing with the various manoeuvres, among Palace and cabinet 
circles in Tokyo, leading up to the acceptance of the Potsdam Declaration. It 
supplements and, to some extent, corrects the story already told by Toshikazu 
Kase in Journey to the Missouri (1950). 

Although those, among the Japanese élite, who might be described as 
‘moderates —such as Togo and Yonai—perceived the need, quite early in the 
Pacific War, of negotiating for peace on terms of virtual surrender, they were 
unable to take any kind of effective action until their country was on the verge 
of annihilation. Those who accepted, by the early summer of 1945, the reality 
of Japan’s total defeat were concerned, in the last resort, only with securing at 
all costs the preservation of the Japanese monarchy. It was not so much fear of 
assassination by extremists that was the inhibiting factor. It was, rather, the 
apprehension that if the militant ‘last ditchers’ were provoked into seizing com- 
plete control of the State the defeat of Japan, inevitable in any event, would 
then involve also the destruction of the Imperial system itself. In the end, as 
Dr Butow points out, the atomic attacks and Russia’s entry into the war made it 
possible for the Emperor’s own personal views to tip the scales in favour of 
surrender. Those events created an atmosphere in which the Emperor's 
influence, to quote Dr Butow, ‘could be made active in such an extraordinary 
way as to work what was virtually a political miracle’ (p. 231). 

From original documents in the Japanese Foreign Ministry archives, and 
from other important Japanese sources, Dr Butow has produced a work that 
reveals not only a scholarly discrimination in the treatment of details, but also a 
sympathetic awareness of the nuances of Japanese psychology. 

G. R. STORRY 
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JAPANESE-SPONSORED GOVERNMENTS IN CHINA 1937-45: An Annotated Biblio- 
graphy Compiled from Materials in the Chinese Collection of the Hoover 
Library. By Frederick W. Mote. Foreword by C. Easton Rothwell. Stan- 
ford, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1954; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1955. viii+-68 pp. Index. (Hoover Institute and Library. Biblio- 
graphical Series 111.) 10” x $1.50. 12s. 

Tuis is an annotated bibliography of materials in the Chinese Collection of the 

Hoover Library at Stanford. It lists 383 Chinese language items, classified into 

reference and general works; publications of the Japanese-sponsored régimes; 

newspapers, periodicals, etc., published in the Japanese-occupied areas; reports, 
articles, and books written in Free China but dealing wholly or partly with the 
occupied regions ; the works of prominent pro-Japanese leaders, including Wang 

Ching-wei, Cheng Kung-po, and Chou Fu-hai; and general newspaper and 

periodical materials. Works by Japanese on the occupied areas are included 

in so far as they were translated into Chinese. Mr Mote has produced a very 
useful compilation on a subject which, as he says, deserves careful study and 
has been hitherto somewhat neglected. 

F. C. JonEs 


CHINA AND THE CoLD War: A Study in International Politics. By Michael 
Lindsay (Lord Lindsay of Birker). Victoria, Melbourne University Press; 
London, Cambridge University Press, 1955. xv-+286 pp. Map endpapers. 
Index. x 21s. 

In this book, which is mainly concerned with Chinese Communist foreign 

policy since 1946, in particular towards Great Britain, Lord Lindsay begins by 

saying frankly that he has changed his position ‘from one which was, on balance, 
strongly approving of the Chinese Communist Party to one, which is, on balance, 
strongly critical’ (p. 1). In this he claims consistency for himself but a change 
for the worse in the standards of the Chinese Communist Party. He says that 
their record since 1946 ‘seems to be quite incompatible with a rational belief 

in both the good faith and good sense of the Chinese Communist leaders’ (p. 4). 

One may wonder, however, whether there has really been any fundamental 

change, or whether, especially after 1949, the Chinese Communist leaders have 

been in a position to pursue a policy which would have been inexpedient in 
earlier years, but in which they always believed. 

Lord Lindsay proceeds to discuss whether the Chinese Communist leaders are 
insincere in saying that they desire peace, or whether they are sincere but are 
acting irrationally because they are very largely the prisoners of Marxist theory. 
He inclines to the second view and, on the basis of this, suggests possible lines of 
approach to them which might produce more effective results. In the course of 
this discussion he has some pungent criticisms of the lack of imagination often 
displayed by the free world in dealing with Communist peace propaganda. But, 
to an orthodox Marxist, is enduring peace possible while any part of the world 
remains non-Communist? When the day of the zealot is over, the answer to that 
question may be yes, as it is today with most religions with theoretically 
universal ambitions. Events since Lord Lindsay wrote this book suggest that 
this may be beginning to happen with Communism, but it is too soon yet to have 
any confidence in the matter. 

F. C. JonEs 


GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION IN COMMUNIST CHINA. 2nd rev. ed. By 
S. B. Thomas. Mimeographed. Foreword by William L. Holland. New 
York, International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1955. 
iii+196 pp. 84". $2.75. 

Tuts publication represents one of a series of studies undertaken by the Institute 

of Pacific Relations into the growth and characteristics of Asian Communist 

movements in recent years. It is probably the most important of them, since 
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China is the only Asian country in which Communism has attained complete 
control and in which the methods used first in obtaining military domination 
and then of establishing an effective civil administration can be examined. 

Whilst the author has set out to present an objective account he has neces- 
sarily been handicapped by the lack of direct independent observation. Much of 
his information is therefore derived from material published in China through 
official communications or the controlled press. Whilst this must be suspect, it 
has been voluminous and surprisingly frank in its revelation of difficulties and 
shortcomings. Extensive references are made to such sources throughout the 
book. Given these limitations, the volume provides a most valuable work of refer- 
ence for both the historian and the student. It describes the rise of the Com- 
munists to power, the conditions which made it possible for them to do so, and 
the flexibility of Mao Tse-tung in adapting or even ignoring Marxist principles 
when experience showed them to be incompatible with conditions in China. A 
detailed account is given of the growth of the administrative establishment and 
of the methods used in giving effective control without losing the form, if not the 
substance, of mass participation in the government. 

A description is given of China’s economic problems, with particular refer- 
ence to the careful balance which must be held in trying on the one hand to 
provide the resources for industrialization whilst on the other pressing forward 
inexorably with the drive for the socialization of agriculture. 

The author’s conclusion is that the régime will stand or fall on their success 
in solving China’s profound economic problems and that this will in turn 
determine how strong an attraction Chinese Communism will have for other 
Asian countries. 


H. J. CoLLar 


Rep Dust: Autobiographies of Chinese Communists. By Nym Wales. Intro- 
duction by Robert Carver North. Stanford, Cal., Stanford University Press, 
1952. xiv+-238 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Bibliog. Index. 10}”x7}”. $5. 

THE main part of this book consists of short autobiographies of Chinese Com- 
munists as told in their own words to Miss Wales during 1937. Each is intro- 
duced by a brief pen-portrait by Miss Wales herself and the book is completed 
by an introduction by R. C. North outlining the history of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, a short Who’s Who of the most important Chinese Communists 
by Mr North, notes on the autobiographies, and a reading list. 

The autobiographies are valuable just because Miss Wales makes no attempt 
to pad or develop the material as it was told to her; the result is a most interest- 
ing picture of the human element behind the revolution and of the atmosphere 
in which the Party developed. On page go Miss Wales has confused the General 
Wang Chen, whose autobiography is one of the longer in the book, with Wang 
Cheng, who was until 1953 Vice-Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. a 


No FLiEs In ConA. By George Stafford Gale. London, Allen & Unwin, 1955. 
viii+166 pp. 8” x 52”. 15s. 

G. S. GALE of the Manchester Guardian went to China in the summer of 1954 
with five other press correspondents in order to cover the visit of the Labour 
Party delegation headed by Mr Clement Attlee. The fact that he and the 
others saw very little of the delegation does not really matter. No doubt he 
wanted very much to write this book and his visit, serving only to reinforce the 
convictions that he already had, provided a convenient peg on which to hang it. 
The result is a curious but very readable mélange. 

Mr Gale had not been to China before and makes no pretensions to writing 
an expert treatise after a visit lasting only three weeks. He himself describes the 
book as a cartoon rather than a picture. It would be more aptly termed a series 
of expert snapshots. Some of them—the early morning in Peking—the West 
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Lake at sunset—bring nostalgic memories, whereas those of Mukden and 
Shanghai will make those who knew the old China glad that they no longer have 
to live there. But good as they are these snapshots are no more than pleasing 
or unpleasant interludes in the author’s real objective which is the expounding 
of his liberal philosophies. His experiences in China and Russia of the absurd 
rigidities of bureaucratic officialdom, of the stereotyped utterances of his inter- 
locutors, the set pieces of Chinese pressmen, appear only to have confirmed his 
view that the Communist régimes are firmly entrenched, not because of their 
strength, but because they are what the people want and because it ensures their 
full rice bowl and padded quilt. He could be very wrong. 
H. J. CoLLar 


THE Lost CHURCHES OF CHINA. By Leonard M. Outerbridge. Philadelphia, 
Westminster Press, 1952. 237 pp. 84” x5}”. $3.50. 
Tuts book traces the story of Christianity in China from the earliest contacts to 
the present day. Dr Outerbridge endeavours to find an answer to the problem 
of the repeated disasters that have befallen the Christian Church in China. That 
answer, in his view, lies in the fact that the missionaries, with few exceptions, 
failed to see that to found an enduring movement they must graft Christianity 
upon the pre-existing Chinese religious heritage. Because they failed to do this, 
Christians suffered every time there was an anti-foreign upsurge among the 
Chinese. Thus Nestorianism remained a foreign religion in China, dependent 
upon imperial favour and so was swept away in the pro-Confucian reaction of the 
ninth and tenth centuries (pp. 43-7). The Catholic missionaries in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries failed because they depended on the power of 
Spain and Portugal and because they became involved in internal Chinese 
politics. The recent disaster to missionary work in China is owing, in the 
author’s view, partly to undue dependence on political support, partly to ‘the 
fallacy of attempting to forestall Communism by offering the Chinese a more 
attractive materialism than could be given by the Communists’ (p. 166). This is 
a book which is well worth reading, though it may provoke mixed feelings in 


missionary circles, F. C. Jones 


THE PROBLEM OF CHINESE REFUGEES IN Honc Konc. By Dr Edvard Hambro. 
Report submitted to the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 
Mimeographed. London, United Nations Information Centre, 1955. 
vi+235 pp. Tables. 11” x8}". No price. 

Dr Hamsro’s valuable report brings into international perspective a problem 

which the Hong Kong Government has hitherto faced almost unaided. There 

are, he estimates, 385,000 political refugees with 282,000 dependants, many born 
in the colony as British subjects. 

He doubts whether they come within the terms of reference of the United 
Nations High Commissioner who extends his protection only to those who cannot 
be protected by their own governments. The majority owes allegiance to Taipei, 
still recognized as the Government of China by United Nations organs but whose 
protection in Hong Kong is precluded by British recognition of Peking. 

The problem is examined realistically within the structure of Hong Kong’s 
economy, recognizing the efficiency of the colonial government, the devotion of 
welfare workers, and the fine qualities of the Chinese inhabitants. Emigration 
difficulties are such that, although Taiwan might take 30,000, firm settlement in 
Hong Kong seems inevitable for the rest. The Colony cannot reasonably be 
expected to solve the problem alone and, notwithstanding legal technicalities, 
the international community cannot ignore it. If the High Commissioner’s 
mandate cannot be extended, or a special organization established, the report 
suggests international assistance, an international relief fund appeal, and a 
Refugee Employment Exchange and Credit Fund to assist integration. 

TERENCE AIREY 
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ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS IN SouTH Korea. By A. W. Zanzi. 
Twelfth Conference, Institute of Pacific Relations, Kyoto, Japan, Sep- 
tember 1954. Secretariat Paper No. 2. Mimeographed. New York, Inter- 
national Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1954. 75 pp. Tables. 
11" x84". $1. 

THIS is one of the data papers prepared for the Twelfth Conference of the 

IPR, which was held at Kyoto in the autumn of 1954. It begins with a brief 

survey of the Korean economy under Japanese occupation, which incidentally 

gives the Japanese credit for their not inconsiderable material achievements. It 
then proceeds to discuss in more detail the Korean economic situation as it stands 
today. The overall picture is a grim one—22 million people crowded into a rela- 
tively small area and suffering from the effects of war, inflation, and inefficient 
government. One is unpleasantly reminded of the state of affairs in Kuomin- 
tang China after 1945. Not all the trouble arises from the consequences of the 

Korean War, or the shortcomings of the Korean Government, or the administra- 

tive defects of UNKRA. The author believes that American policy is also to blame 

in thinking too much in terms of reunited Korea, and in being unduly rigid in 
condemning projects which might result in duplication of facilities should reunion 


occur, 
F. C. JoNnEs 


REHABILITATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, AND 
FISHERIES IN SOUTH KorEA. Report prepared for the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency by a Mission Selected by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1954; London, Oxford University Press, 1955. 
xviii+428 pp. Maps. Charts. Tables. 10}”7#". $8.75. 70s. 


THIs is a report prepared by a United Nations Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion Mission, for use by the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
which was in South Korea during 1952-3. Part I contains an introduction, 
together with a summary of the report and its principal recommendations. 
Part 11 is a detailed study of all aspects of agriculture in South Korea and of the 
possibilities of improvement. Part 111 deals in a similar way with forestry and 
Part Iv with fisheries. The report as a whole constitutes a mine of information 
upon the subjects with which it deals. Its recommendations include provision 
for an improved supply of fertilizers, of the growth and distribution of better 
rice and other crops; a five-year programme of irrigation, and of more facilities 
for agricultural education. The report urges the thorough execution of forestry 
laws, especially in the matter of conservation, and also more effective anti- 
erosion measures. It proposes that the Bureau of Fisheries, which appears to be 
at present rather a Cinderella among Korean Government departments, should 
be raised in status and made a constituent part of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry, which would have Fisheries added to its title. This would help to 
provide a needed improvement in the handling, canning, and marketing of fish. 
This is to mention only a few of the ameliorations which the report lists as 


necessary. 
F. C. JONES 


Formosa SPEAKS. By Joshua Liao. The Memorandum Submitted to the 
United Nations in September 1950 in support of the Petition for Formosan 
Independence. Hong Kong, The Formosan League for Re-emancipation ; 
London, Bailey Bros. & Swinfen, 1950. 59 pp. Maps. 7}”5}". 7s. 6d. 

THIS was a memorandum submitted to the United Nations in September 1950, 

in support of a petition for the independence of Formosa. It opens with a brief 

sketch of Formosan history prior to 1945, followed by a more detailed account of 
the exploitation of the Formosan people under Chinese Nationalist rule. It 
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concludes with a rebuttal of both Kuomintang and Chinese Communist claims to 
sovereignty over the island and an appeal for support in establishing Formosan 
independence. Despite its one-sided version of events this pamphlet is of 
interest as presenting the views of at all events a section of the Formosans 


themselves. 
F. C. Jones 


CHANGING MELANESIA: Social Economics of Culture Contact. By Cyril S., 
Belshaw. London, Oxford University Press, 1954. x-+197 pp. Maps. Tables. 
Bibliog. Index. x5}". 17s. 6d. 

Dr BELsuHAw is an anthropologist who has had a training in economics and some 
experience in colonial administration in the British Soiomon Islands. His study 
of economic change in Eastern Melanesia is an essay in applied anthropology ; it 
is, in many respects, useful, provocative, and original; in others, it is somewhat 
confused, over-ambitious, and therefore disappointing. The book falls into two 
sections. In the first and longer part, he gives a succinct account of the tradi- 
tional economy and discusses the nature of European influence as manifested in 
administrative, commercial, and missionary activity. This is followed by an 
analysis of changes in range of native preferences, land utilization, labour, 
capital, property, production, and exchange. Throughout the book he lays an 
especial emphasis on the value element in social action, and the need for a know- 
ledge of the system of values and institutions for the selection and implementa- 
tion of policy in any particular community. 

In the last two chapters, the author puts forward a theory of social change 
and its relevance for administrative problems. He distinguishes states of 
society which show tendencies to change until a new equilibrium is reached in 
terms of achievement of ends; but, since there are usually alternative routes to the 
attainment of ends, the factors affecting or limiting choice must be isolated: 
range of individual perception, current ethics, status, technology, resources, 
organized and diffuse sanctions, and economy of effort. Though there is some 
overlapping of categories, Dr Belshaw provides us here with specifications, if 
not theory, for a study of social change. One regrets, however, his elliptical and 
not always lucid exposition of his theory; and one would wish that he had 
applied it more rigorously to one of the three areas—British Solomon Islands, 
New Hebrides, or New Caledonia, instead of generalizing at large on the basis 
of rather thin material. 

PHYLLIS KABERRY 


UNITED STATES 


THE UNITED STATES IN A CHANGING WoRLD: An Historical Analysis of American 
Foreign Policy. By James P. Warburg. New York, Putnam, 1954. 
xv+496 pp. Index. 82” x53?”. $5.75. 

MR WaARBURG divides the history of American foreign policy into four epochs. 

From the founding of the Republic to the signing of the treaty of peace with 

Mexico in February 1848 the United States (he suggests) pursued two clearly 

distinguishable aims: 1. the establishment of a transcontinental nation domin- 

ating the Western Hemisphere, and 2. the expansion and protection of its trade 
abroad. But, during the half century which followed, it could ‘scarcely be said 
to have a policy at all’. Indeed, ‘from 1868 to the turn of the century, not a single 

President or Secretary of State can be said to have shaped the rather shapeless 

course of the United States in world affairs’ (p. 472)—an assertion which, to be 

sure, does less than justice to the pan-Americanism of James G. Blaine and to the 
vigorous re-definition of the Monroe Doctrine with which the names of President 

Cleveland and Secretary Olney are associated. The ‘third phase’, ushered in by 

the Spanish-American War, brought the United States into the “balance-of- 

power struggle’—and this before the majority of Americans had become alive to 
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their country’s changing relationship to the rest of the world. In fact, that 
popular awakening to the new international reality had largely still to come 
when the outbreak of the second world war (which marked the beginning of the 
fourth epoch) thrust an incomparably more onerous great-Power responsibility 
upon the United States. The present consequently continues to be a time of 
adjustment in which Americans ‘must face the imperative of abandoning the 
pattern of moving in and out of responsible participation in the maintenance of 
peace as well as in the peaceful development of the world’s human and material 
potential’ (pp. 481-2). 

In all this historical analysis Mr Warburg moves in a field which is already 
well explored. But while his book may not be a very original contribution to 
knowledge it serves as a useful reminder of the differing policies and postures to 
which the international crises of our own and previous times have given rise. 


C. j. C. 


THE ROLE OF THE MILITARY IN AMERICAN FOREIGN PoLicy. By Burton M. 
Sapin and Richard C. Snyder. New York, Doubleday, 1954. viii+84 pp. 
(Doubleday Short Studies in Political Science. No. 7) gt” x6}”. 95 cents. 

THE REVOLUTION IN AMERICAN FoREIGN Po.icy, 1945-1954. By William G. 
Carleton. Foreword by Richard C. Snyder, Ed. New York, Doubleday, 
1954. x+94 pp. (Doubleday Short Studies in Political Science. No. 2.) 
gt” x64”. 95 cents. 

PROFESSOR SNYDER and Mr Sapin provide all the essentials for an intelligent 
study of the role of the military in the conduct of American foreign policy. They 
give a balanced and objective account of the issues involved in maintaining the 
constitutional requirement of civilian supremacy, showing that ‘the chief threat 
from the military is not the possibility of usurpation of power, but the inappro- 
priate application of military values, information and interpretations at key 
points in the decision-making process, and the phenomenon of ‘‘creeping militar- 
ism’’ among civilians’ (p. 76). They emphasize the present interdependence of 
military and foreign policy, although the European reader, mindful of the part- 
nerships of Carnot and the Committee of Public Safety or of Roon and Bismarck, 
will perhaps not feel that this is a factor of quite such recent origin as they are 
apt to suggest. 

In his survey of the changes which have taken place in American foreign 
policy since the war Professor Carleton is content to give the essential facts and 
to leave these to speak for themselves. He reviews the changes which the second 
world war brought in the American attitude towards foreign affairs, the problems 
facing the allies in 1945, the attempts at Four-Power co-operation in 1945-7, and 
the progress which has since been made in ‘building a non-Soviet world’. Unlike 
some who have written on the same period, he is refreshingly free from both 
gloom and ‘hindsight’. Indeed, he concludes on a note of optimism, suggesting 
that ‘the twentieth century may turn out to be history’s most constructive cen- 
tury’ (p. 94). 

“Shns ae series of short studies in political science promises to be a very 
worth-while enterprise. 
C, J.C. 


Tue UniTED STATES: From Wilderness to World Power. By Ralph Volney 
Harlow. London, Cape, 1955. viii-+-go2 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 94” x 6}”. 
50s. 

ANYONE who sets out to tell the history of the United States from the time of 

their founding as fledgling colonies runs the risk of letting the story, that is to 

say, the tracing of cause and effect, turn into a recital of facts. Colonial battles 
have to be fought, the presidents installed, the waste lands filled, and, in the 
final phase, two world wars have to be waged and won. It is a tribute to Mr 

Harlow’s powers of compression that all these things are deftly woven together 
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and capped by an up-to-date summary of the Korean war. The facts none the less 
gain the upper hand—despite Mr Harlow’s initial insistence, ‘no text-book is 
expected to be a general reference work, still less a small encyclopaedia’ (p. v). 
The work, the author says, aims to supply the American undergraduate with the 
bare minimum of what he needs to know to pass a one year course in American 
history. What was the value of exports in 1788? The postal charge in 1845 for a 
letter weighing not more than half an ounce? The Senate voting figures on the 
Treaty of Versailles? The answers to all these questions the author (with an eye, 
one suspects, on the weekly or bi-weekly quiz) has industriously recorded. Glitter- 
ing generalities are carefully eschewed and the text is enlivened by a number of 
historic cartoons, photographs, and maps. 
KENNETH DAWSON 


THE CONSTITUTION AND WuatT IT MEANS Topay. By Edward S. Corwin. 
t1th rev. ed. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1954; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1955. xiv-+340 pp. Index. 8}” x 5°. $5. 40s. 

In preparing this new edition of his classic commentary on the United States 

Constitution Professor Corwin has taken into account more than 300 additional 

court cases (some of recent date, but many of an earlier period), and has followed 

the decisions of the Supreme Court down to the famous ruling on racial segrega- 
tion of 17 May 1954. In the main, he maintains the conservative approach to 
constitutional questions which has been characteristic of earlier editions of the 
work and, indeed, of most of his writing and teaching. He emphasizes that the 

‘succession of national crises’ and the impact of ‘certain ideological forces’ have 

combined to encourage the growth of Federal authority at the expense of the 

States, and to increase the concentration of discretionary power in the hands of 

the President. He even believes that the Supreme Court ruling in the steel 

seizure case of 1952—which was widely hailed at the time as a step in the 
opposite direction—was no more than an ‘empty gesture’, and he goes so far as 
to suggest that the lesson of the case ‘is that escape from Presidential autocracy 
today is to be sought along the legislative route rather than that of judicial 
review’ (p. 128). ‘Autocracy’, however, is a strong word to use in the context of 
present realities: it suggests that the author is thinking too much of the President 
in relation to the domestic problems of the New Deal era, and too little of the 
vital role which he is called upon to assume in the international field today. 


PREJUDICE, WAR AND THE CONSTITUTION: Japanese—American Evacuation and 
Resettlement. By Jacobus ten Broek and others. Berkeley & Los Angeles, 
University of California Press, 1954; London, Cambridge University Press, 
1955. xii+408 pp. Index. 9$”x6}”. $5. 37s. 6d. 

Tuis is the third volume of a series compiled by the Japanese-American Evacua- 

tion and Resettlement Study group of the University of California, which 

functioned from 1942 to 1948. Two previous volumes, by different authors, dealt 
with the sociological aspects of the enforced removal and relocation of the 

Japanese—including second generation Japanese who were United States 

citizens—during the Pacific War. The present volume, which is complete in it- 

self, is primarily concerned with the causes of the removal and with its con- 
sequences and implications, not only for the evacuees, but for Americans in 
general, The authors conclude, in contrast to the findings of some previous works 
on the subject, that the removal, which was not justified by any disloyal actions 
on the part of its victims, is not to be attributed to the activities of particular 
economic or political pressure groups. They find its origin in the antipathy to 

Japanese and to Orientals in general created by decades of propaganda against 

them. To this was added the panic caused by the sweeping and unexpected 

Japanese victories in the early stages of the war. The American people in general 

were therefore ready to accept the plea of military necessity put forward as the 
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justification of the measure. So was the Supreme Court, in the test cases which 
came before it. In the authors’ view the Court thereby abdicated its functions 
as the guardian of the Constitution, and of the individual rights and liberties 
conferred by it. 


F. C. Jones 


SURVEY OF UNITED STATES INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 1953. By Gardner 
Patterson and others. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1954; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1955. xi+317 pp. Tables. Index. 
9” x6". $2.75. 22s. 


THE present volume, like its predecessors, brings together in convenient compass 
an account of the main economic and financial fields in which United States 
policies are of interest to Europe and the world. The ground covered is, there- 
fore, wide. The narrative has the merit of indicating the attitude of Congress 
to the various proposals brought before it. This makes the book particularly 
valuable to those who wish to follow the different trends of American thought. 

The subjects treated fall under six chapters, Military Assistance, Economic 
and Technical Assistance Grant Programmes, Loans and Investments, Inter- 
national Institutions, Trade Agreements Programme, and Strategic Aspects of 
Commercial Policy. A final chapter deals with the United States Balance of 
Payments (1953) and is illustrated with all the needful statistics, which con- 
stitute a valuable feature of the book. 

While space does not allow of detailed study of all the subjects treated, the 
comprehensive review of the American Assistance Grant programmes creates a 
powerful impression of the sympathetic generosity shown by the United States 
in helping the less developed parts of the world and in participating in relief 
action demanded by special emergencies. 

The present is the last volume of a series begun experimentally in 1949. In 
bidding farewell to it thanks may be expressed to Princeton University for the 
five volumes issued. They have required much research and the compilation of 
the figures has been a laborious task, for which students of the period will be 
grateful. It would seem worth considering whether the place of the present 
survey might not be taken by a less ambitious production which, while pre- 
serving the essential material, might do so at a substantial saving of cost and 
labour. 


CreciL KIscu 


AMERICAN LABOR AND THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR MOVEMENT 1940 TO 1953. 
By John P. Windmuller. Ithaca, New York, Institute of International 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 1954. xvi+243 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. (Cornell International Industrial and Labor Relations 
Reports. No. 2.) 9”x6". $3. 


BEFORE the war there were two international trade union federations, the 
International Federation of Trade Unions (IFTU) and the International 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions (CISC). There was only one American 
trade union federation, the American Federation of Labor (AFL). 

At the close of the war an attempt was made to create one world-wide 
federation to which every national federation would belong. A World Federation 
of Trade Unions (WFTU) was formed in 1945, but although it did include the 
federations of the Communist countries it failed to absorb the CISC. In 1949 
the national federations that were hostile t' Communism left the WFTU to 
form their own international federation, called the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU). 

Before the war the AFL was a member of the IFTU, although not a very 
active one. After the war there were two American federations, the AFL and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO) that were rivals for some years. 
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The author’s main task has been to describe the parts played by the AFL 
and the CIO in the creation and operation first of the WFTU and later of the 
ICFTU. The story of the relations between the two American organizations and 
the various international organizations is a complex one, but it is told clearly 
and dispassionately and, it would appear, impartially. 

J. E. WHEELER 


POLITICS IN THE UNITED STATES: Readings in Political Parties and Pressure 
Groups. Ed. by Henry A. Turner. New York, Toronto, London, McGraw- 
Hill, 1955. xi+436 pp. Index. (McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. 
Consulting Editor Joseph P. Harris.) 9}”x6}”. $5.25. 39s. 6d. 


In this informative collection of essays, articles, and reports, Professor Turner 
has selected material to illustrate the influence of public opinion and pressure 
groups in American politics, as well as the detailed working of the party system. 
Not all the contributors are recognized experts in the field: many are little 
known (except perhaps to the readers of the political science quarterlies), a few 
are anonymous, and only one or two (notably Governor Dewey, Senator Paul H. 
Douglas, and the late ‘boss’ Edward J. Flynn) are really prominent. The absence 
of more authoritative contributions may, of course, be due to the well-known 
reluctance of the professional politicians to discuss their trade in public, but one 
would have thought that the Congressional Record would have yielded something 
of value from the acknowledged leaders of the two major political parties. 


THE WESTERN PUBLIC 1952 AND BEYOND. By Alfred de Grazia. Stanford, 
Calif., Stanford University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 
1954. 1x+226 pp. Charts. Tables. Index. 8?” x6". $3. 24s. 


THE ‘Western Public’ which forms the subject of Dr de Grazia’s painstaking and 
scientific scrutiny is the electorate of Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. The 
information about its political behaviour is derived from a ‘sample’ case study by 
the Survey Research Centre of the University of Michigan before and just after 
the election of 1952. The drawback of the exercise, as Dr de Grazia freely con- 
cedes, was that the ‘sample’ was somewhat small: 452 persons were interviewed 
at length before the election, and 210 were interviewed more briefly after it. (A 
more desirable number, according to Dr de Grazia, would have been about 650 
on both occasions.) Nevertheless, every precaution was taken to ensure that 
those interviewed were as representative a cross-section of the voting com- 
munity as was humanly possible. 

Dr de Grazia’s conclusions are many and varied. ‘No issue’, he insists, ‘won 
the election. Scarcely any issues in themselves swayed more than a few votes’ 
(p. 43). Of all the mass media used for campaign purposes, ‘television seemed to 
have the most striking effect’ (p. 75), although the total number of television 
viewers was considerably lower than the total number of newspaper readers. 
Among trade union members, as many as 33 per cent voted Republican (i.e. 
only 10 per cent less than the number who voted Democrat), although the 
general expectation had been that they would vote Democrat (p. 100). Finally, 
there was a preponderant belief in the rural areas that the United States had 
gone too far since the second world war in interesting itself in foreign affairs. 
‘Suburbia approved American intervention by 36 to 20; the metropolis disap- 
proved 40 to 30; cities 50,000 and over disapproved 56 to 39, and the rural areas 
disapproved 77 to 41’ (p. 130). 

In assembling the results of the inquiry Dr de Grazia has acquitted himself 
with skill and patience, and his book provides a mine of information for the pro- 
fessional politician and political scientist alike. 


. 
J.C. 
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ADDRESSES UPON THE AMERICAN ROAD, 1950-55. By Herbert Hoover. Stan- 
ford, Calif., Stanford University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 
1955. xiii+365 pp. Index. 8#”x5#”. $4. 32s. 

THE author of this book emerged from the first world war with an almost 

unique reputation, first of all as Chairman of the Commission for Relief of 

Belgium, and later as American Food Administrator. Mr Hoover’s unusual 

service in that period naturally leads one to suppose that his comments on 

political affairs, both in the United States and in the world outside, would in fact 
be valuable. Unfortunately, this is not true; and the verdict that must be 
pronounced on Herbert Hoover as President of the United States, and still more 
as author of this book, is to be found in the famous gibe of Tacitus, capax 
imperit. This is the eighth volume of its kind published by Mr Hoover since 

1928. It contains 94 addresses and sometimes they rise to a point not far 

beneath the level that such messages ought to reach; but for the most part they 

are pedestrian and commonplace. A good index will help the reader to find his 
way to some of the more interesting of Mr Hoover’s comments on public affairs. 
A. F. WHYTE. 


Gop’s COUNTRY AND MINE: A Declaration of Love Spiced with a Few Harsh 


Words. By Jacques Barzun. London, Gollancz, 1955. 344 pp. 8}" x5}”. 
18s. 


OF the making of many books on the United States there is no end; and here 
is another, by a Frenchman who, mirabile dictu, chose to become an American 
citizen. True, he was only twelve years old when his parents crossed the Atlan- 
tic; so perhaps he had no choice. In a sense, therefore, he is a European up- 
rooted; but since he calls his book God’s Country and Mine we must suppose 
that his adult roots are really in American soil. He has remained French enough 
to see Americans as they rarely see themselves, and he says in his title that he 
has still ‘a few harsh words’ to say about his adopted country. He sometimes 
talks nonsense as when he says the American postal service in 1925 was the best 
in the world, but that ‘the mails are now expensive, slow and uncertain’: the 
latter three epithets they earned long before 1925. 

This is a lively, entertaining book; but I surmise that Professor Barzun has 
it in him to write a better one. 


A. F. WHYTE 


THE CARIBBEAN 


BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES IN THE CARIBBEAN: A Comparative Study in 
Methods of Development. By Mary Proudfoot. Introduction by Margery 
Perham. London, Faber, 1954. xxi+434 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 
(Colonial and Comparative Studies. Ed. by Margery Perham.) 8}" x53”. 
42s. 


TueE author of this book, Mrs Mary Proudfoot, is an Englishwoman, formerly a 
lecturer in history at Oxford, and now the wife of a Professor at North Western 
University, Chicago, so she is well prepared and conveniently placed for the 
work demanded by this book which she has carried out in the United States, in 
Britain, and in the Caribbean. 

She says that ‘the object of this study is to focus attention upon the British 
and American Caribbean islands and to review the different methods of admini- 
stration in detail’, so that these two great Powers, each shouldering heavy 
responsibilities, should pay close attention to each other’s methods and derive 
the maximum benefit from the experiences of the other. 

The administration of four British colonies—Barbados, Jamaica, Trinidad, 
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and St Lucia—and of the American territory Puerto Rico has been selected for 
study. She says that ‘so far no satisfactory solution has been evolved either by 
Britain, with its long and varied experience as an Imperial Power or by the 
United States, with her great wealth and enlightened determination in the years 
since the end of the second world war, to use a great part of that wealth to 
eliminate the slum areas of the world, in which all of these five territories fall’. 
She points out that the United States has no philosophy of colonial development 
and if she had one, no governmental machinery for giving effect to it. Britain, 
on the other hand, has now little in the way of material assistance to offer, but 
has a philosophy of colonial development evolved over many decades, and the 
constitutional relationship with her dependencies is such that this can be put 
into practice relatively easily. Nevertheless, the Government of Puerto Rico has 
been able to start and operate a group of industries in order to demonstrate the 
possibilities to private industrialists, which has not been done in any of the 
British colonies. 

The author says that the experience of Puerto Rico demonstrates that the 
key to success or failure lies in the labour force, because the change over from 
agriculture to industry requires a transformation of personality and the Puerto 
Rican Government has made a tremendous effort in this regard. The British 
governments in the area, lacking the necessary financial means, have had to 
leave industry to train its own labour force. 

Mrs Proudfoot’s description of institutions and events in the British colonies 
is remarkably accurate, seeing that she spent a comparatively short time in each 
of them. There is, however, one error on page 330, where she describes Mr 
Grantley Adams, the Labour leader in Barbados, as the leader of the riots which 
occurred there in 1937 and the béte noire of the Conservatives in Barbados. He 
was and is neither. 

C. W. W. GREENIDGE 


Haiti: The Black Republic. The Complete Story and Guide by Selden Rodman. 
New York, The Devin-Adair Company, 1954. xxi+168 pp. Illus. Bibliog. 
Index. 9}”x6}”. $5. 


MR Ropmawn’s book is less a scholarly contribution to historical and social know- 
ledge than a conversational travel guide, but it gives a vivid and, I think, 
accurate picture of the Haitian scene. The illustrations are excellent and there 
is a full bibliography. 

The opening chapters on Haitian history place in clear perspective the parts 
played by Toussaint L’Ouverture, Dessalines, Christophe, and Petion in the 
forging of Haitian independence after the French Revolution. The events 
leading up to the occupation by United States Marines in 1915 are objectively 
and succinctly dealt with and the contemporary political scene, with Colonel 
Paul Magloire as a benevolent dictator, is well portrayed. 

Mr Rodman takes us on a tour of the country, describing the geographical 
features and social conditions. He discusses education, religion, the arts, and 
the creole patois, and emphasizes the age-old tension between the light-skinned 
mulatto ‘élite’ and the mass of the Negro populace. He grasps with gusto the 
thorny subject of ‘voodoo’. Those Haitians who continue politely to deny that 
voodoo has any real existence are likely to find their task more difficult as a 
result of Mr Rodman’s detailed analysis of the gods and rites of this strange, 
widely-practised native cult. 

Although he does his best to be fair to the ‘élite’ and their purely French 
pseudo-aristocratic culture, it is obvious that the author’s sympathies lie with 
the mass of impecunious but good-natured creole-speaking peasants and with 
those intellectuals who are trying to create a Haitian culture based on creole and 
on local tradition rather than on distant France. 


PETER SEDGWICK 
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POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY AND THE WorLD Map. By Y. M. Goblet. London, 
George Philip, 1955. xviii+-292 pp. Illus. Maps. 83?” x 5}”. 30s. 

FRANCE, the great country of human geographers, has not given birth to a 
significant school of political geographers. Dr Y. M. Goblet’s mature and well- 
ordered book adds to the limited French literature which covers the frontier zone 
between political geography and political science. It is a personal statement, by 
one with an eye on the land, a hand on the map, and a finger on the diplomatic 
pulse. There are matters within it which are of specialist appeal. Thus, Dr 
Goblet’s concept of the political geographer and his methodological comments 
are a useful contribution. Secondly, his search for a classification of States and 
the art with which he builds up his hierarchy may be debated but must be 
admired. Thirdly, the assiduous search for what he defines as the inductive laws 
of political geography may provoke, but must claim the sympathy of all those 
who know the difficulties facing the social scientist in his pursuit of concrete 
scientific principles. He must be a bold and believing geographer who grapples 
with a subject which so easily tends to be more political than geographical. 

Dr Goblet also seeks a wider appeal for this controversial subject among 
thinking men and women, for whom (to quote his introduction) political geo- 
graphy should have ‘an attraction comparable to that of natural history’. The 
comparison may not be too satisfactory; but there is no denying the popular 
attraction of some of his material. The frontier may be singled out for review in 
this connexion: it is both excellently treated and beautifully illustrated (with a 
photograph of the limes of Numidia). In keeping with the concept of the region 
as the final geographical synthesis, Dr Goblet evolves a series of ‘great political 
regions’. The world map changes; but these regions, he maintains, present a 
semblance of permanency. This persistence lies in their geographical location 
and resource. The book has withstood the test of translation well. 

W. R. MEAD 


INTRODUCTION TO INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. By Charles P. Schleicher. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, 1954. xvi+941 pp. Maps. Charts. Tables. 
Bibliog. Index. 84” 5%”. $6.75. 

Tuis is one of the text-books on international relations which has recently been 
appearing in the United States. It seems to follow a definite ‘syllabus’ of a 
definite ‘subject’. It begins with an analysis of the modern State and proceeds 
to a discussion of nationalism and sovereignty. It speaks familiarly of an 
‘International Society’. Its later chapters consider international law, the pacific 
settlement of disputes, and war. It is very well aware of the importance of the 
domestic politics and administrative machinery of individual States. It devotes 
ample space to the two great experiments of our time in creating an inter- 
national order, the League of Nations and the United Nations. It makes effective 
use of maps, diagrams, and political cartoons. 

The weakness of the book lies in its treatment of history. Any separation of 
international relations and international history must always be unreal, but 
their association presents teachers and writers in the field with an intricate 
practical problem. The historical paragraphs in this book often give the im- 
pression of being hurried and sketchy. Again and again condensation of material 
almost passes into falsification. Yet the problem remains. How is the 2,000- 
years background of the modern State to be described in 40 pages? How is 
Soviet foreign policy since 1917 to be described in 20? 

This is a heroic book which is to be recommended without hesitation; it is 
ripe and well-pondered, scrupulously fair, written in simple and lively language. 
But it has not entirely solved the pedagogic difficulties of a new discipline. 

F, P. CHAMBERS 
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PoLiTICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD: Parliaments, Parties and Press as of 
January I, 1955. Ed. by Walter H. Mallory. New York, Harper for the 
Council on Foreign Relations; London, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1955. 230 pp. Tables. 10” x6}”. $3.75. 30s. 

The Political Handbook of the World (1955) offers as usual much useful informa- 

tion which cannot readily be obtained, and is indispensable. Some of the sections 

are much improved, but its usefulness to students of international affairs would 
be greatly enhanced were it possible to expand the information contained in the 
section entitled ‘other countries’ . For these, information is admittedly more 
difficult to obtain, but a survey of the press wherever possible and more political 
information for such countries as Korea, Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, Indonesia, 

Philippine Islands, Ceylon, and for the Yemen, Syria, Jordan, Lebanon, would 

be much appreciated. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, International Affairs 


Sir, 

Without wishing to criticize the general conclusions of the review of The Irish 
and Catholic Power by Paul Blanshard published on page 335 of the July 1955 
issue of this Journal, I should like to draw attention to what seems a curious 
omission. 

‘During the crisis over Dr Noel Browne’s Health Bill... the political 
“leaders’’, in their fulsome subservience to the very prelates who had rapped 
them over the knuckles, revealed their conviction that even the faintest criticism 
of this interference would lose them votes’. The point I wish to make is that they 
were clearly mistaken in that conviction. Dr Noel Browne himself, having re- 
signed on that issue from both the Cabinet and his party (Clann na Poblachta), 
stood again in the same constituency as an Independent and was re-elected 
with about 73 per cent more votes than before; those who had supported him in 
the Dail were also re-elected with increased polls, while the Clann na Poblachta 
leader, Sean MacBride, dropped from first place to fifth, nearly losing his seat. 

The Irish voters, taking advantage of an electoral system that enables them 
to give a verdict on personalities and on specific issues as well as on the parties, 
showed that they are by no means all ‘perfectly conditioned sheep’. 

It is perhaps also worth mentioning that, in contrast to Northern Ireland, 
the Eire Cabinet has often included a member of the religious minority. 

Yours faithfully, 
LAKEMAN 
Research Secretary, 
The Proportional Representation Society, 
86 Eccleston Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


ERRATUM 
For ‘officials’ on p. 331 line 3 of the July 1955 issue, read ‘unofficials.’ 
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Spanning the East 


Branches of The Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China under British 
management directed from London are 
established in most centres of commercial 
importance throughout Southern and South 
Eastern Asia and the Far East. At all these 
branches a complete banking service is available 

and, in particular, facilities are provided for the 

financing of international trade in co-operation with 

the Bank’s offices in London, Manchester and Liverpool, 

its agencies in New York and Hamburg and a world-wide 
range of banking correspondents. 

In London and Singapore the Bank is prepared to act as 
executor or trustee. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 


AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
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A History of 


South-East Asia 
D. G. E. HALL 


A sound introduction for the 
non-specialist reader as well as 
the student. Illustrated. 42s. 


The Business 
Cycle in the Post- 


War World 


ERIK LUNDBERG 


Proceedings ofa discussion held 
by the International Economic 
Association at Oxford. 30s. 


The Story of 
FAO 


GOVE HAMBIDGE 


Thestory of the United Nations’ 
Food and Agricultural Organ- 
ization from its beginnings, 
and the success which has 
attended its efforts to date. 
Illustrated. 48s. 


The Statesman’s 


Year-Book., 19355 


S. H. STEINBERG 


Ninety-third annual issue of 
the famous reference work 
which gives up-to-date infor- 
mation about every country in 
the world, including the Com- 
munist-controlled states. 42s. 


MACMILLAN 


Publications of the 
Council on Foreign Relations 
New York 


THE UNITED STATES IN 
WORLD AFFAIRS 1953 


By RICHARD P. STEBBINS 


(Originally scheduled for publication 
in 1954) 


Price 36s. net 


DOCUMENTS ON 
AMERICAN FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 1954 


Edited by PETER V. CuRL 


Price 36s. net 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
1942-1952 
Edited by HENRY L. ROBERTS 
An annotated list of more than 9,000 books 


in 34 languages in the field of international 
relations. 727 pp. 


Price 75s. net 


POLITICAL HANDBOOK 
OF THE WORLD 1955 


Edited by WALTER H. MALLORY 


Price 30s. net 


Distributed in the United Kingdom by the 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Chatham House 
St James’s Square, London, S.W.1 


THE POLITICS OF THE PRUSSIAN ARMY 
1640—1945 


by GORDON A. CRAIG 


This is a political history of the Prussian army—and the German army 
which inherited its traditions—from the beginning of the Hohenzollern 
state until the death of Hitler. The chapters on the Weimar Republic are 
rich in new material from sources till recently unavailable. The final 
chapter tells the dramatic story of how an army which from its origins had 
successfully defied civilian control was mastered and destroyed by Adolf 
Hitler. 50s. net 


VICHY—POLITICAL DILEMMA 
by PAUL FARMER 


Dr Farmer writes of the Vichy period with sympathetic understanding, 
with.a minimum of moral judgement, and with the realization that he is 
too close to the events described to reach final conclusions. He describes 
the French parties, the chief personalities, the course of events in France, 
and the interplay of these factors that led almost accidentally but logically 
to policies at once incoherent and undignified. This brilliant study of a 
people trying to accommodate itself to the superior force of one of two 
great powers, while the outcome of their struggle is uncertain, has especial 
interest for Europe today. (Columbia U.P.) 30s. net 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1939-46 
THE FAR EAST 1942-6 


by F. C. JONES, HUGH BORTON and B. R. PEARN 


This record of the history of the peoples of Eastern Asia and the Pacific 
from the date of the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour in December 1941, 
covers some three years of warfare and about two years of the aftermath 
of war. This period saw the growth of nationalist movements throughout 
the Far East. All three authors have first-hand knowledge of the Far East 
and all have had some personal part in the events they describe. 
(R.L.1.A.) 60s. net 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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English edition, October 31st. cu 


The War Memoirs of —— 
GENERAL 
GAULLE 


THE CALL TO HONOUR 


“Few political records have fascinated me as much,” wrote 
Kingsley Martin of the French edition. “Absorbingly inter- 
esting,” wrote Malcolm Muggeridge. “ What he has to say is 


said forcefully and truthfully.” Fully illustrated 18s. 
ALSO 
THE DOCUMENTS OF DE GAULLE in a companion volume at 25s. 
COLLINS 


IN THE THICK OF 
THE FIGHT 


The Testimony of PAUL REYNAUD 


These memoirs are M. Reynaud’s full testimony ; his explanation, 
fully documented and argued at length, of how France gravitated 
into war and why her army was crushed in 1940; an explanation 
which has its roots in the political and military policies of the 
*Twenties. Not only does M. Reynaud quote extensively from 
French, German, Belgian and English writers but he also draws on 
the minutes of Cabinet meetings, reports of debates in the Cham- 
ber, and of the Riom and post-war trials. His book provides a 
detailed political history of those fateful years between the "Twen- 


ties and the fall of France; it is an exhaustive study of the road 
to disaster. 


688 pp., Demy 8vo, 2 maps in text, 1 folding map, 45/- net 


CASSELL 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
WHO’S WHO 


‘The nineteenth edition of a book which is recognised all over the world as 
the authoritative source of biographical information about the world’s most 
distinguished living personalities in almost every walk of life. 


“An excellent piece of work.”—International Affairs, London. 
1,100 pages (10” x 8”) Ready October 1955 100s net 


WORLD OF LEARNING 


This is the standard guide to the academic, scientific and cultural life of 

every country in the world. It lists their universities, colleges, libraries, 

museums, learned societies, professional associations, and research institutes, 

gives the names of professors, deans and principals, curators and librarians, 

as well as other important information in great detail. There is an Index 
of Institutions. 


“The World of Learning is probably a fuller guide to the apparatus of international 
scholarship than any other single work of reference.”’—Times Literary Supplement 


(August 1955). 
1,042 pages (10” X 8”) Published July 1955 100s net 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Fourth Edition 


A revised edition of the well-known survey and directory of Arabia, Cyprus, 

Egypt, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, the Lebanon, Libya, Persia, the Sudan, Syria 

ae Turkey, with geographical, historical, economic and educational sur- 

veys, concise information about political, industrial, financial and cultural 
organisations, and a Who’s Who in the Middle East. 

“Tn all ways it is a most useful volume.”—Quarterly Review, London. 


“This fourth edition. . . provides again excellent up-to-date background information 
of this vital area.”—The Cape Times, Cape 'Town. 


425 pages (10” X 8”) 12 maps Published January 1955 60s net 


EUROPA PUBLICATIONS LIMITED 
56 BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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after 


closing 
time? 


It is some years now since Mr. Cyril Connolly announced 

that it was “closing-time in the gardens of the West’’. 

It is still anyone’s guess how far this verdict was correct. What 
has become clear to a great many thinking people lately, 
however, is that their best chance of understanding the way 
the world is going is by studying the lucid, factual and 

highly readable survey to be found every week in The Economist. 


If you do not already know The Economist and would like to judge it for 


yourself, the publishers will be extremely glad to send you a complimentary 
copy of the next two issues, as they are published. 


The Economist 


—the world’s most quoted weekly 
22 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 
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THE HUNGRY SHEEP 
SIR DAVID KELLY 


author of The Ruling Few 


A challenging book in which the author looks at the modern world and the causes of 


some persistent errors of policy. 18s. net 


GIBRALTAR 
JOSE PLA 


Introduction by Sir CHARLES PETRIE 


The history of the Rock, and the urgent and topical problems of British rule there. 


16s. net 


HOLLIS & CARTER 


Chatham House Autumn Publications 


ARGENTINA. By George Pendle 12s. 6d.* 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WORKS IN ENGLISH 
OF ARNOLD TOYNBEE, 1910-1954. Compiled by 


Monica Popper. (Mimeographed) 5s. Od. 
BOLIVIA: A Land Divided. By Harold Osborne. New 

Edition. 12s. 6d. 
BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY: SOME RELEVANT 

DOCUMENTS, January 1950-April 1955 8s. 6d. 
ECUADOR: Country of Contrasts. By Lilo Linke. 

New Edition. 13s. 6d. 
LABOUR POLICY IN THE USSR, 1917-1928. By 

Margaret Dewar. 35s. Od.* 
THE REBUILDING OF ITALY: Politics and Economics 

1945-1955. By Muriel Grindrod. 18s. 0d.* 


* Approximate prices 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
London : Chatham House, 10 St James’s Square, S.W.1 
New York : 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Habits change 


But habits also grow. The habit of reading 
The Times usually lasts a lifetime. It begins at 


school or university and is proof against mere 


fluctuations of newspaper fashion. Those of us 


who look for full and accurate news find it in 
The Times. We come to depend on The Times 
for a reliable account of the day’s events and 
the world’s opinion, and we soon discover there 


is no substitute for 
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Announcement of forthcoming publication 


YEARBOOK 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
1954 


This year, issued in an entirely new 
format and with a completely new 
approach, the Yearbook presents full 
and detailed information on the 
work of the United Nations and 
each of the specialised agencies 
during the year 1954. 


It is the eighth volume in the most 
important reference series published 
annually by the United Nations 
Department of Public Information 
and provides the complete record of 
the year under review. 


U.N. Publ. No. 1955.1.25 Clothbound 


United Nations publications are obtainable from 


H. M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1 


or through any bookseller 
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THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


The Development of Its Laws and Constitutions 
General Editor : George W. Keeton 


Ready Shortly 


Volume 1 


The United Kingdom 


Part 1: England and Wales, Northern Ireland and 
the Isle of Man. £3 4s. 6d. post paid. 


Part 2: Scotland and the Channel Islands. By T. B. 
Smith and L. A. Sheridan. £3 4s. 6d. post paid. 


Just Published 


Volume 5 


The Union of South Africa 


By Gilbert Dold and C. P. Joubert 
£2 16s. 6d. post paid. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN THE SERIES 


2. THE COMMONWEALTH OF 6. THE REPUBLIC OF INDIA. By 
AUSTRALIA. By G. W. Paton. A. Gledhill. £2 6s. 6d. post paid. 
£2 16s. 6d. post paid. 7. CEYLON. By Sir Ivor Jennings, Q.C. 

3. CANADA. and H. W. Tambiah. £2 16s. 6d. 
(In preparation.) post paid. 

4. NEW ZEALAND. By J.L. Robson. 8. PAKISTAN. 
£2 11s. 6d. post paid. (In preparation.) 


‘The Series is designed to provide a general picture of the laws and constitutions of 
the Commonwealth countries, and, in particular, to show how far notions of law and 
justice developed in the U.K. have been absorbed and modified, extended and rejected 
in different Commonwealth countries. The series will be of particular interest to the 
student of constitutional and comparative law and the practitioner will find many 
judicial decisions of valuable persuasive authority.’—The Solicitor 


STEVENS & SONS 3 CHANCERY LANE 


Printep 1x Great Britain sy Ricwarp Cray anp Company, Lrp., Buncay, SUFFOLK. 
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